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** The present translation, our readers wiU find a much preferable one, to 
the hurried affair published by Mr. Benttey."— ^e/^'f Neto Weekly Mettenger. 

" A very good translation, and made by one who seems folly to understand 
the spirit of the original."— il^Aenietfm. 

» ^ 

"Mr. Wilson has not often been more generous, than in tiie production 
of an excellent translation of the present volumes : they are full of infor- 
mation on most interesting political subjects, and describe with accuracy 
and fidelity, one of the most remarkable eras in the history of nations." 
— United Kingdom. 

"t'wo translations, one from Bentley's house, the otho: from Wilson's $ 
Hie latter was the earliest projected, has been the longest in hand, and there- 
fore the most carefully revised^ and is the cheapest : these are recommend- 
ations of which the public will avail themselves. 
" These volumes should be read by every man in ^n^and.**'-Ballot. 

'* The proceedings of Colbum and Bentley have not usually been of a kind 
to give them any very strong claims to the confidence of the public ; we have 
therefore the less right to question the authenticity of the statement circulated 
with tiiese volumes by Mr. Epfinoham Wilson. From this document it 
would appear, that whilst the former gentlemen charge their rival with having 
attempted to poach upon their manor, the imputation applies wholly to them- 
selves, "^Alfred. 

"The Work, of which this is a translation, is one which, from ttke character 
ot the author, and the opportunities aflbrded by his situation, has naturally 
excited no slight sensation in France, and wUl be read with interest scarcely 
inferior in this country. It appears that the spirited publisher is running a 
race with Mr. Bentley, whom he accuses, in plain' terms, of very .unbook- 
seller-like conduct, both on the present and on a former occasion. 

" Mr. Wilson further diallenges comparison on the respective merits of the 
two tianslations. We can only say that the work before us is exceedingly 
well translated, "—National Omnibus. 
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foreign patriots — The Belgic deputies dpenljr make him overtures-— 
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It has been just seen that the system of non-interven- 
tion, such as Lafayette had defined U, gave at least to 
France an attitude which protected her interests, and 
maintained her reputation. It was, however, easy to 
perceive that the Palais-Royal had no desire for the con- 
sequences of the principle it had proclaimed, and that 
the glory and the interests of the country had already 
ceased to be the ruling motives of its policy. Lafayette, 
alarmed at this tendency to retrograde, placed himself in 
steady opposition to the narrow selfishness that had so 
speedily succeeded to the revolutionary enthusiasm and 
republican sentiments which he, credulous man! had 
decked with a citizen crown. The spell was too suddenly 
broken, the mistake was too manifest, the responsibility 
too ^reat, not to call forth the strongest remonstrances. 
Lafayette gave vent to them in plain terms, and with all 
that tone of authority which the sense of his right, and 
rese)itnient at such unparalleled deception, give to an 
honest man. His complaints were frequent and severe, 

VOt>* II. B 
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*^l know only one man/' said he one day to Loufi^ 
]nui^)pey *^ who could now drive France to become a 
republic ; and that man is yourself. Continue to repu- 
diate the principle which placed you where you are, and 
I will answer for it, the republicans, and perhaps the de» 
nagogues, could desire no better auxiliary than Your 
Majesty." — ** Hare patience," answered the king, upon 
another occasion, ^'haye patience until such a time, 
and you shall see." — ''Until such a time!" returned 
Lafayette ; ** but are you quite sure that at that time yon 
will still be reigning ? For my part, I doubt it." 

It will be easily bdieved that observations such as those 
were the more impatiently listened to as coming from 6ne 
who was entitled to utter them ; wherefore no time was 
lost in escaping from the trammels of a troublesome gra- 
titude. Lafayette was slighted by the Palais-Royal, by 
that Palais-Royal in which, whilst in public a filial lov6 
was professed for the veteran of liberty, it was privatdy 
said that there were three plagues to be got rid of, h^ 
fayette, Laffitte, and Dupont de TEure. From that tim€ 
it was evident that for the removal of Lafayette only 4 
ooDvenient occasion was awaited : that opportunity arrived; 
and we shall see presently witli what art it had been 
brought about, with what avidity it was seized upon. 

I return to the diplomacy of the early period of the 
revolution, as it related to Lafayette. 

From the very commencement of the insurrection atBrus-* 
sels, the Belgians had entered into close communication 
with the friend of Washington. Their deputies came to off^ 
him successively the presidency and the crown : '* This 
at least" they told him, ** will be a citizen crown." La- 
fayette received these high offers with respect and gratitude 
but refused the signal honour which was intended him, 
and recommended to the Belgians to choose^ in either 



case, one of their fellow-citizeiis as the head of their new 
government. For himself, he thought, he said, that even 
fyit iiie interests of the libeity of other countries, his pre- 
ieaee was more useful in France than it could be any* 
where else. 

Lafayette was desirous that Belgiimi should constitute 
herself a federative repuUic, so as to form a sort of northem 
Switzerland, in close aUianee widi France, and under 
her special guarantee. It was thus also that he had 
ardently wished to see Gkeece organize itself into an east- 
em Helvetia ; hoping that the moral effect of these two 
democratic constitutions, and the example of order and 
public prosperity tiiey would afford, would remove many 
pffcjudiees, and be productive of salutary modifications in 
die Eurc^an notions of society and government. 

When, liowever, it appeared to him evident that die 

majority of the Belgians were not inclined for a republic, 

but were decidedly for a republican monarchy on the 

model of that whose principles had been accepted in 

France, Lafayette strongly urged that the cabinet of the 

Palais-Royal should abstain from exercising any influence, 

either on the 'Constitution, or the choice of a prince, which 

tiie Belgians might find it expedient to adopt. In his 

opinion, ihe policy of the French government ought to be 

limited to securing the sovereignty of the Belgic people 

against the direct interference, the influence, and the in- 

tfigues, of foreign powers. After the election of the Duke 

of Nemours by the Belgian congress, Lafayette declared 

aloud for the accepting of the crown by that young prince, 

tn tiie election of whom he. saw only, as he said from the 

tribune, the rightful exercise of the national sovereignty.* 

But ull that system, to which the cabiaet of the Palais* 

* See iuft speech in the Chtmbsr, page t9d ef VoL h 

B 2 
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Royal a^ected to be wedded, had been soddenly ebaoged 
by the sending of M. de Talleyrand to England/ the 
renewal of the Holy Alliancer and the resurrection of the 
Congress of Viennai disguised under the niuaae of the Con* 
ferejice of London. Still it is certain that the infiuencai 
of lafayette enured to Belgium that primary independ- 
ence and security which saved its new-'bom revolution, 
and enabled the country to exercise a eemUanc^ of popu- 
lar sovereignty. • * 

The concussion of July had been felt in every part of 
Europe. The name of Lafayette served in a maimer m 
the conductor of the electric shock. It was in that 0^2% 
it was to the cry of Vive Lafayette ! that at Dresden, at 
Brunswick, at Hanover^ and many other towns of Ger« 
many, the people awoke to liberty. The absolute, gior 
vemments were in consternation; the aristocracies were 
paralysed. It was on the 29th of November that the 
Polish revolution broke out There, likewise, the name.of 
Lafayette, invoked by the patriots of Warsaw^ resounded 
in all the insurgent provinces. A few months only had 
elapsed since the friend and companion of Kosciusko, tn^ 
vited to a festival held in commemoration of the birth of 
that great man, had paid a tribute to the national stea^ 
fastness of Poland, and foretold the ^pxoaching eman- 
cipation of that noble country. When the event had 
justified his predictions, his name became as a symbol of 

* The appointment of M. de Talleyrand to the London embassy, is 
a fact of 80 much importance, and has had so miscMerous an influence 
upon the results of the revdution of 1830, that the ciroumstanees at- 
tending it cannot but be interesting to my readers. That appointment, 
required by the king, was warmly combated in the council by MM. 
Laffitte, Mol^, Dupont de VEure,«id fiignon. M. Liditte particularly 
urged the unpopularity of such a choice ; but the intrigues of the doc- 
trinaires, and the obstinacy of Louis-PhUippe's will, prevailed against 
the opinion of the friends of the revolution : Louis the XVIII.'s gtand- 
chamberlain was sent to London ; and it is well known in what spiht 
he has thinre laboured. 



tAratrfm, by the aid of which Poland sammoned her 
tbhildren to arms and t<^ liberty ! 

-' ^Meanwhile, on learning the news of the great erenta at 
Vkm, the Emperor Nicholas resohed to raise again the 
86indard of the Holy Ailiattce. War against France was 
decided upon b the cabinet of Petersburg, which hastened 
to establish magia^ines in Poland, and to arrange a plan 
of operations, in the order of which the Polish regfanents 
were to form the advanced guard of the Imperial army."^ 

Hie Be^fC revolntfdn came to supply fresh food to the 
wrath of the autocrat, and to hasten the measures of com- 
bmation and of detail which the Russian ministry had 
fdi^dy adopted, in contemplation of an approaching and 
general war. Those measures are attested by the docu- 
ments found in the portfolio of the Grand-duke €on- 
stantme, which he left behind him in his cabinet in the 
night between the 29th and 30th of November. Among 
tiiose knportant papers, of which copies were sent to Ian 
layette, was found the first letter that Louis-Philippe 
addressed to the Emperor Nieholas, announcing his ac- 
t3es8ion to Ae throne of France. Lafayette, justly hurt at 
'the tenu' catastrophe^ which the new king: had applied 
to the revolution of July, was desirous, nevertheless, to 
keep that letter from the knowledge of the public ; but 
eome copies of it having been sent likewise to England, it 
was published by the London journals, and soon after 
copied into those of Paris. 

Subsequently, however, when the French ministers 
sought to deny from the tribune the hostile intentions of 
Russia, and the existence of the warlike preparations 
which Lafiayette had denounced, the latter thought it be- 

* It was in refereace to these military demonstrations that Lafajette 
■aid one day from the tribune, that the adranoed guard had turned 
roand againit the main body of the army. 
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koved him to produce the proofs, and eomnMinreftted to 
the Chamber some extracts fttm the important corr^ 
spondeace he held in his possession. It was in the skiing 
ef the 22d of March that l^is disclosure took place, which 
cieited in the highest diegree the a6t(Hiidbment and iiidig- 
nation of Europe. 

Here is the speech whidi LaE^yette niade on th&t ooca^ 
sron, in reply to the explanations of MM. Sebastiani and 
Gnizot on the system of non-intervCntion, and to the 
femous proposition, that not t<y consent did not imply an 
oUigatton to prevent. 

** The declarations you hsfve just heard on the mtaMi^ 
of explaining the system of non-intenrention, appear (o 
me,*' said he, *^ Tery dififerent from those prodaimed from 
the earliest period in regard to Belgium, which, as defined 
tn this tribune, were assented to by the ministry, and 
which have been recently laid down in despatdies which 
the minister will not disavow. It seems to me, then, 
gentlemen, that in this respect the king's government 
appear^ to have changed it$ maxims. Such was the eX'- 
pression of Cardinal Richelieu on entering the council of 
Louis XIII. ; with this difieifence, that the change of 
wiaxims had then for its object to prevent the Austrians 
from entering Italy. 

" There are also some documents to be produced, relative 
to subjects upon which my testimony has been appealed to: 
I have to defend myself against the imputation of having 
erred when I said from the tribune, that in the insurrec- 
tion of Poland the advanced guard had turned round 
against the main body ; in other words, that Russia was 
then preparing to attack us. Those documents, gentle- 
men, are in my hands ; and I am indebted for them to 
the Grand-duke Constantitie, who, in the hurry of his de- 
parture, left many papers behind him. 
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^ Gentiemen^ I nvill not expatiate on the lingular lettar 
from the Emperor of Russia in answer to that from tl^e 
King of the French, which, overflowing, no doubt, with 
•the sentiments and emotions which the French glorj of 
the great week must have excited in his breast, ought not 
to have produced such an answer as this. I could wish 
that the letter of our monarch had been made known, for 
I am certain it wonld render that of 'the Russian emperor 
still moiae eridently misplaced. 

^ I can also affirm that no magazine of arms and war 
like stores existed in Poland, and that all that was fonnd 
there had been conveyed from Russia since the news of our 
levdutioQ. 

'* Sujch is the information that I have received from all 
<|iiaitenk 

'^ Here now, gentl^nen, are the passages of lett^s, 
which will acquaint you with the intentions of Russia :— 

" LITTER TO PRINCE LUBECKI, MINISTER OF FINANCE. 

*' < St. Petersburg, 6ih (18th) Augnst, 1830. 
u I jiy Prince, 

<' * His Majesty the Emperor and King commands me 
to inform you that as, under existing circumstances, the 
Polish troops may be ordered to march, you are requested 
to provide without delay the necessary funds upon which 
the public treasury may rely in case of need, for defraying 
the expenses of puttine the army in motion, and of an 
approaching campaign. 

" * TcjRKUL, Councillor of State.* 

'' In replying to this letter, on the 3d of September, 
1B30, Prince Lubecki gives an account of his resources. 
^ Poland,' adds he, ' has eight millions of florins in her trea-v 
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sury, and one million of crowns at Berlin. She is, there- 
forcy ready to undertake the necessary preparations;* 

*' EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER ADDRESSED TO PRIMCX 
LCJBECKI BY COUN.T GRABOWSKI, MINISTER OF STATE 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

*' ' Theofl5cialcorrespondence,my Prince, which,by com- 
mand of His Majesty,. I have had the honour to communi- 
cate to you, and which directs that the army of Poland 
should be placed on the war establishment, has, no doubt, 
been still more painful to you than to myself. I am truly 
grieved to see all our progress thus checked,' (Prince La- 
becki,it must be recollected, was charged with the finances); 
* we should soon have had a superb budget, if extraordinary 
expenditures were not becoming fatal tons; for, this time, 
geographical situation itself places us in the first line of 
operations. . 

" * Petersbuig, 15th (27th) October, 1830.' 

" FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

" « 6th (18th) October, 1830. ' 

*' * Informed, this very day, by His Excellency, the Aide- 
de-camp Tschernicheff, that orders have just been given 
to His Imperial Highness, the Czarowitsch, to place all the 
troops under his command on the war footing, without 
excepting those of the kingdom of Poland, and that this 
measure must be put in execution by the 1 0th (22d) of 
December, I have the honour, my Prince, to give you 
notice of it, by command of Hi& Majesty, in order that the 
necessary funds may be furnished without delay to the 
minister of war.' And afterwards : * I here confine myself, 
my Prince, to requesting you, by command of His Ma- 
jesty, to pay over to His Imperial Highness^ the Czajo- 
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witschy all the sums necessary for placing the Polish army 
on the war establishment. 

.'' 'G&ABOWSKi/ 

" FROM THS SAME TO TH£ SAMS. 

«* * Petenbnrg, 20th Noyember, 1830. 

** * The return of Field^marshal Diebitsch* will decide 
the steps to be taken. He has received orders to pass 
through Warsaw on his return from Berlin, to consult the 
Grand-duke Constantine upon all points relative to the 
movement of the army and its subsistence. The Emperor 
desires that you will see the Field-marshal immediately 
on his ' arrival at Warsaw, to consult with him upon all 
those matters ; and to that end, he authorises you likewise 
to carry into effect whatever shall be determined upon, 
without waiting for further orders from His Majesty. 

^* * You will, in like manner, conform yourself to the 
wishes of His Imperial Highness the Grand-duke. Fi- 
nally* His Majesty commands me to request that you will 
come to $t. Petersburg as soon as the army shall have 
been put in motion, and a general war declared, to receive 
in person His Majesty's commands. It is now November ; 
the distances are great ; our armies cannot be ready until 
the spring ; and events follow each other so rapidly, that 
Heaven oi^y knows what may happen before that time. 
No courier has hitherto been able to keep pace with the 
rapidity of events. This it is that has placed the afifairs 
of Belgium in so lamentable a position. But here, again, 
is a very useless political tirade; for the first courier may 
bring us other news, which succeed each other in a 
manner beyond all conception.* 

* Field-marshal Diebitsch was then at Berlin, whither he had been 
Bent to induce the Pnxssian cabinet to enter into an offensive alliauco 
a(j[ainat France. 

23 
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•* Are you desirous, gentlemen, to be informed of the 

' conversation which Generals Field-marshal Diebitsck and 

'B^nkendorf had With Colonel Wylezynski (sent by the 

Polish Dictator to the Emperor Nicholas) after the brief 

interview that officer had with the fnonarch, at which, at 

' being entrusted with the deepest secrets of the affairs of 

the empire, those two Russian dignitaries were present T 

'Iflere it is : 

" ' Well, Gentlemen of Poland, your revolution cannot, at 
least, pretend to the merit of having been well*timedL 
' You have risen at the moment when the whole force oit 
the empire was marching towards the frontiers, to bting to 
order the revolutionists of France and Belgium;' and^ 
the colonel observed, that Poland considered herself able 
to check the torrent sufficiently long to give the alterm to 
Europe and prepare her for the stmggle : * Well !' replied 
Marshal Diebitsch, * but what will you gain by it ? We 
calculated on making a campaign upon the Rhine ; we 
shall make one upon the Elbe, or perhaps upon the 0^k> 
after crushing you. Make your own reflections/ 

" I abstain from reading to the Chamber the Matefftent 
laid before the Diet of Warsaw, by the minister for foteign 
afiairs^ It displays the noblest sentiments of patriotiism 
and of courage, the confidence which the Poles had 

!)laced in France, and their determination to die for 'the 
iberly of Europe ; for it must be confessed, gentlemen, 
that the standard of liberty, whibh in July placed us it the 
head of the cause of European freedom, has passed fiom 
our hands into those of the Poles. It is now at Warsaw:. 

'* I shall say little respecting a private aflkir, upon 
which my testimony has been appealed to, because I am 
averse to holding up individuals to public view. I will 
even say that I have seen letters from the French consul 
at Warsaw, written m a very good spirit. It is never- 



true, that this consul coqamitted the veiy great 
liitlti^coiiaultiog the Giand-^duke Conataiitine, to Ilbqw 
i£ be ought to take the oath of aUj^piaoce to the new 
government; and I read in a letter from the Czarowitsch 

: to Prince lieven, then at St. Petersburg, dated the 6th 
(lEtb) of September* l^W, that in advising the consul to 

' lakft-it^the Graad--duke had in view' to prevent the French 
ffOf^enanent from sending in his place an individual im- 
imsd.wiih the sentiments which are now the order qf the 
4ai^ t* France. Such an agent would not /ail to cause 

) m9. every hind of embarrassment by seeking^ there can be 
n^ dfmbif to propagate among the Poles opiniotis incom- 

. patible with public order and tranquillity.' 

^ And to satisfy himself that this formality had been 
oMervedy the Grand-duke Constantine sent to Count Mole 
ihe consul's answer, ' of which,' says the prince, * I caused 

, 4^ copy to be taken at the poet-office* 

*' The sentiments of the court of St. Petersbuig on this 
flilbject, may be judged of by the answer of the 1 7th of 
September, which Count Nesselrode sends in the name of 

T the Emperor, *• who learned/ he says, *• with great interest, 
4he contents of that despatch of the 6th (18th) of Sep- 

. ij^bec, and commands him to infcHin the Czarowitsch, 

.^ai the advice given on this occasion to the French consul, 
had the Emperor's entire approbation.' 

'* Here, gentlemen^ is the ground upon which I had 
built my suspicions that His Majesty the Emperor of 
jftussia, entertained hostile intentions towards us. Vou 

.oP^ jkcrv judge of their validity. 
. '' jn xespect to the other neighbours of Poland, I shall 
confine myself at present to stating, that a Russian agent 
ia at Bi^slau, and that he has himself declared that he 
.will dispose, as he plee^es, of all persons passing through 
ihe country,, to or. from Fojiand. Every one is there 
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stopped : thiBy take the money not ooij of the Bteaky bat of 
ioidinduals ; vexations are resorted to which aie wajmoited 
nether by the law of naticms nor by the principle of noor^ 
mierventiou. 

^' I wish I could say^ that vexations were not practised 
at this very time in France towards foreignersy contrary ta 
the right ikey have to travel about the country or to leasre 
it» I flatter myself that this is not done wUL the^ppro-' 
bation of the minister for foreign affairs; for I recoUeet that 
some years ago, - when a distinguished Piedmmitese was 
the subject of demands of this nature frmn three great, 
powers, he wrote to the minister of that day a letter f«tl 
of patriotism and energy. 

*^ I must observe, nevertheless, that M. Visconti, who 
was on his way to his own country, and had no par- 
ticipation whatever in the assembling of the Italians, haa 
been brutally dragged into exile at Macon ; that anadier 
Italian, M. Misley, who is not even among the number of 
the proscribed, cannot obtain permission to embark, to re- 
turn to his home ; that General Pepe is in the same pre-' 
dicament ; and that other Italians are condemned to due 
same kind of imprisonment within the French frontiers. I 
ask whether, under the government of free France, such 
vexations can be tolerated ? l denounce these transactions, 
under a conviction that the ministry, were it only for the 
sake of demonstrating its neutrality,, will hasten to put an 
end to them. 

*' Gentlemen, I intended to give you my opinion re- 
specting the two hundred millions for which I have voted 
because I considered it necessary and urgent to defend 
the vital principle of our existence against the i^gressions 
of the system of Pibitz, of the congiess of Vienna, and c^ 
that combination of an infernal policy with a ridiculoiis 
mysticism, which goes by the name of the ifo/y Alliance^ 



I ranember Uiat all tbe dedanitions made by the abtehili 
gtomvnmeiits, eipeeially thatof 1815, were contrary to their 
realintentiDns ; for which reaaon, I place no reliance on 
those pacific assurances that have been given us by the 
pr6sid«at of the council. 

. « I liBve voted those two hundred miUionSy also, because 
irappears to me necessary and uxgent, for our own safety, 
for our national honour, to enforce to the utmost the 
system of non-intervention, such as it was declared by the 
government in the early daya of the revoluticm, and on 
occasion of the Belgic insurrection ; such as it has been 
thrice defined from this tribune, with the assent, at least 
with the tacit assent, of the king's ministers (parlia- 
mentary propriety prevents me from going further) ; such, 
in fine, as it has been declared, if I mistake not, in the 
recent despatches of the minister for foreign affairs, when 
he said, that if the Austrians entered the insuigent coun- 
tries of Italy, France would not consent to it. What is 
the meaning of that expression, on behalf of a great nation ? 
To say, iVo, / do not content to itj whilst allowing one's 
honour to be violated, may suit well enough a burlesque 
poem, but not the d^kmacy of a victorious people, of the 
pe<^leof July. 

** I know but little about the diplomacy of male branches 
and the pretexts assigned for the occupation of Modena. 
All I know is, that we cannot abandon the vital pnn- 
dple of our political existence. The president of the 
council seems to think that the revolution of July confined 
itself to repdling the aggression of Charles X. : but it 
went further ; it changed the whole principle of our go> 
vemment; it substituted the principle of the national 
sovereignty for those of divine right and the granted 
diarter; and it is therefctfe, gentlemen, that, notwith- 
standing my respect for the Chamber and my regaid for 
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mf ooHeagaes^ I have always tiioHght that it was «aipe^ 
dient to replace m by a chamber of an ongio sufaBequeol 
to the revolution of July ; seeing that^ aven in the most 
faonoaraUe of onr previous acts, and especially in our 
celebrated and fruitful address of the two hundred and 
twenty*ofie, the Chamber had professed sentiments and 
doctrines directly contrary to that fondamental basis of 
lOur new social order, npon which rests, and, whatever may 
happen to particular families, will always rest, the whok 
attd sole title of one of the highest powers of the state* 

^ Gentlemen^ I shall wait the precise explanations which 
it may please the government to give us on its intentions 
relatnre to Itaty. I ask it likewise what are its intentions 
and its principles relative to the d'scussion whidi has auHn 
cm the subject of Luxemburg. And I claim once mosa 
the e£foTts a{ the government on behalf of Poland, of that 
•gtorious Poland, which has so just a claim to the sympa* 
!thy, to the interest of all Europe, and for which, had the 
government only raised itself to the elevation of the je%n 
•of Louis XV., it would have done radier more than- has 
been done hitherto." 

After a speech by General Sebastiani, minister "for fbicign 
sffiurs, General Lafayette rose in reply. to a personal 
attadc: — 

'^ Gentlemen," said he, ^* the violence of the repsoadies 
which have been directed against us, calls for soma expla- 
aations on my part ; we are spoken of as if we were eager 
for war, prodigal of French blood. It u odd eniough that 
such a reproach should at this day be directed against the 
man who, when in the fall vigour o£ life, and finding him- 
self by circumstances, in 1792, at the head of the highest 
'military command^ was of that party which wished to wait 
wa^ a declaration of war should be made i^ust us by 
the ^eign powers. But at that time our principles, our 



ftieadi^, ouf zislural anxitiaries, were not to be fbmid kk 

- <^ It is now some time siace I complained in this tri* 

iMme of thote indefinite tenns of rspubUc and monarcky^ 

wlrich conttibut^ to &lsify and confound men's ideas 

M* the essential conditions, the imprescrqitible rights of 

Irberty, by atUtdnng them to secondary combinations of 

gOTemmeat. I now complain of the distinction which is 

made between tke friends of war, and the friends of 

peace* I shall not follow the minister throngh his eh^ 

qu/tot speech. I am not partial to discussions carried 

onJbr tiie sake of bandying reproadies. 

:** And, for example, when we are reproached with a 

•toiise for war at any price, of bringing every calamity 

Jttpon OUT country, whilst, at the same time, we widi onhf 

/lo defend her independence, her liberty, her vital prin^ 

ciple, and the naticmal honour, might we not, in <mr 

turn, though very unjustly no doubt, accuse the friends 

nof peace at any price, of seeking to procure pasdon, 

rtMna the courts of Europe, for our popular revolution of 

July, by lulling the spirit of liberty at home and allowing 

itto be stifled abroad ? 

; *^ Let us desist from these unjust accusations on both 

sides; but I '"persist in asking the minister for foreign 

'.afinre, whether it be true that he declared officially 

Aat the fVench govemm^ait would never consent to the 

entrance of. the Austrians into the countries of Italy in 

'Actual insurrection V 

■■ ' Genet^ Sebastiani, rising r — " Yes, but between o§- 

fomn^ it and going to war, there is a great difference/' 

, ".Audi/' c(watinued General Lafayette, " persist in 

. saying that, after such an official dedaration, thus to allow 

vthe violalioa of Uie honour of that deolar aiion, by content* 
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ing oui^IVes ^th crying out, iVb, / do not eoltee^t^ 
is incompatible with the dignity and the honoiur of 
the French people. I thought that when the French - 
people said, No^ I do Hot consent ^ it was as much as to 
say, / will prevent you from doing it. The conduct 
which has succeeded the declaration ^ justifies beforehand 
he reactionary manifestations, with which I hope, at all 
events, the French people will know how to deal." 

The doctrinaires have made a great clamour about 
certain letters which, according to them, the General had 
written to Poland, previously to the revolution of the 29th 
of November, to incite that nation to revolt. I can vouch 
that all that has been said to that effect is totally false, 
and that these rumours were spread with no other inten^ 
tion than the perfidious one of throwing upon this great 
patriot the responsibility of the calamities which attended 
and have followed the defeat of the Poles. 

It is the same with the pretended secret correspondeaoe 
by means of which it was said that he had stirred up the ' 
movements in Italy. This second accusation is as un- 
founded as the former. Lafayette was a total stranger to 
the Italian insurrections up to the moment of their breaking 
out ; he had even refused to engage in an extensive plan 
of conspiracy in which the Duke of Modena had jcHned, 
for the purpose, as he said, of freeing Itdy from the yoke 
of Austria and the dominion of the Pope. Solicited, by 
the agents of that petty tyrant, to engage in that conspi- 
racy, and to afford him the support of his influence with 
the Italian patriots, Lafayette had answered, that he es- 
teemed the Duke of Modena toe little, ever to consent to 
have anything in common with him, under Whatever pre- 
text or in whatever interest it might be. 

However, when the insurrections of Modena and die 
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Roman flutes broke forth; Lafayette attached tbe gfseitfest 
importaace to, and took the liireliest interest in, the success 
;)f the cause of the Italian patriots. 

His first pare was to call with earnestness for the imme- 
iiate formation of a corps £armie on the Alps, to keep 
he Austiians in cheeky and thus protect the free develop* 
oent of the popular insurrection ; he then demanded that 
he government should notify the principle of non-ioter- 
ention to the cabinet of Vienna, and declare its formal 
esolntion to exact the most rigid application of it to the 
flairs of Italy. And, in effect, notes drawn up in this 
;>irit were addressed to the courts of Vienna, Petersburig, 
Naples, and Turin, after being first communicated to La- 
yette. Then, also, M. Sebastiani declared officially to 
Le Pope's nuncio, that France would never suffer the 
ustrian arms to aid His Holiness in suppressing the 
Ltriotic movements of the Legations; and, finally, 
arshal Girard received orders to prepare himself to go 
d take the command of a corps cTarmie upon the Alps. 
It was on occasion of these several measures that, the 
)g having said to Lafayette, '^ But how can we reach 
ly without passing through the neutral states of the king 
Sardinia V* The general replied : — '' If that embarrass 
ur Majesty in the least, I ask only twelve days to open 
you two passages wider than the colmnns will require, 
s, have the goodness only to inform ua which way you 
ire to pass." 

u fact^ nothing, at this period, would have been easier 
a to obtain, not from the court of Sardinia* but from 
inhabitants of Savoy, of Piedmont, and of the territory 
renoa, secure passages for a French army that should 
3 been hastening to the succour of Italy. I shall return 
lis important point of our external policy, in treating 
he parliamentary conduct of Lafayette after the revo* 
>n of July. But his letter, in answer to that ^idi a 
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deputation of Italian patriots had written to htm, to aseei^ 
tftin the real dispositions of the Fremdi government m 
their regard, has been the subject of too many perfidious 
InstDuations, both in and out of the Chamber, for me not 
to hasten here to insert that historical document* It is 
as follows : 

** To MM. Mislejy Fossati, Maroncelii, and Linati. 

" Paris. S6th Fefawaiy, 188t. 
** Gentlemen, 

«< I have received with the liveliest gratitude, the letter 
with which you have honoured my devotion to the cause of 
universal liberty, and our individual wishes for Italian in- 
dependence. It is in reading theannals of yourfine ceuntry, 
the eiprliest study of our childhood, that we have all ex^* 
perienced the premature throU)ings of our hearts at the 
recital of republican actions and virtues* Twice^ as you q\^ 
lerve, that sacred fire shone in Italy. But in the present 
advancement of political civilization, disencimibered of tks 
old alloys of slavery and aristocracy, emanating from the 
sovereignty of the people, and based on the representative 
system, now that the imprescriptible rights of men and of 
societies have been clearly defined ; it is the province of 
your admirable language to proclaim to your intelligent 
population, the practice to their utmost extent, of the 
prindples of true and perfect liberty. 

^' Too long, gentlemen, has Italy been the property of <a 
few families, an object of traffic amongst them, a stage far 
the intrigues of foreign diplomacy, the sp(»rt of deceitful 
and ever-broken promises. Every friend of human eman* 
eipation wishes to see your liberty at length established 
upon the basis of a perfect independence and naticmality* 

^* It is to the internal and spontaneous movements of 
your patriotism that the recent revolution is owing, of which 
I glory in being an ardent admirer. We Frenchmen of 



the barricades of July have had no part in it, except the 
merit of having set an example of courage in the combat, 
of generosity after the victory. We are far from dis- 
<daiining that glory ; it imposes upon us, in my opinioui 
towards our brother freemen of other nations, sentiments 
and duties more binding than those of an ordinary sym- 
pathy. 

** But if, on the other hand, it gives us any claitt vpon 
your attention, gentlemen, allow me to avail myself of it, 
to recommend to you that national and truly ItaHan nnion^ 
wfaioh must ensure the success of your noble efforts, and 
the independence and prosperity of your fine country. 

'^ You can yourselves afibrd to your compatriots a sin* 
eere testimony of the ivarm and deep sympathy of the 
French peo{de towards you. You have had the opportu- 
nity of witnessing their admiration of you, their ardent 
wishes for your success, their longing to see the noUe and 
4!ia8sic land of Italy conquer and consolidate its liberty 
and independenoe. Those who think with me, of th« 
Chamber, and others, especially those whom circumstances 
relating particularly to Poland have formed into a special 
committee, share this saitiftient in the fullest manner, and 
have charged me to express it to you. 

^ As for the constitutional government which directs our 
iatenml affidrs, I can only refer you to what it has itself 
proclaimed from the national tribune, and to the assent 
which it has thrice given in that Chamber, by not objecting, 
to my definition of the French system of non-intervention. 
I will add, that I have had cognizance of official letters 
which were in unison vrith these principles. 

*^ Acc€fyt, gentlemen, the expression of my gratitude, 
■yy best wi^s, my zeal, my attaohment, and my pffo«» 
foimdat respect. 

"La*atbtt»." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Continuation of the foregoing — Lafayette in his relationB with Spain— 

- His demands on behalf of that country— The French govemaienl 
. zeaorts to pQHtifial proMlytisbi — ^It enUsts the Spanish refa|eep 

Louis-PhiUppe fiinushes them with sapplies — Nocturnal interview 

- of M. Guisot with a proscribed Spaniard— -Tint minister pots into 
his hands a .s«m of money in doubloons, for the use of Genet^ 
Valdes-^Practical proofs of all tlie preceding — Change of system — 

- The goremment abandons the refugees^First diplomatic orertare dl 
Ajistiia^— Canses of M. Laffitte's resignation — ^The Idag's nspii^ 
nance to M. P^rier — ^An important despatch is kept from the know- 

' ledg« of the Council — Prirate details respecting thefomiatien of'te 
f administration of ^ 13tii of Marcb^— Conduct of La&yette dqnog 
all these intrigues. 

Ik reiriewing the various acts of the foreign policy of 
Lafayette after the revolution of Jnly^ I ought to ha^ 
commenced by giving an account of his relations with unir 
happy Spain, It is, in fiact, the nation in all EuropCf far 
which he had constantly struggled with the greatest intere^ 
and solicitude. Since the impious War of the restoration 
agaiQStthe constitution of the Cortes — above all, since the 
sacrilegious triumph which French soldiers had the unhap- 
piness to obtain over the liberties of the Spaniards, amidst 
the applause of the despots of Europe — LadTayette had never 
ceased to call that crusade a national crime, and to de- 
mand for the oppressed nation the reparations that were 
due to it. In Europe, as in America, he never allowed an 
opportunity to escape him of branding the name of Ferdi- 
nand VII., of avenging the memory of that tyrant^s vic- 
tims, and especially that of the unfortunate Riego. From 
the inauspicious day of the capitulation of Cadiz, he con- 
stituted himself, not only in the tribune, but likewise with 
the ministers of Charles X., the advocate of the interests of 



the Spanish refugees^ particularly of thoee who had capi* 
tulated at Alicant and Cathagena, and that in spite of the 
:lainours of the Chamber and the vociferations of the ab- 
loiutists oat of it. 

Never had any people been so basely deceived ; never 
lad tyrant so unblush.ingly sported with sworn faith, and the 
^hts of humanity : the government of the Restoration had 
tcted treacherously towards the Spanish constitutionalists ; 
mi Ferdinand's conduct towards his countrymen was 
troeious, hideouriy perjured and blood-stained, not- 
ithstanding that they had been so merciful to the crimes 
f his whole life. Lafayette made France and the whole 
orld resound with those horrors which for nine years, he 
^rsisted in holding up to the indignation of every manly 
iart* 

The capitulation of Santana, signed by the Prince of 
ohenlohe, expressed, that if the Spanish officers had any 
operty in Spain, the possession of it was secured to them, 
d that no resident in the place should be molested 
r political opinions; notwithstanding which, the pro* 
rty of those officers was confiscatedi and whoever had 
inifested the least attachment to the constitution, was 
own into a dungeon or put to death. The capitulation 
GruAada, signed by General Mentor; that of Barcelona, 
Marshal Moncey ; and that of Cathagena, by General 
QQemain ; stipulated the same guarantees, and yet, the 
eriders and inhabitants of t^ose several placesexperienced 
same fate, as those of Santana. The protocol of the 
ferenoe held at Port Saint^Mary, odl the 7th of Septem^ 
, 182.2y between General Alava, on the part of the Sp|^ 
1 government, aqd Generals Bordesoult and Guiile- 
ot, on the part of Fmnce, contained the following sti- 
sition: — ^^It has been agreed, that forty*^dght hours 
r the King of Spain shall find himself at full liberty, he 
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&hall issue a proclamation, by whioh he shall oifTer to the 
nation a constitutional government in unison with the in'- 
telligence of the age, because the interest of France itself 
requires that the same system of government shall exist in 
8pain and France. 

How were those treaties executed ? First came the de- 
cree of the Ist of May, 1824, which excepted from all am- 
nesty the leaders of the constitutional army, the authors df 
the conspiracies at Madrid, the leaders of the revolt of 
Ocana, tlie judges and reporters on all trials in which 
traitors had been condemned for conspiring against the 
constitutional system, the commanders of the constitu- 
tional guerillas, the authorsof publications and journals that 
bad attacked the Roman catholic and apostolic religion, 
and finally, whosoever had obeyed the government of the 
Cortes. 

Lafayette never ceased representing those general viola- 
tions of the treaties concluded under the auspices and with 
the participation of France, as so many insults offered to 
our national dignity. He denounced particular cases of a 
yet more atrocious nature. For instance, a Catalonian, 
Joseph Pepemorcare, received an amnesty from Ferdinand, 
in 1828. The letters of pardon expressed that Pepemor- 
care was free, as well in his person as in his effects. The 
general- in-chief commanding in Catalonia, himself sent 
to this proscribed individual the original act of amnesty, 
and the unfortunate man, with this document in his posses- 
sion, re-entered Barcelona; where, two days after his 
arrival, he was first shot, then hung, and then quartered. 

In 1826, Ferdinand VH., having himself repaired to 
Catalonia, to suppress the formidable insurrection that had 
just broken out in that province, had granted an amnesty 
which included, generally, all the insurgents and chiefs of 
insurgents. Under the protection of that amnesty, dated 
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roBx Taflra^im, the two principal contriyera of the move- 
aent, Vidal and Olivier, pieaented themselves to the king, 
fbo not ouij received them with apparent kindness, but 
yen ordered that three months' pay should be given out 
f the royal treasury to Vidal and his comrades. Fivt 
ays after, this same Vidal, and the other chiefs of the 
tsurrectioQ, were arrested, put to death without triid, 
ad a label was attached to the foot of each of those 
ictims, bearing these words**-vErt«9^ up by order of thg 

Lafayette displayed a generous pertinacity in publishing 
ose royal infamies : '^ Put badk,*' said he r^atedly, 
put back the Spanish constitutionalists to tiie same 
mi where your iniquitous war found them, and you may 
en make as much of neutrality as you please." These 
Te not the only services he rendered the patriots of the 
ininsula. He corresponded with the several factions of 
I national party, who, amidst their unhappy dissensions, 
re unanimous in their confidence in him. Lafayette 
d even imposed upon himself, for the success of their 
ise and for alleviating their individual sufferings, pecu*- 
ry sacrifices, disproportioned to his private fortune, 
such were the respective situations of Lafayette and the 
inish patriots, when the revolution of July exploded, 
ippeared to him that this great event ought to decide 
fate of Spain. The moment was decisive for the two 
ntries ; Lafayette felt it to be so, and wished to unite 
cause of France with that of the neighbouring nation ; 
iiought that at the same time that it would wipe away 
aall part of the shame with which the war of 1821 had 
;red ua, a revolution aided by us in Spain, in the spirit 
berty and our principles, would extremely simplify our 
ign policy^ by relieving us, in case of war, from the 
^ssity of keeping up an army of thirty or forty thousand 
on the Pyrenean frontier, to prevent Ferdinand and *^'' 
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Cariist emigrants from exciting counter-revolutionary 
movements in the south of France. It was a right of self- 
defence, for which the attitude of the cabinet of Madrid 
sufficiently indicated the necessity to the new government 
that was directing the afiairs of France. In fact, Ferdi- 
nand VII., from the very outset, had positively refused to 
recognise the revolution of July, and the king who bad 
sprung from it. His prime minister had even gone so far as 
to address, officially, to all the authorities of the kingdom, 
a circular most insolent to Louis-Philippe, and most hostile 
to the principles of July. For which reason, the power of 
the barricades, isolated as yet in its usurpation ^ and not 
even daring to hope for the tardy and ungracious recogni- 
tion which it has since begged and obtained, had serious 
thoughts of fomenting abroad revolutions analogous to that 
on which its own existence depended. In short, the plan 
of a political proselytisni was organized, and secretly put 
in practice, by the council of Louis-Philippe. This, once 
for all, it is necessary to prove by irrefragable facts, as 
well for the sake of the morality of governments, as for 
the edification of nations. Here follow those facts, such as 
they are established by the documents now lying before 
me, and which I shall have great pleasure in communi- 
cating to the ministers, should they be wanted to refresh 
their memories. 

It has been said, that immediately after the events of 
July, the Spanish constitutionalists had spontaneously 
hastened to Paris. This assertion is incorrect. The 
revolution of July certainly awakened in the breasts of 
those brave men the sanguine hope of regaining a home- 
But the greater number of them, confined by their abso- 
lute want of means to the places where they had found 
shelter, left them only at the secret solicitation of the 
French government. It was thus, for example, that this 
government invited into France all the Spanish refugees 
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at that time in England. If this were not the case, the 
ministry of that period would doubtless inform us why 
jolonel Valdes, Messieurs liafio, Nayarelle, Inglada, and 
ome other Spanish chiefs known all over Europe for 
heir persevering opposition to the government of Ferdi- 
land VII., having, in the early part of August, 1830, 
rnded at Hivre without passports, received them from 
^aris upon the request of the under-prefect, in order 
) repair to the Pyrenean frontier; why two hundred 
ifugees of the same nation, landed likewise at the same 
)rt, were there formed into detachments, commanded by 
>anish officers chosen by themselves, and then for- 
irded towards Bayonne and Perpignan, with route-bills 
;;ulating the pay and other allowances, the same as for 
ench troops when on the march ; and why the same 
ng was done at Calais, at Boulogne, and at Paris. 
The government shamefully denied these facts in the 
>une, and n^untained that it had granted the Spanish 
riots only passports of poverty. Passports of po- 
ty to go where? Into Spain, to seek, no doubt, in 
cutions, some relief of their misery. A few words will 
ice to prove the falsehood of this assertion. From the 
to the 30th of December, 1830, detachments of thirty 
»rty Spanish refugees were leaving Paris every day for 
i^yrenees, with collective passports, and those passports 
delivered, by authority, to a commanding officer, 
was commissioned to receive the pay of the whole, 
to distribute it among his soldiers. I have before 
br example, the route-bill of a detachment of thirty- 
men, Tvhich left Paris on the morning of the 7th of 
mber, appointing the halting-places, at Arpajon, 
pes, Orleans, Beaugency, Blois, Chatellerault, 

t not a fact th^t those route-bills were delivered .by 

.. II. c 
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M: Girod de FAin, on the simple request of one of the 
members of the Spanish committee, who acted with the 
positive approbation of the government, and in conceit 
with MM. GuiEOt and Montalivet? Is it not tme that 
the principal condition upon which those gentlemen af- 
forded support and protection to the Spanish constitution- 
alists was, the ulterior uniting of the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal upon the head of Donna Maria, who was U> 
have espoused the Duke of Nemours ? Is it not true that 
the two ministers I have just named had every week two 
secret interviews with one or more of the members of the 
Spanish committee, to concert with them the most efiec- 
tual means of bringing this arrangement to bear ? 

Is it not true that among all the ministers of that period, 
M. Sebastiani was the only one who opposed it ? Is it 
not true that in one of those mysterious audiences, the 
dismissal of some prefects and under-prefects, who had 
impeded the operations of the committee, was promised 
to it by M. de Montalivet ? 

Is it not true that the Spanish ambassador, the Cotmt 
d'Offalia, having remonstrated strongly with the cabinet of 
the Palais-Royal, relative to certain collections of armi , 
MM. Montalivet and Guizot called a meeting of the 
Spanish committee, in which it was agreed to cause de- 
ceptions collections of arms to be made, that is of arms 
unfit for service,and that those collections should be pointed 
out by our agents at Marseilles and at Bayonne, to the pre- 
fects, who should have them seized, taking care to avoid the 
real dep6t8 ? Were not matters so conducted at the towns 
I have just mentioned ? Is it not true that the money of 
the government formed a great porticm of the million 
which thet Spanish committee collected, and that it was 
entirely on the faith of the ministerial promises that 
M. Calvo, Spanish banker, at Paris, advanced 600,000 
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francs ? Is it not true tb&t it was with the tacit authority 
of tliegoTemmaat, and the assistance of a banking-house 
It Marseilles, to which it had recommended an agent of 
he oommittee, that the latter despatched from that port 
nen and arms to General Torrijos ? Is it not true that 
Hulst, on the one hand, the refugees w^re required to enter 
omiediately upon the Spanish territory. Marshal G4raxd» 
>n the other hand, enjoined Mina to proceed as slowly as 
K>s3!hle with that expedition ; ftnd that from thence sprang 
be unhappy divisions that broke out among the Spanish 
atriots ? Is it not true that M. Guizot having at mid- 
[ght caused M. Inglada, formerly aide-de-camp to Ge- 
;ral Torrijos, to be called to him, he put into his hands 
te hundred and eighty doubloons, for the use of Colonel 
sddes, who had established the dep6t of his troops at 
staritz ? Is it not true that when he had reached Ba- 
nnewith M. Sanchez, M. Inglada received from the 
der-prefect of that city the following authorisation: — 

'< Bayonae, 90th September, 1850. 
^* The under-prefect of Bayonne authorises Don Fran- 
co Sanchez and Don Emanuel Inglada, Spanish sub- 
ts, to pass as often as they may have occasion f|om 
^onne to Ustaritz/' 

*' (Signed) Geouat." 

s it not true that the Parisian volunteers who, having 
sequently fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, were 
>wn into the dungeons of Pampeluna, had gone under 
authority of the government and furnished with route- 
; delivered by its orders ? Finally, is it not true that 
day before that on which the Moniteur published the 
r for withdrawing the Spanish refugees into the inte- 
even by force, if necessary, M. de Montalivet affirmed 
le Spanish committee that he had just despatched, by 
raph, an order to favour the expeditions of Mina, 

c2 
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Vfii^ mi. Torrijos ? The fSew^t is, that in t)^ interval o^ 
a, few houTSi the diplomaticinju^ction to suj^ress the«pa- 
triotic attempts af the SpaniBh constitutionalists, )iad 
reached the Palais<-Royal together with the m^acing and 
insulting recognition by Ferdinand VII., and that, elated 
at this spurious adoption, the royalty of the banricades did 
not hesitate for a moment to repay it with an act of perfidy, 
. All the facts I haye just retraced are strictly cor- 
rect; the proof of every one of them is in my hand^. 
JKevertheless, the ministry dared unblushingly to deny 
Ihem* M. Guizot maintained, in the tribune, that if 
the ministry of which he formed a part, had been indul^ 
gent to the Spanish patriots, it was because the govern- 
ment gave way at the time to an influence it could ha|c)dl} 
resist. Lafayette scorned this mode of insmuation, and 
dsclared thafbe recognised and avowed himself to be the 
object of the ministerial allusion ; but it was easy to per- 
ceive, by the constraint with which he spoke, ths^t, awsyre 
of some weighty circumstance, he wished to avoid com[pro- 
nMsing any one but himself in the whole of that aiTair : 
that circumstance I shall now state, because it is neces- 
sary that France should know it, and because, having 
passed at the Council and in the presence of eight indivi- 
duals, it is at this day anything but a state secret.* It is 
this : The crown granted one hundred thousand francs to- 
wards the success of the expedition of the Spanish consti- 
tutionalists ; and that sum was converted into two letters of 
credit of fifty thousand francs each, one of which, on a 
banker of Marseilles, was given to the unfortunate Torrijos : 
this is the naked truth. 



. * I mnst here dedere^ on my honour, that however pressing mj 
solicitations to M. de Lafayette to confirm to me the truth of this ftet, 
1 have never been aUe to g«t himto aoknowle^ge' it« < The Getternl 
has always, on that pointj i^rea-an eTasive answer. 



It is known into how toany detestable perseeiitioiiEr that 
protection fioin the highe!9t quarter has been conrerted; 
on the faith of which so many victims hastened to the 
scaffold. The refugees brutally dispersed ; their slightest 
motions^ pointed out to the SpaniA authorities ; the brother 
)f the unfortunate Riego driren from Paris ; Torrijo*, 
he aged Lopez de Galderon, the generous Pinto, and fifty 
)ther martyrs of liberty, urged into an ambush, and mur- 
iered without trial on the part of Spain, without remofi-* 
trance on the part of France which had placed arms m 
beir hands : such were the results of the confidence whictk 
lose vitrtims had placed in the good faith of the govern^ 
tent sprung from the barricades ; such, too, is the respbfi^ 
bility )}iat rests on the heads of some men : Machiavel^ 
oHicj will perhaps absolve them ; but so long as huma^ 
ty shall be anything more than a vain word, will she 
)t call them to a severe account for so much bloodsiied 
id so many calamities ? 

The ministry of the 13th of March asserted m the 
bune, that the Italian insurrections had broken out iftth> 
t any concurrence on their part. They spoke the truth, 
this sense ; that they shrunk at the outset from the ne- 
isity of openly turning to advantage the political interests 
ich those msurrections had created them in Italy ; and 
it they did not dare to support by their arms the nucleus 
Dartisans, and the public opinion so favourable to France, 
ich had declared themselves among our neighbours on 

other side of the Alps. But the ministry lied to France 
I to the world, when they affirmed that they had been 
stant strangers to the revolutionary movements of the 
ian peninsula, and had promised nothing, guaranteed 
ling, to the Italian patriots. In the case of Italy, as 
bat of Spain; political proselytism, as a system, entered 

the calculations of their original pblicy. A ftw f? ' 
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wiQ sufBee to demonstrate the truth of this assertion. 
And let it not be forgotten that these facts are irrefra* 

gable :— 

That which the new monarchy had done for the Spankh 
constitutionalists^ it did likewise, though more timidly, for 
the Italian refugees. A great number of them were for- 
warded secretly to Lyons, and to various other points 
of the Alpine frontier; pecuniary assistance and other 
means for travelling were afforded them ; arms in suffi- 
cient quantity were collected, with the full knowledge of 
the government, at Lyons and Grenoble ; a central com- 
mittee, the whole of whose operations were communicated 
to the ministry, was established at Lyons, from whence it 
acted freely and under the effective protection of the local 
authorities, civil as well as military ; in fine, Louis-Philippe, 
haviiig fruitlessly written to the late king of Naples and 
to his young successor, to engage those princes in an alli- 
ance with netO France^ and to grant a constitution to the 
Neapolitans ; and teeing plainly that his good advice woiild 
not be listened. to> unless favoured by the uneasiness which 
the patriots of the two Sicilies might occasion their govern- 
ment. General Pepe was requested to present at the Palais- 
Royal a draught of a constitution, which was forwarded to 
the Neapolitans. However, as justice is Que to every one, 
I ought to add, that Pepe, having expressed to Loun- 
Philippe his intention of repairing to Naples, the king sent 
word to that general that he would not advise him to take 
that step, for he could not answer for the safety of his 
person. 

Lafayette, however, placing little confidence in those 
private assunpices, and wishing to have a public decla- 
ratioti on that point, called thrice upon the ministry, from 
the tribune, and thrice he obtained the official assent of 
the government to his definition of the system of non- 
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intenrention ; a definitioa which left no doubt as to the 
conduct France would pursue in respect to Italy. Not 
satisfied yet, with the public approval of the cabinet, La- 
ayette wished likewise to be assured of that of the king, 
[le therefore went to Louis-Philippe, and said to him: 
'Hare you read my speech upon the system of non- 
Qtervention, and do you approve of the definition I have 
fiven of that system?" — ** Assuredly, yw," answered 
he king*-—'' It has then the assent of Your Majesty/' 
eplied the general? — ** Most undoubtedly/' added the 
ing. 
It was during these transactions that the insurrection of 
lodena broke out, and then that of Bologna. The pa- 
iots of central Italy, not having the least doubt of the 
mcurrence of France, but wishing to ascertain to what 
ctent they might rely On her support in certain circum- 
ances, had sent deputies to Paris to assure themselves 
' the intentions of the new government, in the probable 
ent of an attempt at armed intervention on the part of 
ustria, in the affairs oi Modena and the Legations. These 
iputies received, in several interviews with the minister 
r foreign affairs, the formal and reiterated promise that 
ance would never permit the interference of Austria, 
d that if a single regiment of the emperor's troops passed 
er the frontier of the duchy of Modena or of the Papal 
tes, a French army would penetrate at the same moment 
o Italy* Lafayette, to whom the Italian deputation had 
ewise applied, and who was more sensible than any o^e 
the depth of the abyss into which a misplaced confidence 
^ht precipitate the Italian patriots, repaired to M. Sebas* 
ni, implored him to let him know, on this subject, the 
entiona of the cabinet, and received from him. the s^me 
)testation8 that had been made to the deputation. .It 
s OQ the foith of these guarad^tees that the insurrections 
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of Modeim and Bologna took place, the iasue of whicby 
skilfully directed, might, have placed in o«ur hands the 
vhole moral and physical strength of Italy. 

Such was the state of things, when the government of 
Ipuis^Philippe, repelling roughly and indignantly, all idea 
of identification with the Italian patriots, and even- the 
suspicion of any patronage whatever of the proscribed 
foreigners, sent Lieutenant-general Bachel^ to Lyons* 
with orders to dissolve the Italian committee which had 
been formed there with its approbation, to seize the ocA-' 
lections of arms that had been made there with its tacit 
consent, to disperse the refugees who had gathered on die 
Alpine frontier, and to paralyse all the insurrec^aafj 
measures which it had urged them to take for restorm^ 
liberty to their country. 

In order to understand properly the whole extent of that? 
shameful abandonment of principle, it is necessary toex> 
amine into the real causes which produced it. 

Struck with the amazing event of July, the kings of 
Europe saw their dominions exposed to the irruption -of. 
the revolutionary torrent ; and, in their fi^t alarm, th^. 
awaited, as for the accomplishment of a decree of fate, the 
concussion with which their thrones were threat^ed« 
Events were happening every day to confirm that appre^ 
hension. Already Belgium, Switzerland, and Poland had 
interposed themselves between the French principle of the 
sovereignty of the people, and the foreign doctrine <^' le-^ 
gitimacy. Germany itself saw the gathering of the thua- 
der-cloud, precursor of the tempest. Everywhere the 
warmest sympathy for our revolution was the predomiaaot 
feeling of the people. In short, it was impossible for theab*- 
solute monarchies to think that France would be so inane, 
as not to avail herself, whatever in other respects might be 
her moderation, of the embarrassments in the midst of 



which her enemies had so suddenly been plimged. It was 
eridentto those eabtnets that a modification, more or less 
important, in the treaties of 1815, would be the ineritable 
consequence of the overthrow of that monarchy the ex- 
istence of which ikotse treaties had guaranteed. None 
foresaw, nor could foresee, that there would be found 
among us a cabinet capable of condemning the France of 
July to remain a mere spectator of the events that were 
^Rg to tiike plcice in Europe. In fact, it is one of the 
>rodigxe8 of lliat period, that a few men should have ap- 
)eared capable of abaadotiing the position in which the 
evolution of July had placed their country, and dis- 
eganling the palpable necessity of directing every nego- 
iation in the view of obtaining compensation for the 
ainfiil saciifices imposed upon France by the treaty of 
^aris. 

Austria understood very well the logical inferences from 
lat position. It involved for that power, the preservation 
the choicest jewel of her crown, Lombardy, which 
featened to follow the example of the insurgent states of 
ntral Italy ; Piedmont already felt itself disturbed by 
s risilig of Parma; the German troops were scarcely suf- 
tent to restrain the Austro-Italian populations from the 
le of Como to the Venetian canals ! The cabinet of 
snna saw perfectly well that the presence of a single 
mch flag on the southern declivity of the Alps, would 
sufficieint to throw all Italy into a flame. 
[n this state of things, Au^ria, at the same time that 
was marching the flower of her army into Italy, where 
expected to fight us, was the first to open negotiations 
I Fratice, the object of which was to prevent, or at least 
tostponie, a ^conflict upon the issue of which might de- 
d the loss of her possessbns in Italy. M. d'Ap'pouy 
leiited, at the time, to the cabinet of the Tuilefies/ a 

c3 
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verbal ptopositiony which M. Sebastiani Icdd befofe tiie 
cotincii, and the objects of which were : 

Ist. To allow Austria to occupy immediately the Duchy 
of Modena, on the ground of the house of Hapsburg's re- 
versionary title to that duchy, aft^ the ^xtinctioii of the 
reigning ducal family. 

2d. To unite in prevailing upon the Holy See to grant a 
representative constitution to the states of the Church. 

3d. To consider, jointly and severally, of the means of 
effecting a general disarming throughout the continent. 

This threefold proposal gave rise to warm discussions in 
the council. The king, who, even before the question re- 
lative to the Duchy of Modena had been brought under de- 
liberation, had declared for the occupation of that state, on 
the ground of the reversionary title above stated, urged anew 
his opinion in favour ot that concession , M. Laffitte waimly 
opposed it. That minister stated in support of his opinion : 
1st. That the succession to the Duchy of Modena was 
not open ; 2d. That even were the reversionary title claimed 
by Austria actually acquired by that power, the interests 
of France, and above all, the moral interests of the revolu- 
tion of July, would oppose invincible barriers to Uie per- 
mission of its exercise. 

As for the constitutional institutions to be obtained for 
Romagna, the president of the council showed the absurdity 
and impossibility of any such project, so long as the tem- 
poral power of the sovereign pontiff should not be separated 
from his spiritual power. ** Only imagine,'' said he, *' a 
chamber of peers composed of cardinals, and an elective 
chamber filled with rectors and vicars !" In the disarming 
proposal, M. Laffitte saw only a leurre on the part of 
Austria ; a means for pocuring delay, brought forward to 
iparalyse tlie activity of France, and lull her into a deceit- 
ful security. In short, the president of the council eonsi- 
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deriag the wbole of the Austrian proposal as a decq^tion 
directed against France and the order of things which 
had sprung oui of the barricades, demanded that a note, 
based on the reasons be had laid down, should be i|n- 
medaatdy addressed to the cabinet of Vienna* to notify 
to it the positive refusal of France to adhere to its pro- 
posals, and her resolution to exact, by every means in 
her po9?er» the rigorous observance of the princq^le of non- 
interveotion, proclaimed by her as the basis of her foreign 
policy. Su^h was likewise the opinion of LaC^^ette rela- 
tive to the affairs of Italy> and that opinion he expressed 
with an eacnestttess that had the effect of overawing,, at 
least in appeajra^ce, the weaknesses which had already 
conspiied to sacrifice the principles and the men of July. 

The other members of the cabinet, and the king himself, 
appeared to be on the side of* the advice of MM. 
Laffitte and Lafayette ; and, on the next day, M. Sebas- 
tian! read to the council a note, drawn up in the spirit of 
the opioions expressed the day before by the prime mi- 
nister* 

Was this note forwarded to the court of Vienna ? We 
must bdieve it was. At all events there arose from that 
[noment some very serious surmises of the existence of a 
lecret eorrespondence between the Palais-Royal and the 
orei^ diplomatists, iu the minds of the patriot ministers 
vho then formed part of the cabinet of Louis-Philippe. 
Vf. Laffitte suspected, with pain, that despatdses of the 
irst importance, and the results of which might implicate 
lis reaponsibility, were kept from the knowledge of the 
ouncil ; when a fortuitous circumstance occurred, which 
hanged that suspicion into certainty. 

It was a short time after the discussion which I have 
tist related, respecting the affairs of Italy, that is to say, 
n Tuesday y the Sth of March, ISSl, that a courier from 
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Vienna had brougbUo M. Sebastiaiii a despatch from Mar- 
slial MaisoB) who informed his goverAm^t that M. de MeU 
temich had just notified to him, that the Austrian cabinet 
did not recognise the principle of non-intervention, abd 
that his own firm determination was to int^ere^ by arms, 
not only in the states of Parma and Modena, but in all the 
provinces of Italy to which the insurrection should spread* 
V Hitherto/' M. de Mettemich said, ** We have allowed 
France, to put forward the principle of non-interventioit-, 
but it is time she should learn that we do not mean lo 
recognise it in what concerns Italy. We shall carry omr 
arms whithersoever the insurre<^n shall extend* if 
this intervention must lead to war, be it so ; let war oom^l 
We would rather run all its chances than be exposed to 
perish in the midst of popular tumults." 

^^ You know/* wrote our ambassador, ** that hitherto 
no one had declared more openly for peace tlmn myself; 
but I am now convinced, that to ward off the dangera 
which threaten France, it is necessary, without delay, 
and before the Austrian levies are organized, to be first 
in the field, and throw an army into Piedmont." 

This important despatch reached the minister for fo^ 
reign affairs on Saturday the 5th of March. A copy, in 
the handwriting of the son-in-law of M. Sebastian!, was 
immediately forwarded to the king; and yet, on Tuesday 
the 7th, no communication of it had been made to the 
council of ministers. M. Laffitte himself was informed 
of it only through an indiscretion committed in the office 
of the H6tel des Capucines. He repaired immediately 
afterwards to the Palais-Royal, and asked the king if he 
knew of a despatch from Vienna, that was said to have 
arrived at the Foreign Office three days before. The king 
answered that he did, and on M. Laffitte*s expressing his 
astonishment^ the prince explained that strange silence- by 
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the necessity of sometimes yarding against the indiscre- 
tions committed in die council. The minister of war 
came in just at the time. M* Laffitte haring put the same 
question to hhn as 'to the king, Marshal Soult answered 
that he was completely ignorant of that circumstance, and 
manifested the greatest indignation i^inst M. Sebastiani, 
whom he called a traitor. Finally, came in the minister 
foT foreign affinrs, who, upon being questioned by the 
president of the council, answered, stammering, that he 
had certainly receiTcd a letter from Marshal Maison, but 
that iJiatletterwasnotof great importance, uid that,besides, 
be had not had time to communicate it to bis coIlcagu«i. 
However, upon the demand of M. Laffitte, the minister, 
who had not yet placed the despatch in his portfolio, went 
;o his office to fetch it, and at last laid it before the council, 
rhe opinion of the members to whom the existence of that 
[ocument had been a secret, is, that the king and M. 
^astiani had intended to keep it from their knowledge. 

From that moment, and notwithstanding that it was pro- 
nised that a similar mystification should not be repeated, 
<f . Laffitte determined on retiring. I can affirm that hb 
ssignation was owing principally to the opinions which 
le king entertained upon the foreign policy of France, 
hat prince would have peace at any price, and declared 
penly, that, whatever in that respect might be the opinion 
!* his council, his own was irrevocable and unalterable* 

Nevertheless, Louis-Philippe opposed or feigned to op- 
>se with all his might M. Laffitte's intention to retire, 
f which retirement, said he, his friend would do hifn 
ore faami than he had done* him good by assisting to 
ace the' crown upon his head. However, at the end of 
i audience in which he again laid down his system of 
►vemmenl, a system of movenient and progretssion, dia* 
dtrically 0{qp06ed to that in which the king declared 
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)m intention to pertist^M.Laffitte entreated Hie Majesty to 
accept his resignation, and earnestly advised him to ei^nist 
the presidency of the council to M. Casimir Porter. The 
king again refused to accept his resignation, and eTinced 
the most unqualified ai^ersion for the successor whom Laf- 
fitte bad named. Louis-Philippe said^ at the time, ^at he 
had a decided antipathy to M. Gasimir P^ner's imperious 
.character, to his constant ill health, and even to the colour 
of his face.* 

Notfirilhstanding all that, M .Laffitte resolved at any rate 
to withdraw from a fake position, unworthy of his political 
honesty ; convened nextj day a council of the ministers, which 
met at the Treasury, and in which, after representing the 
system pursued until then as destructive to the principtes 
of the revolution of July, to the interests and the honour 
of France, he again unfolded his notions of government, and 
called upon his colleagues to choose without delay between 
the adoption of his system and his immediate reMgnatiom. 
His ooUeagues were silent ; he renewed his question yet 
more m^ently ; the same silence ensued ; one of them 
only,M» de Montalivet, answered that, for his part, he was 
more inclined to conform to the system of M. Perier than 
to that of M. Laffitte. At those woids M. Laffitte de- 
clared the sitting ended. This was on the 1 1th of March; 
the next day, the 12th, the resignation of the president of 
the council was tend^ed for the third time, and accepted 
by him who, a few days before, had again told him that 
St. James and St. Philip were united on earth as they 
were in heaven. 

* Tina antipatihy to M. Cflsimir Perier, whether red or affected, 
was not the only sacrifice that l^e monarehy of the bfyricaiies iopMed 
upon itself in tne choice of its ministers. It is well known that, in 
their fandlito commnnieations, the king and the Dnke of Orleans 
pcofeaaed, at that time, the aooat aorenign eoatani^t for Maishal Soult, 
and often amused themselres with laughing at the gasconading efforts 
of that minister to get himself appointed president ^ the oounoil. 



Sttdi yfcate the ciroimiBtances that led to the fonnati^ 
of the mmistry of the 13th of March. 

Here a question suggests itself, which has given rise to 
doubts unfavourable to the good faith of the citizen 
monarchy, but for the solution of which history is as yet 
only furnished with ccmjectures. It is asked, whether the 
r^iet so Ivnshly expressed for the retirement of M. 
Laffitte, and the dissolution of his cabinet, were icaUy 
sincere ; or whether, on the contrary, the temporary em- 
ployment of some patriots in the conducting of the public 
afiairs had not been considered merely a necessity of the 
moment, and their removal premeditated from the very 
day of their accession, and prepared by an intrigue of 
whidi the ordinances of the 13th of March were only 
the natural winding up ? However readily we may believe 
in th^ existence of every species of political hypocrisy, 
me is reluctant to admit such a construction as would 
prove the throne of the barricades to be nothing but the 
itage of a mountebank, upon which every thing, even to the 
sffusions of friendship, is a mere farce. I will not, theve- 
fore, believe that, in high places, afiPection, gratitude, re- 
uctance, and tears, have been only acted, but will take 
dl thoee demonstrations to be true. However, it is a 
xMutive fact, which I put without comment to the con- 
ciences of my readers, that, before M. Laffitte's accession 
o the presidency of the councilt some one who was la- 
K>u£uig to procure the appointment of M. P6rier, received 
com the latter this very significant answer : '^ It is in vcm ; 
he moment is not yet arrived; Laffittemust go/irst." 

I have q;>oken at some length of the circumstances 
slative to the ministry of the 3d of November, because 
bey bear the same character of political apostacy as those 
rhich led to the removal of Lafayette from public afiairs. 
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However, it would be a great Hiistake to conclude from thia 
coiucidence, that an absolute identity of principles existed 
between the commander-in-chief of the national guards 
of the kingdom and the ministry of the 3d of November. 
In another chapter oi this book, I shall prove, on the 
contrary, that decided differences of opinion upon the 
most essential points of our internal and external policy, 
often broke out between Lafayette and that cabinet, col- 
lectively considered. Thus, for instance, they constantly . 
differed upon the question of the tax-paying qua1ifica|io|i 
for electors and deputies, upon the liberty of the press^ . 
the secarity to be given by the proprietors of newspapets, 
the monopoly of printing. Sec, But now that they are 
confounded in one common reprobation in the eyes of 
the court, and of those intriguers who obstruct its ap- 
proach, I have thought it better only to make one general 
mention of the slight which had to be endured by patriots^, 
who, differing as to the means, agreed as to the principle;, 
the triumph of the revolution of July ; the interests and . 
the honour of France. 

In the midst of all the struggles which he had to sua-, 
tain in the council and at the tribune, to save the honour 
of France and the liberty of her most natural alliea, La- 
fayette did not forget other interests extremely dear to 
him, although they were being agitated on a distant 
stage. Under the egime that had just perished, he had 
in vain urged, for ten years, the recognition of the South 
American states. But the old government, restrained by 
family considerations, and remaining deaf to the call of tht 
commercial and political interests of France, had allowed 
England, by the priority of her relations with the new 
states of that rich hemisphere, to take possession of all the 
advantages which a similarity of manners, climate, reli- . 



gion, and the experience acquired by our commercial trans- 
actions througH the medium of old Spaxa, had opened to 
us in Tain. 

Lafayette thought, that France havmg shaken off the 
yoke of the Restoration and of the Holy Alliance, should 
seize upon this moment to make a frank and plain decla- 
ration of the independence and the nationality of the old 
Spanish colonies. Consequently, in the first days of the 
revolution of July, he ascended the tribune, interrogated 
M. M0I6, and drew from the government an official decla- 
ration that France recognised, as independent states, the 
different republics of Soutii America ; that she was ready 
to treat with their envoys and to accredit her own to their 
3;ovemmeht8. Hiis was a great point in diplomacy, which 
3erhaps' would have been still in dispute, had. not the man 
>f the two worlds caused it to be decided, more through 
he power of circumstances than by the wish of the men 
3 power. Who, in fact, would now venture to assert that, 
ad Fefdinand VII. required the non-recogtiition of bis old 
lUQsatlantic possessions, as a condition of his irecognis- 
ig the accession of Louis-Philippe, that concession would 
ive been refused him ? 

Such was Lafayette in his relations with diplomacy, Ivith 
e patriots of every country, and with the external policy df 
ranee, after that Revolution which was to have restored 
-ance to tbe rank and consideration of whrch the Bourbons 
id despoiled her. 

Brought up in the grand school of revolutions ; instructed 
the contemplation of the vicissitudes which accompanied 
i emancipation of America and of the finest country in 
rope ; by turns an actor and a victim in these tragic per- 
tnan ces ; Lafayette had acquired, by the experience of half 
sntury, the entire conviction that the most solid security 
the liberty of a nation, is the liberty of all those which 
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are contiguoos to it ; and that, for a revolution to become 
stable, especially on a continent, it must be defended by a 
combination of general interests, and of occasions for mutual 
aieustance, dictating the constant use of the same means 
i^ainst the projects and the pretensions of the same 
enemies. Trom these opini(ws, determined on for fifty 
jiears, upon affairs of government, hos sprung that unal- 
terable attachment of Lafayette to all those nations w1k> 
have either conquered or endeavoured to conquer their 
liberties. Hence that filial love, that unlimited confidence, 
that religious veneration, which all the patriots of Europe 
and America testify towards the veteran of the cause of the 
people. 

Hits almost universal naturalization of Lafayette i% 
undoubtedly, an absolute phenomenon in the history of the 
world. It may be conceived that the man whom all the 
states of South America, from Chili to the Isle of Palma^ 
have chosen as the arbiter of their destinies ; whom Nerlii 
America claims as one of her purest glories; to whom 
the people of Europe testify the same feelings, in|>ropor- 
tion as they wish to be free ; it may be c<Xiceiyed, I say, 
that such a man has an existence Apart in the pcdkics 
of the world, an existence which, to make use of his 
own ezpresiioB in a letter to his constituents, he is for 
from wishing to resign. This patriotic universdUty is an 
object of terror to the despotism and the aristocracy tiNKt 
weigh so heavily upon the worid. But the friends of order 
and of a wise liberty, can and do only see in it a moral 
power, which may immensely contribute towards the 
emancipation of Europe, and the introductkHt into the 
«ode of public law which is now preparing, of true prin- 
dples of equality, liberty, and order, at the least possible 
«Q6t of disturbance and suflfering. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tjial of the ministen— This erent awakens the azpeetitioas U all 
parties— Apprehensions of the Palais-Kojal — The Court places all 
its hope in LafWette — Flattery, pramisea, and protestations, witb 
which he is loaded-- • With what intention he renews his demand of the 
abolition of the punishment of death— Disposition of people's minda 
--MessQtes tafaen bj Lafayette to secure the lires of the aconsed 
and the independence of the judges — He eompromises hispofHikBi]^ 
— ^Result of the trial— The d^ger passed, ingratitude revives. 

The divarication of political opinions and vieirB whicli 
dready separated Lafayette from the men of the 7th of 
lugusty was still increasing, when the approaching trial of 
he ministers gave another colouring to the intentions of 
he Ck)urt with respect to the commander-in-chief of the 
atbnal guards of the kingdom. The most entire eo&fi-^ 
ence, the most afiectionate deference, the most filial 
aspect, succeeded^ on a sudden, to the suspicions, the 
mbrage^ the jealousy, and the private sarcasms, which had 
ready fidlen to thd lot of the noble general. 
Lafayette was not deceived by these demonstrations; he 
tied the feeling that dictated them; and although he 
ry clearly foresaw their termmation, he nevertheless per«- 
ted in the resolution of performing his duty in every 
rticular ; and, if necessary, of sacrificing his popularity 
' the honour of the revolution of July. Attached to 
:s revolution, even to enthusiasm, his chief aspinttion was 
It it should go down to posterity as the beam idbd of 
pular omnipotence. 

To any other than Lafayette, the project of saving a 
r men, whose hands were steeped in the blood of so 
ny patriots whose graves were scarcely closed^would 
'e been insurmountably difficult ; any other popularity 
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than his own would have inevitably perished in the at- 
tempt. The names of the ministers whom he wished to 
save from the vengeance of the people, reminded them of 
a war unto death, and sworn from all time, against our 
liberties. These men had been selected by the oligarchy 
from among the most guilty and the least sympathetic to^ 
wards France, among the actors and the accomplices in all 
the counter-revolutionary plots that had been carried on 
for forty years. They were the promoters of all the in- 
trigues, the performers of all the violences, with which the 
country had been harassed under the Restoration* In 
whatever way they were considered, these men, submis- 
sive yet despotic, ferocious yet imbecile, the refuse of the 
emigrants, or the tools of the Empire, had presented a 
contradiction the most extraordinary by which national 
probity had ever been insulted. They had, moreover, 
conceived, meditated, and signed the ordinances ; they had 
caused the capital to be fired upon during three days j 
twenty thousand families called them to accoont for the 
loss of a husband, a father, a son, or a friend, murdered 
by their orders. And to what class did these vic^ms 
belong? To that precisely which Lafayette particularly 
cherished, and by which he was the most sincerely beloved 
and respected. 

Almost the whole of the national guards also demanded 
against the ministers the most severe application of the 
law for the punishment of high treason. 

On another side, the most opposite parties, the most irre- 
concilable passions, the most contradictory expectations, 
were all centred at the trial of the ministers. This mo- 
ment was awaited with equal impatience by the Carlists, 
the Bonapartists, and particularly by the foreign cabinets, 
all firmly believing that the monarchy of July would not 
sumve this great trial of its stability. 



Tbissituation, already so difficult, became sUU more 
complicated, by the presence of a number of returned 
transports^ thieves^ and malefactors of every kind, who, 
i)a?ing derived no profit from the grand week, hoped 
to find in. a new commotion, an ample indemnity for 
the mcrifices imposed upon them by the sublime poputo 
probity which sanctified the days of July. In fine, 
it was necessary to add to all these elements <tf. dis- 
oider^.tbe secret but very active co-operation of thepo* 
Hoe, which after living upon the wages of the Empire and 
ef legkimstcy, was inclined to give itself up to any otl^r 
power that would offer it greater profits and more security 
for its duration than a throne of yesterday, which nobody 
expected would last. 

; AA.for the republican youth, already so dissatisfied -with 
the'tscooked march of the new government, it is bu^ jus* 
lioe toiiay, that whether through a conscientious feeUng of 
legal order, or apprehendmg a disturbance favourable to 
the Carlii^ or In^rial interest, or whether, in fine, tbmr 
Section for Lafayette was stronger than their resentments, 
tibie; sacrificed every other consideration to the puUic tran* 
^uiiUty, and cordially seconded the zeal and the effiuto of 
^ n^onal guard. 

Meanwhile the capital was a prey to the most dreadful 
^iU4ety» ' At Court, at the Exchange, in the saloons, in 
the countinghouses,in the warehouses, everywhere, the men, 
who after the danger, most ardently wished and called for 
t^e- dismissal of Lafayette, were not the least forward in 
sounding his praises, and proclaiming him once again, the 
saviour of his country, and the ^g^s of the monarchy. 
l^fte Palais-Royal, which had become tjie asylum whithar 
adll ; the tren^lers of the higher classes had taken.refuge 
^luri^ the storm, were in ecstaoy, whUe shakmg with fear, 
before the unrivalled man, whose virtues, .they said* 
eclipsed the finest characters of antiquity. Just then, when 
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nante of Lafayette was mentioned, everything that was 
k>yal, patriotic, and disinteiested, was understood. I 
moUect a few jokes passed by the Prince-Royal at the 
expense of the pale faces, the grotesque confusion, and the 
doctrinaire quakings, which his father's palace exhilnted. 
^ It was enough to make one die with laughter,^* said His 
Royal Highness. 

Such was the disposition of men's minds, when the king's 
council apprised I^fayette that the fullest powers were 
entrusted to him, and that he was to remain invested willi 
iihem during the whole time that the trial of the ministers 
riiould last. The police of the Palais-Royal, of the Lux- 
embourg, and of the Chamber of Peers* the command of the 
troops of the line, together with that of the naticmal guaid^ 
were exclusively confided to him. Where the du^f of 
Lafayette was clearly traced out, he could not hesitate in 
his decision. He willingly accepted all the responsibility 
tiius accumulated upon a man of seventy, and took upon 
hknself to ensure the regular course of justice, and die 
strict execution of its sentence whatever it might be. 

The following is the order of the day which he published 
cm this subject: I only give this document as the starting- 
point of the measures which we shall find him taking. 

0&I>£It OF THE DAT OF THE 8tH OF DECEMBER, 1830. 

** The General, Ck)mmander-in-chief of the National 
Guards, being ordered by the King to take also the com- 
mand of the troops of the line that shall be on duty on 
occasion of the trial of the ministers, gives the following 
directions: — 

^* The chief of the staff of the National Guard, and Ge- 
neral Fabvier, will make arrangements to carry into effect 
the measures ordered by the General-in-chief concerning 
the removal of the prisoners to the Luxembourg, and the 
maintenance of public order. 



<^ Generals Fabvier and Carbannel will transmit the 
orders oi the General-in-chief to the troops* whether of the 
national guards or the line, as also to Colonel Feistaniel, 
first in command, and to lieutenant-colonel Lavocat^ 
second in command. 

** In the absence of the chief of the general staff, the 
aides-de»camp G. W. Lafayette and Joubert will fulfil the 
duties of under-chiefe of the staff, and one of them will 
remain at the quarters of general staff, with the General- 
in-chief, to sign orders. 

'' From the I4th of this month, and until further 
orders, the ms^or-generals, colonels, superior officers of 
the staff or of the legions, and all the citizens com-* 
posing the national guard of Paris and its district, are 
not, under any pretext, to put off their uniform. 

'< The national guards forming part of the battalions 
of reserve in each legion, may attend to their private 
afiairs, on leaving, however, information at their dweU* 
ings, where they are to be found in case of ^eir being 
called for. 

^' Those who shall be on guard at the Luxembourg, are 
not to leave their posts without a written permission from 
the ofiScer first in command. From the same period a 
chief of battalion shall be on guard at the chef-lieu of 
each arrondksement, and shall proceed to execute the 
orders given by the general staff, or by Generals Fabvier 
aad Carbonnel. 

'< Particular mstructions will be sent daily to each 
chief of a legion or commanding officer. 

" Lafayette." 

From the time of the arrest of the ministers (which was 
quite fortuitous, and certainly independent of the will of 
Loois-Philippe, who wished their escape) Lafayette had 
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uded every means to save those deeply-guilty tnen from the 
almost inevitable fate that threatened them. He wished 
that they should be made the subject of a severe example 
of national justice ; but it was repugnant to his feelings 
that the people of the barricades, after having been so 
generous to Charles X., should show themselves vindictive 
and implacable towards those who carried into effect the 
counter-revolutionary will of that despot ; more especially 
as these same ministers, who had no protector but him- 
self, were the very men who but lately had ordered 
him to be arrested and shot. Besides, Lafayette idolized 
the revolution of July ; and the mere idea of seeing it 
lowered to the system of the scaffold, would, in his opinion, 
detract from its romantic character, or, as I have already 
said, from its beau idkal. 

It was with this intention (openly avowed, notwithstand- 
ing the popular irritation which it must of necessity excite 
against him), that Lafayette, who, besides, had always 
ahown himself opposed to the punishment of death, par- 
ticularly for political offences, had supported, on the 17th 
of August, the proposition of M. de Tracy, tending to ob- 
tani the immediate abolition of that punishment. Lafayette 
did not dissemble that the great approaching trial was an 
additional motive with him for soliciting the Chamber to 
adopt the proposition of his honourable friend ; for, as he 
said upon every opportunity, he thought it was of the great- 
est importance that victims should no longer be sacrificed 
after the combat. And when his friends observed to him, 
that his anxiety on behalf of those guilty ministers would 
render him very unpopular, at a time when the relatives and 
friends of six thousand victims were calling for justice on 
the blood that had just been shed, he replied, Uiat <' po- 
pularity, which is the most valuable of treasures, the only 
one that is worthy of ambition, is, however, like all other 
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tmsnres, inteiided to be expended m the promotion of 
die public welfare and of justice, of the true national 
ititerestSy such as they appear to l^e txmscience of him 
who makes tise of it." 

- He had ddiiver^ the follo^ng iipeech apon this painful 
Sttbjecty three months previous to the trial of those mini- 
sters who, but eight-and-twenty days before, had pointed 
him out to the executioners of Charles X. : — 

*^ I think that the abolition of the punishment of death 

is a principle, or rather an isolated opinion, independent 

of the judicisd ameliorations of which I feel, as he does, 

the necessity, f will pertist in calling for it, as long as the 

infallibility of man's judgment shail not ha^vc been proved 

to me. This question, gentlemen, is not a new one : the 

abolition of the punishment of death has been called for, 

fn all times, by the most respectable publicists. It was 

called -for in tiie Constituent Assembly by many deputies; 

of whom I shall only mention three : Adrian Dupoht, a 

most enlightened magistrate ; Af . de Tracy, the father of 

my honourable friend the author of the admhtible Com* 

mentary upon Montesquieu ; and the virtuous Laroche* 

Ibucaukl, the truest mod^l of a great and excellent citizen^ 

so lamentably, so basely murdered at Gisors, after the 

lOth of August. This question at present occupies the 

senate of the United States. It has been introduced 

t^re by the same Edward Livingston who has completed 

the work commenced by him in the legishiture of the state 

of Louisiana. 

*' How unfortunate, gentlemen, that the abolition of the 
punishment of death should not have been adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly ! How much irreparable grief won]d 
have been spared us ! And what would not the greater 
number of those even who concurred in those various and 
multitudinous condemnations have given, a short time 

%'OL, II. ' D 
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after, to redeeivi» ev^ at the aa^prifice of th^ bloo^r tbc^ 
part which they had taken in thosp sentencat ? I aob^w**^ 
ledge^ ge^tl^meQy that since our political (^tonn% I fe^ air 
invincible horror of the punishment of de^. Ouf pre^^i^V 
revolution besura quite a di^ei^l chaiaQter from the pfe«- 
cediog reyolntions. With pat^otitm and courage w^ h^^o^ 
seen the greatest generosity united. It wer« worthy pf ll|ia 
last revolution to distinguish itself, thiiaearlyy by tiie graat 
act of humanity which my honourable friend ha^ ju^ pro- 
posed to you. I vote for its beipg taken into consideri^tion*'* 

I render homage to the feelings that plac^ such lan«s 
guage in the mouth of him who has bcien called ^tH 
reason, the iegfikf^ of th^ Constituent Ass^bly ; of hi^ 
who, forty years before, had joined his voice tf> the eloiqnenl^ 
voice of PupQxt, in demanding the suppression of tbi% 
human immolation. The inviolability of the life of man» 
has been, at all tiines, m the eyes of the most enlightened 
philosophers, the principle upon which all human society, 
rests; and the time is doubtless, not far distant when this 
conservative principle will be established, and momentary 
utility will give way to eternal justice. As the honourable 
M. de Tracy has said, '* Nothii^ but what is just and tma 
can be really productive of beneficial eonsequenees." 

Nevertheless, it may be. allowable to ask, whether th^ 
moment was opportune for submitting this imports^^ 
question to the legislature, whep, in order to proceed con- 
sequentially, it would haye bee&. necessary, first of all> to 
enter upon an entire revision of the penal code, the Dra-* 
conian severity of which still bears the impress of the most 
intoleraUe despotiam? In order to save a few great crimi-> 
nals, ought the qnei^t^on to haye been treated in this 
isolated manner, while, in the general opinion, its consi-i 
deration called fer long meditation, profound discussions, 
and a time of tranquillity? 
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rla.fikey the pcmichnieiit of d««th Miig^ in force, at 
the time the ministers were brought to trial, and when 
eaoRiioas erknea had jnst been perpetrsjted agaitist what 
ia dearest to man, liberty; was it not to be feared that, 
in depEmng the law of its strongest sanction, the an- 
tbority of the national sovereignty might be weakened, 
aB4 the jcharge of a partiality enttrdy arietoeratic ifiight be 
incurred ? I declare that, tn my opinion, as ki that of every 
co&aciei^ious man, the puaishineat of death ought to be 
aboHahed; I iliba declare, that afber contributing with all 
my feeble rneajus to save the wholesale muidevers employed 
by Chark&X., from the death which the vengeance of the 
people might have inflicted upon them, I congratulate 
myself every day mora and more that the national justice 
did not bear heavily upon them. But when I reflect 
upon the consideratioaa which seemed to justify the 
maJdng. a gveat example, such as the necessity of bind- 
ing the cause of the nexxr monarchy to that of the re- 
volution, by a decisive act of retribution, to strike terror 
into aH who might attempt to tread in the footsteps 
of a felonious cabinet, and to prove to Europe that an 
impassable abyss separated the revolution from the new 
order of Ihii^ ; when, above all, I remember the disposi- 
tion of people's minds, and the violent exclamations which 
caUed for the ponishment of those signal criminals, and 
wiien I see that the axe of the executioner has again fallen 
upon the necks of the peq)le, as soon as it ceased to be 
suspended ov^ those of their most implacable enemies; 
then I cannot forbear saying, that in those most trying cir- 
cumstances, Lafayette gratuitously staked his immense 
popularity foar the sake of gratifying an exalted feeling of 
generosity and humanity. M. de Polignac had set a price 
upcan the head of Lafayette ; Lafayette resolved to save the 
head of M. de Polignac : history will perhaps declare^ that 

d2 
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this conduct showed the man ; the virtuons man^ no doifbC ; 
but has not virtue also its pride ? 

However that may be, all Europe had its eyes fixed 
upon Lafayette. His enemies awaited the event with the 
strongest hope, his friends in the most painful anxiety ; 
both saw in iX the necessary termination of his popularity, 
and consequently of his political existence. In fact, symp- 
toms of deep dissatisfaction on account of the solicitude 
he showed in favour of the prisoners at Yincennes, broke 
out even in the midst of his 9taff. There, as among the 
people, the national guards, and the youth of the schools, 
indignation was manifested at the idea that the instiga- 
tors of the ordinances of July, the authors of the mas- 
sacre of seven thousand patriots, should enjoy a scandal- 
ous impunity, ere the ashes of their victims were yet 
cold. A cry of vengeance re-echoed from all sides ; and 
it. was only, it must be said, in the hope of obtaining that 
vengeance from the law, that the people refrained from 
taking it with their own hands. ^ 

This exasperation of the public mind, well known to 
Lafayette, which was exaggerated to him by his partisans 
as well as by his adversaries, only made him still more 
determined to withstand the storm, and to procure, at any 
sacrifice, that the law should be respected. He accord- 
ingly took every measure which his vast command placed 
at his disposal,' to maintain public tranquillity ; to preserve 
the lives of the accused ministers, and the independence 
of the high court which had reconciled itself to passing 
judgment on its friends. 

In 1789, as in 1830, Lafayette, in his efforts to main- 
tain public order, had always acted upon the principle of 
avoiding sudden and alarming movements, of preventing 
rather than repressing, of persuading rather than coercing. 
His system was constantly, to stem the torrent of popular 
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tumult by patience and the vis inertiiB of great masses, 
rather than by those murderous charges and noisy demon- 
strations, which in general appeared to him only calculated 
to sow the dangerous seeds of hatred and revenge among 
the citizens. As he has himself said, that which he feared 
the most was, to excite the animosity of the working- 
jackets against the uniforms of the national guards; a 
consideration ali-powerful in his eyes, but which, however, 
never prevented him from manifesting firmness in the exe- 
cution of his duty, however rigorous it might be. 
' This prudence, at once politic and paternal, was always 
advantageous to Lafayette. I have frequently had an op- 
portunity of convincing myself that the benevolent zeal of 
his fellow-citizens, of every party, procured him informa- 
tion, upon which he took measures that generally an- 
ticipated the tardy communications which the police 
transmitted to his staff. This system of firmness and 
conciliation was at all times the ruler by which he was 
guided. It will be ^een, on looking over the journals of 
the day, that in the most difficult periods of our first revo- 
lution, it often happened to him, in order to avoid a col- 
lision between the national guard and the people, to throw 
himself alone in the midst of a tumultuous populace, to 
.quiet them, rescue the victims, and himself deliver up the 
guilty into the hands of justice.* 

* A circumstance related bj M. de Montlosier, in his Memoirs (in 
other respects rery partial and inexact concerning the first revolu- 
tionary moTements, which were only known to the author, then in 
retirement at the extremity of Auvergne, through the interested cor- 
respondence of the aristocrats of Paris) exhibits the generous anxiety 
which always characterised the conduct of Lafayette, e7en towards his 
enemies. M. de Montlosier relates that at the termination of a rery 
stormy sitting of the Constituent Assembly, a sitting in which the 
Cot^ droit had 7iolently attacked Lafayette, he, M. Montlosier, was 
■«lru0k with the pertinacilv with which some national guards kept following 
him, and haying asked we reason of an officer who appeared to follow 
ium ia a more particular manner^ he learned with gratitude, that on all 
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The doctrinairerli^Ye kad the insolenGe to tas^ the cod* 
duct of Lafayette with weakness and inith succuAlmig to 
the mob ; and this false knputlition has ii6t been without 
its influence upon stfperficial minds, who prefer adopting 
a given opinion to observhig and reflecting for themselves. 
Were it necessary, it might here be the place to say, that 
never, and least of all during his commaoid of 1830^ did 
Lafayette obtain popularity by ill-timed conceosion. he^ 
the disturbances that nec^searSy arose in the first ebullition 
of the revolution of Jtdy, be compared with the disturbances 
occasioned by the reactionary policy of Uie calniiet of the 
13th of March, and let it be candidly declared wbether any 
parallel ekists between die relative inportanee and disas- 
trous consequences of the one and of the other. I do not 
yet speak of the deplorable conflict that has just filled the 
streets of Paris with blood : those days of mOuming will 
find in this woric a plaee that was not reserved for them. 

As M. Odilon-Barrot reminded the present ministers, 
in speaking of the last events of Lyo&s ; in the early days 
of Uie revolution, when the popular agitation was at its 
height, numerous and formidable assembli^es having ma- 
nifested improper intentions, Lafayette atid the prefect of 
the Seine, men of the revolution and the movemefnt, suc- 
ceeded in repelling those tumultuous demands with a very 
difierent firmness from that which was evinced by the men 
of the juste milieu. There, also, the workmen in difierent 
trades, those men still covered with the dust of the barri- 
cades, demanded, with loud cries, an increase of wages ; 
others, the demolition of machinery, which they erroneously 
considered injurious to their interests. Well ; let us be 
kindly informed whether the general-in-chief, or the first 

similair oeeadons, LafqwCke ordered flie nfttioiial goaidf to watch bo- 
cTotlj, that the depntiea of the C6t£ droit might not experienoe iny 
iaaaltOA the paM of the people whooe irritnioii they hsd sxoitsd. 



^ukgktMib of die dl^pttrttiMnt of the Seine, snlraidefed, In 
any of these crises^ a sing^le'prineiple of jostiee and poUtkal 
Economy. 

I reboltect that, aonte tbkie after the trial of the mi* 
nist^^y M. d^ l^cmtaUt^ being praiebty eome ardent 
fiatriola came to itifote Lafayette that a numenras aiaem* 
hlage were prde^eding to die trimnphal arch of the 
Tuikries to tear off the trophies of the Troeadero. What 
^Uras t^generai^in-chief's answer? That he detested thoee 
IttipioilS'trephies, as flmch as anybody conld ; bat that if it 
was ititahled to destroy them in an illegal manner, he 
^tOnld march against the iumultneas IMenMage: and the 
i&sseiabiAge retired at the foice of LafttyMe. It is trne 
Ih^wften tile patriots had t^tired, he sifongly urged the 
ttkiister of Uie interior to caikse those bas-relieft, 
detestable tnotimikents of a sacrilegions victory, to be 
inttoedtately rethoved. 'M.de-MtetaliVet promised their 
ittin^diate dentolitidn : theto banbles, however, of the 
Restoration, were permitted to remain until after La^ 
fayetfe's designation. Another asseltiblage came to 
demand their removal, in the presence of the king, of 
the new general*in^cMef of the natitmal guard, and the 
commander of the first mifitary divlsioni who were then 
reviewing four battalions in the eoUrt'^yard of theTuileries. 

In the same manner were effaced those dear fteur^de-lh 
tot the preservation of which so much •ani^ty had been 
manifested. Two popular tumults were reqwitte, before 
it was decided upon to -remove these emblems from 
ihe pediments of the Pdais-Royal, and fh>m die panels of 
the carriages of thecitizen king; which- made Li^ayette 
say, when Louis-Philippe was complaining^ to hiiu of the 
detnands of the people ; ** You know that I have always 
wished the ronioval of those ensigns of CcMentz* atid of 
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the Restoration; I would have destroyed them much 
earlier than you have done." 

The patriots attached much importance to the removal 
of the remains of Manuel and Foy to the Pantheon. Six 
thousand young men, accompanied by a number of na*- 
tional guards, took possession of the bust» of those great 
citizens ; and in their generous impatience to pay the debt 
of their, country, they were marching in ][Nrocession to the 
temple, when, rushing forward to meet these masses, and 
representing to them that by such proceedings they were 
:taking the law into their own hands, M. Qdibn-Barrot 
prevailed upon them, without difSculty, that the two busts 
should be deposited in. the great hall of the H6tel-de-ViUe, 
until a bill, which he promised to solicit, should have 
legalised the removal of their mortal remains to the 
Pantheon. And, indeed, the government hastened to 
ratify the promise of the prefect of the Seine, by appoint- 
ing a commission, over which Lafayette presided^ and com- 
posed of Marshal Jourdan^ MM. de Schonen^ Jacqueminot, 
and Casimir Delavigne. This committee drew up d^projet 
de loi, which was agreed to,, and presented to the Chamber 
by M.Giiizot. But that was only a compromise with 
danger, a deception, a cowardly act on the part of the 
xnen of the. 7th of August, who, after eighteen months' 
delay, have succeeded in keeping from a sepulchre on 
which is inscribed. To the great men^ their country grate- 
fuly the remains of those men to whom France incontes- 
tably owes the most gratitude. The petty incidents and 
the miserable intrigues are not forgotten* which but 
lately compelled the honourable M. de Salverte to with- 
draw his motion^ to avoid new insults to the memory 
of the defenders of liberty. But, what is not known» 
and what will probably appear incredible^ even at this 
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time 80 fertile in moAstrosities, is, that the only cause 
for the repugnance falling from so high a quarter upon 
die remains of Manuelywas the anathema which this 
great orator had dared to hurl against the elder branch 
of the Bourbons. There are certain places where they 
were shocked at the bare idea of seeing a French chamber 
bequeath immortality to a tribune of the peoplcy who had 
dared to proclaim, in the face of the world, that an invin- 
cible repugnance separated France from the men of Cob- 
lentz and of Quiberon. Could the dynasty of the paving- 
stones in conscience, forgive this insolent contempt for the 
Lord's anointed ? 

It is useful to recal these circumstances to the recol- 
lection of those champions of order and force, who for these 
eighteen months have represented the men of the people 
as promoters of disorder and anarchy ; poor statesmen ! 
who aver that their very unpopularity is owing to their 
talent foe governing, and who affect not to know that it is 
precisely that instinctive sympathy between the masses and 
certain men, which enables them more easily to govern, 
by persuasion or by force, the most stormy passions. 

** True popularity," as Lafayette has said, ** does not 
consist in doing whatever pleases the multitude, but in the 
success with which you can persuade them that they ought 
-not to do what is wrong, or in the firmness with which, 
when requisite, you can prevent them from doing so with- 
out losing their affection." 

By such marks true popularity is known ; not that which 
has just drenched the streets of Lyons, Grenoble, and 
Paris, with blood ; which marches only with the lighted 
match and the bayonet ; which scatters on all sides hatred 
and revenge, fills the country with conspiracies aad plots, 
and divides France into five or six armed factions in order 
to live suspended amidst their divisions. This popularity 

d3 
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does not belong either to LafkyetCfe or his friends ; tlieirs 
is that whose moral power has sufliced, during eight 
months of political storms and convulsions, to settle an 
empire shaken even to its fbundations t to defend French 
society against the greatest dangers that have ever 
threatened it; to reserve for the operation of a doubtful 
law and a suspicious tribunal, the greatest criminals that 
have called down upon their heads the vengeance of the 
people, and save in spite of itself a monarchy which was 
hastening to its ruin ; and all this, as M. Laffitte has ob- 
served, without causing a single individual to put on mourn- 
ing. Such, is, however, the popularity ¥^ch the doctri^ 
naxrei accuse of incapacity fer government. But the waves 
fluctuate, and ministries likewise ; let us have patience. 

To return to the trial of the ministers. On the breaking 
out of the first troubles in Paris after the events of July, 
Lafayette, admirably seconded by the two prefects of 
the Seine and the police, and more immediately by the 
chief of his staff, had made arraugements by which fifteen 
thousand men of the national guard might at any time be 
assembled in arms at designated points, the intervening 
spaces being constantly occupied by troops of the line, 
equally well distributed by the judicious care of General 
Fabvier. 

These measures to ensure public safety, did not appear 
to Lafoyette sufficient to arrest the torrent which threatened 
to overflow the capital from all quarters. In fact, there 
were no longer partial assemblages to be overcome, but 
an insurrection, the more formidable as its ranks were 
swelled by the discontented of all parties, and even by a 
great number of excellent citizens, who, strangers to every 
faction, only conceived themselves to be moved by a laud- 
able feeling of indignation against the impunity pro- 
mised to the ministers of Charles X* All men, in short. 
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^oAsdendous or not, joined ia the iiime ory of *^ Death 
and Revenge !" 

The iMitetAhowrgf the Fidaii^pRoyal, the prisons, the 
pttblk^ eitabiishtiietttSy and private property, might be, and 
in faet w^M, ^qtudly thveatened. The prudenoe and the 
aoti^tyof 4he gene»al<»in«xhief irete proportioned to the 
ttiOl^ittd^ and 4he knimaepoe of the dangers agaiast which 
he aloae-lM tocOiilMid. His first oare was to arrange 
and establish constant eotfittittavoattona with the President 
atid 4he (jMfid'^Refifere&d^ of the Chaaber of Peers, 
i9ieii!iMi<tei^'Of w«tf aad ol the Interior, the p^fecto of the 
depar€«Mht. atid bf poliea,. General Pajol and Fabvier, 
iufid^the €hhh of the togiona of the national guard, 
r After^M!«tl#Hig 4he oo««ff«tatiotir of all the citixen militia, 
itfid '(tdtnbiilUig their mofemeats with those qf the troops 
of tlie line ; after providing for all coaiiiigeAcies, and 
divi^itg tile general cotomattd of Paris into foar principal 
seotiona, i«ititaated 10 the iaispecler-^geiieral aad three ma^ 
jer^nerole of the national guard; aUter partiealarly 
pfOttding M the nfety of the Palais<<Royai and of the 
HMdi^^yffie,IiJeyette tnincd all hit solicitude towards 
the Luxembourg^ ag^ifist which the pc^ular waves were 
abOQt-to dash. 

The principal command of dns leading- pOHkt of every 
altadh wee «0ff usued to Coionel Fcristhamcl ; and the 
tec^hd eoin<iMittd to Ueuteautftt^Coknel lAVecat, who, 
impHcjated « fti« yean bcliowe in apetitioal tiki, had been 
condemned to death by the Court of Peeia, and to whom 
Lafayette thought it would be granting a noble compensa- 
tion, to i^ace- under the safeguard of his good faith the 
jadg«a who but reonttly. had sentenced htm. to. dessth. 

When these plans were settled, the exrouinisters were 
trattsfetred fioni the castle of Vincenoea to the pnsipn of 
tl|e Laxittbouig, ia which the generoiity of La&yette had 
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prepared for those great culprits every comfort which could 
alleviate their misfortune. 

The government had wished that their removal should 
take place in the night : Lafayette, on the contrary, re- 
quired that it should take place in the day-time ; and this 
confidence was successful ; the objects of so much hatred 
smd menace traversed at noon, and without receiving a 
single insult, the most populous parts of the capital, filled 
with an irritated but silent multitude. 

No. one, however, could mistake the thoughts of the 
people. The death of the ministers was evidently desired 
^nd expected ; and it was certain that if they consented 
not to .take justice into their own hands, it was only 
because they had a firm conviction that the Court of Peers, 
whatever its partiality, would never dare to refuse them the 
heads of the guilty. 

Lafayette understood the necessity of no longer keeping 
up that delusion, and of preparing the public mind for what 
be was well aware would be the issue of the trial. Then, 
and in spite of the solicitationsof the men who really feared, 
and of those who secretly wished the loss of his popularity, 
he declared,. in an order of the day, that whatever the 
sentence of the high court might be, he would take care 
that it should be respected. 

The following is the document which, summing up the 
principles of his long political life, attests the abnegation 
which he always made of himself in the greatest crises of 
our two revolutions. 

ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE 19tH OF DECEMBER, 1830. 

*' In the circumstances which difierent passions and dif- 
ferent interests, at the expense of public peace and legal 
order, endeavour to render critical, the General-in-chief 
commences by thanking all the national guards and troops 
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of the li;iei who, in the services they have performed these 
few days past, under his orders, have shown by their zeal, 
their good spirit, and their union, that the cause of liberty 
has good defenders against anarchy and contempt of the 
laws. . The testimonies of confiklence and affection which 
he has lately experienced while visiting the posts, as well 
from the troops under arms as from the rest. of the 
citizens, have moved his warmest gratitude. These senti- 
ments are entirely reciprocal. 

** The Commander-in-chief, at the beginning of this 
week, when the glory of the great week appears in d.anger 
of being tarnished by disorders and violence, thinks it his 
duty to remind his fellow-citizens of the principles and 
experience of his whole life. 

^' He will not address himself. to the counter-revo- 
lutionists, to the partisans, of the fallen dynasty, to the 
old servants of all aristocracies and of all despotisms^ 
who, not content with the protection given to them by a 
generous people, and by the rights of a liberty making no 
exceptions (the only true liberty), would wish, as in; the 
first Revolution, and at the risk of being themselves its 
victims, to bring back a third Restoration by disorder, and) 
under a hypocritical mask, to substitute licentiousness in 
lieu of liberty to which it is a mortal enemy, to pollute, 
by anarchy and murder, our spotless revolution, to en- 
courage our external enemies, to dispel the admiration of 
the world, and thus to destroy the effects of the example 
we have given it; the General-in-chief has never had 
anything in common with them. 

*^ Still less does he address himself to those men habitu- 
ated to crime, ardent for pillage, who may regret that the 
rapidity and the purity of the victory did not leave them 
time to; execute their wicked purposes. Most certainly, 
under whatever pretext they disguise themselves, they 
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irill not mid^id « vixtQOud, hibanism, ittiAWg^t, people, 
yfAu>j ereti in the heat of eontbat^ huve tMtfied thdir horror 
x^ sach excesies i^d «uch iii«ti^ 

But If, ai»Mg that populatton itself, there should be 
/(mud irelUidtelitiOded although minted citizens, who 
tnight think thejr #^t« leiYing Justice by committing against 
her the 'gveateat of crimes, that of menacifi|p the judges, or 
takmg, as it is Sttid, justice into their own hands ; who 
think they can serve liberty, which is soteteign justice^ by 
employing means which that liberty reprobates ; who, in 
short, on account of partial discontents, would desire to 
destroy their own work, at the risk of whatever might 
happen; Twill remind them that it was thus, at a foitner 
period, the French people fell successively into the horrors 
of an anarchical and sanguint^ tyranny, whence proceeded 
bankruptcy, famine, and the intitximufH ; then through a 
course of despotism, to the shame of a Restoration imposed 
upon nS by foreigners. 

''The cottfid^ce, however, of theGeneral-^ln-dhief in the 
Parisian people, in the brave and generous ccitqnef^rs of 
July, in ^at energetic youth of whom he gledes in being the 
constant ftiend, in his di»r fellow-soldiers of the national 
guard, has not been for o«ie instant shaken : thus they will 
always find him what he was at nineteen years of age, what 
he was in 1789 and 1830, and what he wiU centhme to be 
during the few years he may yet have to live ; «h&«Mm of 
liberty and public order, loving his popularity much more 
than life, but ietennined to sacrifice both, rather ^an fkil 
in any duty, or permit a crime, and deeply persuaded tiiat 
no end j^stififss the means which pub^ or pri^tite morality 
disowns. 

'' He liieught at ont barrioades, Diat tike-preseikt govern- 
ment, ^Dded upon the eotefeignty of the people, having 
at its head i>ouis-FlBlippe the Firsti was the best armnge- 
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meat whidiy under die cncomsfanees of France and of 
Europe, we coold adopt« He thmke ao atill ; and defenda 
the goTemmenty not only becanae lie lua proaktd to do 
to, bnt'also liecanae he has not changed hia mind. As 
totheother oomliinadionaof onr pcdhical enatencey aato 
the secondary meeanrea of adamuatrationy it ia in the 
tribune, it ia anywhere except in an order of the day, 
timt he ottght to atnte lua opinion. A popular tknmey sur- 
iwmded hy repmhUcum imHimihHsj anch waa the pro* 
gramme adopted at the HAtel-dB-Vflle, by apntriot of If 89, 
become a citizen king. The people, aa well as the king, 
will show themseWea faithful to that contiact. 

*' The Genenil<*in*^diie^, quite certain of beihg supported 
by hie patriotic fieUoW'^iti^ens, some of them his Mlow- 
soldiers, all of them, he ye ntar e s to say, hia friends, in his 
detrotion to the princi|des of liberty and public or^r, 
which he will never abandon, even should he find hiuMlf 
idone, now depends upon their cooperation for the strict 
and faithful execution of all their dutiea. 

This language luised up against the Oenend-m^hief 
all the parties whose expectaUons it thwarted, <^ whose 
passions it irritated. These different parties did not think 
themsdves beaten ; and horrible crves for T e nge anc e and 
death were a prehide to the scenes which were to accom- 
pany those memorable debates. Paris was in a state of 
oonstemation, as if on the ere of one of those ineritaUe 
catastrophes of vihUah it is imposmMe for mortals to 
calculate the results. In llie eyes of the people, it seemed 
possible for the Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, the 
Convention, Napoleon tiie Second, Henry V., Oliarles X., 
anything except the establishment of the throne of Louis- 
Plii^pe, to arise from this chaos. 
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It was ia the midst of this gieneral panic that the trial 
commenced. The peers themselves were struck with 
terror ; and it was only after long endeavours, and the 
reiterated assurance given by Lafayette that he would 
answer for their inviolability with his own head, that our 
conscript fathers commenced those debates in which their 
dearest affections were in question. 

Lafayette had composed the garrison of the Luxembourg 
of national guards and troops of the line, between whom 
he had done all in his power to establish the most perfect 
harmony. Numerous battalions of the Parisian guard 
defended all the approaches of the palace ; others were on 
duty at the Louvre, the Palais- Royal, and the Chamber of 
Deputies, or were stationed at the different points of the 
capital at which popular assemblages might form them- 
selves with the greatest facility: the legions belonging to the 
district of Paris occupied, as corps of reserve, the exterior 
Boulevards; and were connected by posts, at short intervals, 
with the armed force especially charged to cover the 
Luxembourg. In fine, numberless patrols were marching 
in every direction through Paris, for the purpose of dis- 
persing the different assemblages that were continually 
forming in increasing numbers, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding towards the Luxembourg. However, in spite of 
all the precautions which prudence and energy could dic- 
tate, immense crowds had formed at every point of the 
capital ; violent tumults broke out ; the streets and open 
places adjacent to the Luxembourg, were soon taken 
possession of by an insurgent populace, which, and a 
portentous circumstance it was, were not the people bf the 
barricades. 

The danger was growing more and more imminent : the 
dense ranks of the battalions which defended the advanced 
posts, were broken ; the people were abeady attacking the 
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g^eat gate of the palace ; horrid cries resounded even in 
the interior of the tribunal; a few more efforts on the 
part of the insurgents, and all would have been over ; the 
sanctuary of justice would have been sullied by the blood 
of the accused, and, perhaps, by that of their judges ; the 
revolution would then have been dishonoured ; and God 
only knows what storms might have fallen upon France ! 

Lafayette, who, from the commencement of the trial, 
had established his head-quarters at: the Luxembourg, did 
not hesitate, according to his custom, to leave the protect- 
ing ranks of the national guards, and throw himself into 
the midst of the insurgent crowds ; he would not permit 
. any one to follow him, except some of his aides-de-camp, 
of whom I was one. In vain it was represented to him how 
rash this step was, inasmuch as the multitude, at whose 
mercy he was placing himself, did not consist of the men of 
July. And, indeed, this disorderly assemblage of the most 
degraded portion of the populace of Paris and of the poli- 
tical factions, had nothing in common with the determined 
but honest aspect of the combatants of the barricades. 
They no longer consisted of those honest working-men, 
with sinewy arms, covered with dust, and blackened 
with gunpowder, fighting for the liberty of their country, 
but a crowd of thieves, convicted criminab, abandoned 
characters, and agents of the police, who are constantly 
at the service of whosoever will .pay them, whose igpdoble 
features and ragged appearance contrasted at every step 
with the aristocratic manner and elegant attire of the 
agents who directed their motions, amongst whom were to 
be observed several clergymen in disguise. Nevertheless, 
Lafayette threw himself into the midst of this lawless mob, 
from whom, however, he received no insult, and who 
stopped at once at the voice of the very man who had 
}}een held up to all their hatred, and who, they were toldf 
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wanted to 8«te the Uitqs of the dnatnies aid motder^rt of 
the people. 

This itep, bold even to teteeiity, sa^i^edtfae Luxembotii^. 
The ifioby howeter, Tetuiuitig to its HM. inlpalBe, soon 
reeommeheed the attack ; but the notionai guaid opposed 
their efibrts, and their cries for << death T'witili so much 
patienoe and admirable courage, that the Court of Peers 
^ere enabled from that moment to continue tiieir discus- 
sions in All! security : the Airious cries for the death of 
tike ministens, no Ibnger reached them ; and tito sentence 
n^as pronounced urithout a single drop of blood being 
shed, or even a single shop pillaged. 

It was upon this day of difficulty that Lafayette pub* 
lished the following oider of the day : 

ORDU OF THE DAT Of T«£ 2l8T OF DBeBVftER. 

** The Oenerai4n*diief cannot find tmns adequate to 
his feelings, to eiiipfess to his feliow^oldiersof the national 
guard and of the line, his admirati6n tad gmtitude fbr 
the zeal, firmness, and devotion, which they manifested 
during the difficult events of yesterday. He knew well 
that his confidence in their patriotism woidd be justified 
on every occasbn ; but he regrets eictteniely the fatigue 
and inconvenience to which they are exposed : he wishes 
it was in^ his power to obviate them ; but he is duly at 
liberty to partake them. We all equally feel the neces- 
sity of defending the capital against mdev^n»e and 
anarchy, of profiting the persons and pmperty of fami- 
ne, of pr^enting our revolution from being tarnished by 
crime, and our honour from being compromised. We are 
all bound, as one man, t6 eieecute those nacr^ duties ; 
and in the midst of the s<Mrrow which the tumults of yes- 
terday have cAused him, «hd those which ate threatened 
to-day, the Oenerai«in-chief experiences mucheonsolation, 
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and a perfect seearity, iii the sentimeitts which he enter- 
tains for his dear and hmre comrades in the defence of 
•Itbertf and pnUic order. 

, The tumults of the day before Irere indeed renewed on 
the 21st of December ; but aaarcfay, still powoiess^ ex- 
hausted itself in Tain efibrts ; the law Was triumphant. 

However, the Palais-Royal, whioh was atili threatened 
by great danger, thoi^t fit to stimulate anew the zeal 
of its defenders. Hie king addressed a letter to the 
General-in-chief, which the latter communicated to the 
aati6nal gua^rd in lite following order of the day : — 

OKirXR or TH& DAY OT THE 22d OT BiCEMHER. 

^* EvetyttdJAt 6f th^ day at this cfibfe, cUn Only repeat 
the thanks bf the Gettered-in-chief to liis d^isir fellow^ 
soldiers ; b^caiuse every day gives them new daitns to his 
public and pei:SOhai gmtitude. Theit 66kidiict tinder pre- 
sent circumEitancte, Will be usefUl to the g^eral cauiie of 
libetty and pubH6 otder. It will show what those institu- 
tions at« which ate founded upon aia enlarged and com- 
plete confidence in French rights and feelings ; it marks 
out our duties, which we will all Ailfil ; abd the revolu- 
tion of July, which iecals to th^ G^fteral-in-Chief io many 
recollections glorious for his dear cotttriLdes, so maiiy m^ks 
of their affection and confidence towards him, forming 
amongst us all, men of July, an indteidlidde boiid, shall 
teitMdn great and generous. 

** The General^n-cbi^f would wish to panieularls^ all 
his obUgatbus, bat what can he do more Mtti^ctm^ lo the 
•national guatd than to puMfeh without deky this letter 
v^hich he has just received : • 
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The King's Letter to Lafayette. 

" * Tuesday Morning, 22d December* 

'' Mt is to you, my dear General, that I address my- 
self, in order to transmit to our brave and indefatigable 
national guard, the expression of my admiration for the 
zeal and energy which they have shown in maintaining 
public peace and preventing all disorder. 

'f * But to you, likewise, my dear General, I must return 
thanks, who have again given us, on those difficult days, 
.an example of courage, patriotism, and respect for the 
laws, which you have so often manifested during your long 
and noble career. 

<< * Express, in my name, how much pleasure I ex- 
perienced in seeing the revival of that fine institution of 
the national guard of which we had been almost en- 
tirely deprived, and which rose again in all its vigour 
and patriotism, finer and more numerous than ever, 
as soon as the glorious days of July had; broken 
those shackles by which they had hoped to nullify it. 
It is this great institution that ensures amongst us the 
triumph of the sacred cause of liberty, as well by causing 
our national independence to be respected abroad, as 
by preserving the authority of the laws from any at- 
tack at home. Let us not forget that there is no 
liberty without law, and that there is no law where any 
power succeeds in paralysing its action and setting itself 
above it. 

^' < Such are, my dear General, the sentiments which I 
beg you to express on my part, to the national guard, 
I rely upon the continuation of their efforts and yours, in 
order that nothing may disturb that public tranquillity 
of which Paris and France have so much need, and which 
it is so essential to maintain. 
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»* * Accept at the same time, my dear General^ the as- 
surance of the sincere friendship which you know I 
entertain for you. 

" ' Lo0is-Philippe.' " 

However, almost the whole of the inhabitants of Paris^ 
and of that same citizen guard which had so courageously 
protected the lives of the ministers from the summary 
justice of the people, positively expected that the high 
court would pronounce upon them sentence of death. On 
the other hand, the enemies of the new order of things, who 
were acquainted with this disposition of the public mind, 
and who wished a violent reaction to take place, had, some 
hours before the pronouncing of the sentence, spread the 
perfidious report that the peers had sentenced the ministers 
to capital punishment. 

This intelligence, intentionally scattered through every 
part of Paris, was received with genuine enthusiasm; even 
those who had expressed the greatest horror at any attempt 
against the lives of the ministers, or the independence of 
their judges, assented to the terrible verdict which they 
believed had been pronounced ; but great was the disap- 
pointment and indignation of all these men when they 
heard that the punishment of death had been evaded, and 
that perpetual imprisonment, if there could be anything 
perpetual in politics, was the only punishment reserved 
for the men who, during three long days, had deluged the 
streets of Paris with blood. 

When this sentence was made known, a violent agita- 
tion broke out among the battalions of the national guard 
on duty in the court-yard of the Luxembourg, and they 
loudly demanded to be immediately relieved. These honest 
citizens had endured every kind of fatigue and privation, 
they had braved every menace, and used every effort, to 
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preveDt th« miaifilmi fiwm \mnff MflMititftte4 in their 
prison , and, to secure to ihma %U the^guaiaoteeft. of a leg^ar 
trial ; but they had not conceired it poieible that the 
authors of 80 many maisacres and calamities could escape 
the punishment which the law of the country irremissibly 
inflioto upoa less guilty criminsls* 

This ei^o«ion of diseoaten^> extremely serious^ on ac* 
count, of the social positiou of the men amongst whom it 
was manifested, might spread to a distance, and occMicm 
incalculable eyils* Lafayette* who was sliU at the Luxem- 
bourg, proceeded with all haste to hia comrades, and ad«>. 
dressed them witii feeling and pefsuasioD ; and so strong 
was the affection which bound the natioiialguacd to itaoild 
general, that at bis voioe^ the anger of those brare citizens. 
w(as aippeaaed, as if by enchantment* 

Meanwhile, it had been necessary to xeconduct to Vm* 
cenpes the. prisoners, whose sentence^jeYese as it was, pro. 
duced on the public mind the.cifect of an absolute biU of 
indemnity. The government had proposed to remove them 
secretly, in the night which preceded that ou which the 
sentence was pronounced.* Lafayette was not of this opi* 
nion : he wished that the ministers should be taken back ^ 
to' Vincennes in the same manner as they had been 
brought to the Luxemboui^, namely, in the day-time, and 
th^t their removal should not take place until after the 
sentiesacei whatever it might be. 

However, the juiiqurudence of the Court of Peers not 
requiring that the accused should be present when the 
sentence wes pronounced, Lafayette effected their removal 
immediately after the termination of the debates* 

For this purpose, he had arranged beforehand with the 
president, that the accused should be carried back to that 

* It wM. pronofimBed -ttX balC-psa^ ^a ia tbo SYgmg. 



pai^t pf the palfl^ whieh sensed as tbcyir prison, as soon as 
the lejg9j fqrj^s p^rv^ittiBd ; and with the miaisfier of the 
interiorft ^% th^ should be tir^sfemd to Vinceimes in the 
moat priiF^tiB poj^noeri ajsd as quickly as possil^le. The exe-r. 
cutM^Q of this: inip^rtai^t aiieaaure was entrusted \>j Lafay^^^ 
e|te to the.exjQ{i|siYe q^re. of General Fahvier, who acquitted 
h^niielf of it mth the intelligenee and zeal which that 
wQ^y offieer-eyer tna^ifested in the diseha^ of his du^. 

It was foyr o*qIoc]f: in tbe aftemoon« The troops of the 
line and ik^ natio^^ guiurd who d^vdedihaliuettbouiig^ 
thos^ yrbo were <?h$M[ged. to kecfi Pfd^ in the interior of the 
psj^ce, t}^ crowds which besjefed sJl itsfanvoadiesievanf 
ovie except tha judges, and a few privil^^ peooaa, weie 
under the ifippre^m produoed by the rumour of the sen^* 
teuQe of dee^ wtMch was said to have been {MNUiouncAd 
agai^t tih^. nH^JAters o( Charles X. And, as I hii.Te already 
observed, this sentence had been received with almost 
universal satisfeiQtion. No one expected the comparative 
acquittal of the accused* who, themselves» when brought 
back to their prifon> were trembling with the a^reh^sion 
of falling victim^ to the popular ¥engej||ice> yet more than^ 
of their being led to execution. 

When lieu^eiQ^t-colonel Lavocat came and announce^ 
to the condemned, that they were about to be carped back 
to the castle of Vincennes, the impression produced, on them 
by this intelligence evidently was, that their last hour was 
approaching ; but on Ckxlonel Lavocat's telling them that 
tie would be answerable for their lives, they prepared to 
follow that officer to the entrance-hs^l of the pals^ce, where 
the guard of the prison was waiting for them under arm?*. 
Profound anxiety was depicted on the countenance of 
M,. de Polignac; resignation and courage were visible in 
the calm and compressive features of M. de Peyronnet ; the 
Mpe<;t,of M« deChantelauze, was th^t of a man in th^ 
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greatest anguish of mind, \7hich he was struggling to ovefi* 
come; he inspired an indescribable feelingof regret and pity'; 
M. Guemon de Ranville strove to appear indifferent ; but 
he was only resigned. The whole four of them, it must be 
said, manifested, at this tf ying moment, the dignity of mis- 
fortune, and a determined courage. The act of Lieutenant- 
colonel Lavocat, delivering up his prisoners to Colotlel Peist- 
hamel, who was waiting for them at the head of the national 
guard on duty in the interior of the prison, may be termed 
a dramatic scene. What might be the conduct of that 
guard at the sight of those great criminals who, they 
thought, had been sentenced to death, and whom they 
now saw escaping from the sword of justice. And if, 
recollecting the blood of a father, a brother, a son, or a 
friend, shed by their hands, a single national guard had 
greeted their passage with a cry of vengeance, what might 
hot have been feared from the exasperation of the thirty or 
forty thousand infuriate men, who, not more than a hunt 
dred paces from thence, had beien loudly calling, the' last 
four days, for the death of the ministers ? But the conduct 
of those brave citizens, was that of men of honour ; the 
condemned passed through their ranks, which stood in 
silent submission to a sentence they did not approve; 
without a word, a look, or a gesture, that could either 
wound or alarm them. 

In this manner the prisoners arrived at the carriage, sur- 
rounded by a detachment of cavalry under the orders of Ge- 
neral Fabvier, who had also stationed numerous posts upon 
the whole road along which they had to pass. Seated in a light 
calash, by the sides of which General Fabvier and the minister 
of* the interior were gallophig, the prisoners were rapidly 
conveyed to Vincennes ; and, if I am not much mistaken, the 
moment when the drawbridge of that ancient fortress was 
I'aised behind them^ was the happiest of their whole lives. 
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Be this as it may, no attack, no accident, no tumuk took 
place, during that short but periloos journey. 

Ihave related what happened at the Luxembouig, when 
the aentence and the remoYal of the ministers became 
known at one and the same time. What would have hap- 
pened had those two circumstances been known a few 
minutes sooner, it is impossible to say. 

On the following day tranquillity preyailed in the ci^i- 
ial ; and Lafayette, mindful of the great service which 
the national guards of Pans had just rendered to all 
France, testified his gratitude to them in the following 
terms: — 

OBDEB OF THE DAT OF THE 24tH OF DECEMBER. 

^^The critical period announced as the rendezvous of 
every project of disorder, is fortunately over. The revolu- 
tion has come forth pure from this new trial ; it has con- 
futed the calumniators of every country ; the law has tri* 
Umphed ; full protection has been afforded to the accused, 
whatever their guilt ; and the sentence has been respected. 
** The judges have returned thanks to us through their 
president; the approbation of the Chamber of Deputies was 
proclaimed in the sitting of yesterday ; and acclamations 
of attachment have echoed the personal thanks of the 
king ; the capital, whose safety has been secured by a dis* 
Greet firmness, is satisfied with us ; and the same feeling 
will pervade all JPrance. 

'^ Public affairs, as well as our own service, are return- 
iog into their ordinary channel ; confidence is about to be 
reatored ; commercial industry to revive ; everything has 
been done for public order ; our reward is, to hope that 
everything will now be done forliberty. 

** All the legions of the national guard, artillery, infantry, 

▼OL. II. £ 
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and cavttlry, abd the legions of the banliene, have viecl 
with each other iti zeal and punctuality in flying to the 
threatened points^ in pectience under fatigue and prita- 
tion, in courage againift tumultuoivs efibrts, in calmnesa 
under provocation, evincing everywhere that moral strenglii, 
and that active devotednets which overcome all dangers. 

"^ Already the national guardB of Sehli«,of Safnt-Gdrmahi«' 
en-Laye, Shreux, ftaint-Clotid, Beaumont»8Ur-Oise, and 
Crecy, were hastening to join their fellow-soldien of the' 
Seine. Other offers of service are every instant arriving; 
the youth of the schools have also received the just thanks 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

*^ The General-in-chief cannot too strongly acknowledge 
the services of the troops of the line of the first military 
division ; and in particularly returning thanks to Generals 
Fabvier and Carbonnel, for the manner in which they se- 
conded him, it is gratifying to him to remark the paternal 
unanimity which has prevailed between the national guard 
and the troops of the line, united by one common and 
patriotic feeling of all their duties. 

** TheGeneral-in^chief would gladly publish in detail all 
the services which have been rendered. The post of his 
old companion in arms, General Dumas, was at the 
H6tel-de-Ville, and if the major-^nerals on duty have 
thoroughly justified his confidence, it has been seen how 
well the colonels and lieutenant-colonels of the legions 
have justified the choice made by their fellow-citizens. 
The wound of Colonel de Sussy did not prevent him from 
remaining with his legion, and contributing to that share 
of honour which accrues to him from this memorable day. 

'' Colonel Feisthamel and lieutenant-Colonel Lavocat 
have acquired, during the whole of this period, strong 
claims to the gratitude of the General-in-chief. 
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'^ The battalion of the fifth legion, on duty at the prison 
of the Luxembourg^ under circumstances so delicate, de* 
senres also to be congratulated on its good conduct. 

** llie General-iuK^hief must now conclude ; for on 
every occasion he found in all the officers of the different 
corps, in that of the staff, of which Colonel Gabriel Deles- 
s^ had the particular command, in short, among all the 
national guards and troops of the line, an indefatigable 
zeal, a devoted patriotism, and an incontestable claim lo 
the public gratitude and to his own, as well as to that confi* 
deuce the reciprocity of which is the most precious bond 
of human life. 

" Lavayettk.*' 

Order being eyerywhere restored, danger oyer, all fears 
dissipated, nothing new opposed the manoeuyses of 
the enemies of the programme of the H^l-de-pVille, the 
diplomatic intrigue, every kind of jealousy wluch, pre- 
vious to^ the trial, had pursued a man who had neyer 
deigned to take a step or speak a word to defend himself 
ffQiQ them, leyived with the return of tranquillity ; and in 
the following chapter it will be seen with what indecent 
icigratitude they proceeded to heap deceptions and disgust 
upon this saviour, to whom, a few days before, they pro* 
fessed to ow« everything, from the crown itself, even to that 
respect for cMrder and the law, which can alone give it 
splendour, value, and durability* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tbe Conrtf tbe Chamber of Peers, the Chamber of DepntieB, ttm 
Ministrj, and the Foreign Diplomatists, teagne together agatnsi 
Laftjette — ^Motnws of this ooospiracj— Calumnies oiieulBted ■brmil 
— ^The ministry of the 3d of Norember shows inainceritj toward* 
Lafayette — Proof of the dopHcity of that ministrj — ExceptioBS-^ 
Sitting of the S4th of Deeember--La%ette girea m hie rea^nttioift 
— Unpublished letter of Lafajette to the king — The king's answw 
— Sing^ar excuse — Interview between Lafajette and the kfoff-^ 
Their explanations 6a the sjstem of goremment — La&jette peMHta 
in tendering his resignation— Another unpublished letter itom 
Lafajette to the king. 

The sentence which condemned the ministen of 
Charles X. to perpetual imprisonment, was delivered on the 
2 1 St of December, at half-past ten at night. The exaspera- 
tion of the enemies of the royalty called citizen, was at 
its height ; other disorders equally serious with those of the 
three preceding days, broke out on the 22d; and, npoa 
this occasion, all the attacks of the discontented were 
directed against the Palais*Royal, where consternation and 
terror prevailed ; but these new efforts of powerless t%gn, 
were again broken by the unshaken firmness of Lafayette, 
the devotedness of the national guard, and the cordial and 
decided co-operation of the youth of the public schools. 

On the 2dd, order was completely restored ; and, as I 
have said just before, nothing now seemed to oppose the 
development of the machinations which the suspicious 
jealousy of the court, the intriguing ambition of the doc^ 
trinaireSf and the interested malevolence of the foreign 
diplomatists, had contrived against Lafayette. 

This conspiracy of the musty remains of every gone-bj 
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TCgime, against the purest and most unalterable patriotism, 
had been for a long tkne preparing. Long before, these 
honest doctrinaires, in concert with certain ambassadors, 
had taken care to publish in some English and German 
newspapers, that Lafayette was more a king than the king 
himself, and that Louis-Philippe was nothing more, in the 
hands of the generial-in-chief of the armed nation, than 
laa Instrument which the latter made use of to deceive 
foreign cabinets, until he should have laid the founda- 
iicms of a vast republic, and implanted throughout all 
£ufope his dear American institutions. The most insi- 
^ous caticatures ware shown to Louis-Philippe, repre- 
senting him with the crown in his hand and Lafayette 
'saiymg to him, ** Sire, pray be covered f Some depu- 
ties even went so far as to affect calling Lafayette, in 
^the sdtions, and even in the king's cabinet the mayor of 
titpcUace, 

■'■ lie court, on its side, was extremely disposed to at- 
•tfead to these insinuations; indeed they were not neces- 
laktj'^ evince its extreme dislike for Lafayette. In fact, 
»*»lchDugh be had professed the sincerest affection towards 
vli^ fiimily from the time he ^had become acquainted, as 
^be imagined, -with their private life; and although from 
^Cter simplicity of their domestic manners he had concluded 
tfliat they cordially entettamed national sentiments;^ 

^T<yvkj tD« who Mtcw, in the ^arlj period of the rojral^ of July, the 
^fymiij of Louis-Philippe, sitting round a work-table and exhibiting the 
^most paternal, the most filial, and the most simple manners, the delu- 
jbToq of Itafayette will appear quite natural: the spectacle of thispalaee, 
then, only guarded by the men of July, to whose fidelity the most 
lienoorable posts were for a long time entnisted; the liberty and 
lespectful familiarity, which prevailed in the apartments; caused 
even the Americans to say, that it was exactly the same as at the 
residence of the President of the United States. What a diflereooe 
l»etween that confidence, that security, and the distrust and fix>Iish 
pride which now surround themselves with the worn-out fasces of 
the Restoration. Who, at that time, would have veutmed to predict 
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hotreVer resptotful hb bebftviour to ike long, 2» vieU 9s 
the termft in which he spoke of him in the tribune and 
everywhere else ; in fine, however sincere the private and 
public testimoiiies of affectionate regard lavished upon him 
by Louis-Philippe; it was evident that a court whidi 
alreUdy meditated the revival of the royal etiquette atid 
antiquated pomp which Lafayette thought were buried 
for ever, a court cank^-eaten by the jn^e miHeu^ by 
^ttosi-restDratioti and jrttasi-legitimacy^ must feel impa- 
tient a6d humiliated under the influence of a citizen whode 
Very presence reminded it incessantly of the programme 
of July, and the republican conditions of the monarchy 
of the barricades. 

The dislSce of the Crown was heightened by that of the 
old European aristocracies^ which, during half a oe&tnry, 
have professed their abhorrence of Lafayette^ lis the 
most persevering enemy of divine right, exclusive piiH- 
lege, and of all the abuses for the presei:vation of wliich 
cabinets are leagued against the emancipation of de 
people. After making incredible efforts to destroy faim 
in 1799 ; after throwing every obstacle in the way of his 
release from the dungeons of Olmutz, at the end of five 
years of horrible captivity; after being, in 18 IS, on ^ 
point of finding him at the head of a renewal of tbe 
movement of 1789; after witnessing his triumj^bfint 
journey through America, and enduring the attacks which, 
during fifteen years, be daily directed agaiifiit them 
from the tribune ; those aristocracies, becoming more im-- 
placable the more he humbled them, again «aw him 
suddenly stationed at the helm of a revolution entirely 

^^ reflurrec ti on of tW crowd of g^tlemen of the hedcbamber, ladies 
in. waiting, .aides-de-camp, o/^CMr< d'ordmifutnce, cup-bearers, andcham- - 
berlains, in fine, that herd of valets, that now separate the king from 
the rest of the notion? 
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popukcy rejecting bxlj throne but ond combioed with 
essentiaUy republican ui8titatiaii3» aad himself^ at all times 
1^ declared r^ublican, giving, from the very outset of 
that revolution, a high tone to French diplomacy, and 
making it proclaim the lyttem of non-intervention which 
was to ensure the emancipation of the nations, and the 
4e8tructi<»i of the treaties upon which the Holy Alliance 
rested. 

Nothing, therefore, was more natural than that all the 
dd cabinets should unite their efforts to overthrow La- 
fayette, and neutralize the decisive influence which he 
wss likely to exercise over the new destinies of Eiu'ope. 
For which purpose the diplomatists raked up every pre- 
cedent, to convince Louis-Philippe of the impossibility of 
any good understanding being established between a ca- 
binet suhjected to the guidance of that man, and the old 
governments towards whom he had manifested the most 
ixreconcilable enmity during forty-five years. They repre- 
sented that his removal was a concession sufficient to pur- 
chase the good- will of the cabinets for the new dynasty, 
whilst, if that ccmcession were refused, it would be neces- 
sary to prepare ioi all the consequences of the displeasure 
oi the Holy Alliance. 

To use the words of an ambassador, fear effected even 
snore than diplomacy had promised itself. The disgrace 
oi Lafayette was readily conceded, without reflecting 
that this scandalous sacrifice would tend to the advantage 
o£ the enemies of France without in the least altering 
the nature of the question, the radical incompatibility 
between absolute governments and revolutionary mo- 
nar<^ieB. 

Oa the other hand, as soon as it found itself 4uile, the 
Chamber of Peers, whose influence was aiUpowerful in 
the ' new court, beheld in Lafayette only the declared 
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^p^my of hereditary right* which bad alceady i^^ceiie^ 
f)pm him a mortal blow, and which he would certainly 
q^yer allow to raise its head again. 

Andy finally, the doctrinaire portion of the electiw 
chajnber, the men of the double rote, the partisanA of the 
dc^tbroned dpasty, all those whom fear, conyicsUoo»; ot 
aft^chment to aristocracy, Ijiad thrown into the fank9 of 
ih^ juste milieu, recollected, with bitterness, that in tho 
reyolutionary movement of July, the patriotic soUtititde 
of Xafayette had given them no time to declare againal 
the forfeiture of the crown by the ex-royal . family, .Um 
primary principle, of the sovereignty of. the ^pe(^e> Ibft 
arming of the whole nation, appointing its sixty, tfaousaod 
officers, the programme of a popular, throne surrouBded 
wil^ republican institutions^ and the deliberate, reit^rat^, 
and formal adoptbn of the principles of that programme^.- 
by the Duke of Orleans ; all proclaimed and contuHK 
ipated before. the Chamber had either had the time, na: 
usurped the right, to pervert them. . . j- 

, . Independently of this regret, the great majority of Che 
Chamber had felt deeply hurt at the opinion which . Ian 
fayette had several times expressed at the Hdtelrde^yiUa^-. 
in favour of a convocation of the Primary Asseididies, and < 
the election of a constituent congress. Besides,.tbefl«nn^ 
once allayed, and public order restored, the exi^eaee of a . 
great power5 and its, supposed rivalry in influence with the 
royal authority, was calculated to throw into the shade; 
not only the crowd of the intriguing and ;the ambitiotts, 
which beset the new thccme, but even many wdl-: 
intentioned members of both Chambers. . Theriefom» A«l 
patriotic susceptibility, considered by itself and apart 
from the distrusts and insults which attended itt seemed 
the more excusable to Lafayette, as.he had himself given' 
cause for its manifestation by publicly declaring, tkat^ift 



post wHich tike circmhstances of tlie tnne bad rendered it 
imperatiTe upon bim to accept, had appeared to him m 
1790, and still appeared to him m 1830, as a bad insti- 
tatfoti, vrbich ought to last as short a time as possible. 

A^ fbr the ministry of the 3d of Norember, it was at 
M pains to conceal the umbrage it felt at the power with 
whkh' Lafsiyette was inrested ; and notwithstanding the 
pitds^ which it lavished at the time on the patriotism and 
good faith of the great citizen, of the illustrious generaly 
it is certain that that adiiiinistration sighed only for the 
moment when it might rid itself of his control, which, 
joined to the all-powerful influence he possessed over the 
men of July, weighed like a nightmare on the cabinet of 
that period. 

This IS a fact, the strangeness of which may, perhaps, 
be weakened by the community of principles which at 
this day exists between Ls^ayette and several of the mem- 
bers of the administration of the 3d of November, but 
which is not the less a fact worthy of a place in history. 
- Thus, then, the Crown, the two Chambers, the foreign 
diplomatists, the aristocracy, the king's council, and in 
general the intriguers of all hues, the parasites of every 
regime, had combined to exclude Lafayette frdm any share 
in the public business, in order, as they themselves said, to 
have done with tlie revolution. None, however, had the 
bofedn^s to grapple openly with that ticklish question. 
It was even deemed prudent to deck the victim with a fresh 
citic crown ; since, on the day before the sacrifice, that is 
in the sitting of the 23d of December, M. Dupin, sen. 
mounted the tiibune to propose a vote of thanks to the 
national guard and its illustrious chiefl 

The adversaries of the appointment of Lafayette to the 
chief coinmand, in order to aim the first blows at him, had 
long- Tiesolved to take advantage of the presehtation of the 
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law upon the definitive organization of the national gtMu:d9 
of the kingdom.* But the discussion of the profet havhig 
commenced in the committee Ivhich preceded the trial of 
the .ministers, care was taken that a design which might 
have led to frightful disasters, should not transpire to the 
public. To that end, it was determined, in the first coiii« 
mission appointed by the government, in which die Duke 
de Choiseul presided, that the command-in-chief of the 
national guards should be continued in the person of 
Lafayette, but that it should end with him. This article 
was read afterwards, in presence of the general, at a meet- 
ing of the commission, and of several ministers and gene- 
rals, specially convened at M, Giiizot's, then minister o( 
the interior. 

When, however, tliat project thus prepared by the com- 
mission, was laid before the council, they affected to mike 
it the subject of a serious discussion, and to offer some re- 
sistance to it. Three members of the cabinet, and the 
kinghimself) objected, for example, that the interdicting^ 
to the executive the appointing of a new commander-in- 
chief, after the death of Lafayette, would be an ii^ringe- 
ment on the exercise of the prerogative of the crown. Not-r 
withstanding this pretended discussion, in a subsequent 
meeting composed of two ministers, the commander-in- 
chief, and the inspector-general, appointed by the king's 
council to regulate the respective duties of the general and 
of the ministers of war and of the interior^ in everything 
relating to the national guards of the kingdom, it was re- 
solved, that M. de Montalivet should repair to the com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies, to announce to it, 
that the king's government considered it absolutely neces- 
sary that Lafayette should be continued in the chief com- 
mand of the armed nation. Lafayette, who attached 
no importance whatever to those personal considerations. 
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«Bd vho had» betidei, expressly reaenred to himself the li- 
berty of veaigniog as soon as he should think he might do 
so without risk to the levolution, assented to that arrange- 
nent, which af^)eared to him favoarable to the principles of 
July, already threatened from all sides. 

Ail thisy however, was no more than a mean trick. The 
stop which had been agreed upon between the ministers 
and Lafayette was never taken ; and the president of the 
council, in proposing to the Chamber the simple suppres- 
s:on of the office of gmeralissimo, assented in the name of 
the goremment to a measure which it had undertaken to 
resist, even while it was being announced to the commit- 
tee. I confine myself here to saying, that the ministry 
of the dd of November consented to the dismissal of La- 
iayette; for if the proposition it then made for bestowing 
on that great patriot the nominal title of honorary com- 
mander was the result of deliberate reflection, it can be 
viewed only as a downright insult,* 

That sitting of the 24th of December will be remem- 
bered, in which the government and the Chamber presented 
to, the world, the example of the blackest ingratitude to- 
wards a man, who, a few hours earlier, had risked fifty 
years of popularity to save them both. Never had there 
been a votote scandalous exhibition in the national tribune. 
The 50th article of the prqjet of the government ran thus : 

* It was on the 24th of December that this pitiful farce was played 
in the Cbamb«r of Deputies. Some davs beroie, the honest Dupont 
de r£ur8 had resolred to give in his resignation, on account of the tor- 
tnous conduct of the council. Lafayette, impressed with the hope that 
his bononrable friend might yet be able to effect some little good, 
p«vaadedJiim to poatpoae his retirement. Odilon-Barrot had been pre- 
vailed on to do the same, as well in his quality of minister of justice as 
in his private capacity ; with the reservation that both would retire if 
tiie power created in July persisted in its retrograde system. This 
explanation was necessary in order te absolve those two patriots from 
any participation in that malevolence or weakness of which Lafayette 
wais the olgect on that meoMiable occasion. 
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** In the oommunea. Of oaatonSy ill which ihBtmtionftl.giiatfl 
•«haU form sevefal legions, the king may appoint a tuperior 
officer ; but there can be no appointment of a snpetjor 
officer of the national guards of a n^ole departmenty nov 
even of a circuit of an under-prefeet." 

That clause y irtually involved the dismissal of Lafayettts* 
It was in vain that five amendments were proposed to soften 
the hideousness oi such : conduct. * Those amendmentB^ 
presented by MM. de Vaucelles, Jules de Larochefoucankty 
Eusebe Salverte, and Peletdela Lo2^re, and all having for 
object the exceptional continuance of Lafiayette in the 
command of the national guards of the kingdom, were sue** 
cessively lejected, after being opposed by M. Charles 
Dupin, who ended a long speech with these remarkable 
words : *^ Genetal Lafayette cannot be all his lifetime a 
living law, unless political law be dead." These WQrd» 
summed up the thoughts of the Court. 

As for the ministry, humiliated, as I would fain beliei^ 
at the part it was playing on that occasion, it endeavoured 
to palliate its shame by proposing that the honorary cozli- 
mand of tlie national guards should be bestowed, by a fresh 
ordinance, on the founder of the citizen militia.* The 

* I haye said elsewhere that the total want of reflection, conld alone 
divest this proposition of the chsraeter of an insult towards La&yette. 
.What value, in fact, was attached to the immense services that La- 
fayette had just rendered, if it were considered that an empty title, 
bestowed by an ordinance, was all the reward it deserved 1 In oarder 
to appreciate the talue which that ordinance would have in the eyes of 
Lafayette, it must be compared with the ordinance of the 33d of 
August, which had invested him with the commitnd*in-chiefl It nui 
thus : — " He (Lafayette) is entrusted with everything relative to the 
distribution of the national guards in the cadres, in conformity with 
the territorial division ; to the discipline, to the instruction, to the 9p- 
portioning of the expenses of arming and equipping the national 
guards ; to the execution and transmission of the orders which shall be 
given him." The third article expressed that " The commander-in- 
chief will transmit to the minister of the interior whatever orders he 
shall have given : and, on the other hand, the minister of the interior will 
inform the commander-in-chief of the measures he shaU have taken^ &c.* 



Chamber dsclamd simply that the offioe of oommand^«itt- 
chief wat abolished, w, in oUier irardsy thai Lafayette wbb 
liismiflBed* 

' Thiaddiberatien toA place in the evening of the 24th 
of December, in the absence of the general-in^chiefy ivbo 
had been detamed at his head-K|uaiten on aiceouiit of the 
pablic.peace being again threatened. I do not know that 
this unavoidable s^isence had entered into the oaloulatioss 
of his^versarite ; but it is certain, that the press and ibe 
hbnest men of all parties^ saw in this eagerness :of the 
Chamber to decide that important question, without- the 
participation of the- party roost interested in it, an nabe^ 
coming want of respect which excited, in the highest d^ree, 
the public indignation. 

' The next morning, Lafayette wrote to Louis-Philippe 
the following letter, which a feeling of delicacy towards 
the king, whose ministers had just concurred in his db 
missal, would not allow him to publish at the time.* 

« Siie, 
^*The resolution passed yesterday by the Chamber of 
Deputies, with the assent of the King's ministers^ for 
the suppression of the office of commander-in-chief of .the 
national guards, at the very moment the law is going U> be 
put to the vote, expresses already the opinions of two 
branches of the legislative power, and abpve all, of that 
which I have the honour to be a member of. I should 
consider myself as failing in respect, if I awaited any 
other formality before tendering to thd King, us I now do, 
my resignation of the powers which his ordinance had 

*' Conducting, at that time, a political journal, the author of this 
yrotk abstained, at the request of General Lafayette, from publishing 
this correspondence, which the nature of his duty at the head-quarten 
had caused to pass through his hands. 
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eonferted upon me. Your Majesty knows, and the corre^ 
ftpondence of the general staff will : prore it, if required, 
that their exercise has not been so illusory, up to this 
period, as was represented in the ' tribune. The patriotic 
solicitude of l^our Msrjesty, wtll sapply its place; and, for 
example; it will be important to dispel by ordinances 
which the law has left at your discreticm, the uneasi- 
ness which has been produced by the parcelling out of 
the rursd battalions, and the apprehension of seeing con^ 
fined to the frontier towns and those of the coast, that 
very useful instttution, the citizen artillery. 

'< The president of the council has been so good as to 
propose to bestow on me the title of honorary comman- 
der ; he will, himself, be sensible, and Your Majesty 
will conceive, that those nominal decorations are suitable 
neither to the institutions of a free country nor to myself. 

" In delivering up, respectfully and gratefully, into the 
hands of Your Majesty, tlie sole OTdinance which invests 
me with authority over the national guards, I have taken 
measures to prevent the service from suffering by it. Gene- 
ral Dumas will take the orders of the minister of the inte- 
rior; General Carbonnel will regulate the service of the 
capital, until it shall please Your Majesty to appoint ano- 
ther in his place, which he requests may be done. 

" I b^ Your Majesty to accept the cordial tribute of my 
attachment and respect. 

" (Signed) Lafayette." 



Who will believe it? On the 25th, at noon, Louis^Phi- 
Itppewas yet ignorant of the debates that had taken place the 
evening before, in the Chamber of Deputies, upon a ques- 
tion which, for two months, had wholly occupied the 
Court and the Town. Be that' as it mighty here follows 
the king's answer :— - 



**' I have this instant received^ my d^sr Getieml, your 
letter, which has grieved as much as surprised me by 
lAtt decision you have taken ; I have not yet had time to 
read the joumais* The council of ministers meet at one 
<3i*cUeik ; I shall then be at liberty; that is to say, between 
four and iive, whefi I hope to see you^ and to porsnade you 
to retract' youf determinaition. 

<< Accept, mf dear Oen^al, &o. 

M Lovia^PjaiLiPFi:." 

Lafayette attended the king's appointmen]t> who received 
him with the liveliest marks of a&ctioa. Louis-Philippe 
seemed inconsolable at what had taken place the day be- 
fore in the Chamber of Deputies, and above all^ on the part 
isabiiA: his mimstere Jutd unwittingly taken in it, ^nd 
without ofty evil intention. ** But/' added the king, ** the 
deplorable article has not yet become law, and I shall be 
very well able " — '< Sire, said Lafayette, '* the dis- 
trusts of my colleagues, and the dismissal they have pro- 
nounced agsunst me, as far as in them lay, impose on 
my delicacy the duty of not holding any longer an autho- 
lity which offends them, and the principle of which, not- 
withstaadiii^ its temporary utility, has, besides, been at 
all times condemned by myself. Moreover, beii^ entirely 
resolved to prosecute by every means in my power the 
abolition of the hereditary peerage, it does not become 
me to await, on the part of the Chamber of Peers, a 
confirmation which would place it in a species of hostility 
towatds me, or a favourable amendment which would lay 
me under obligation to it. Besides,'^ added he, ^* I will 
candidly confess to Your Majesty, that in this I find for 
myself not only a duty, but a fit occasion." — ** Explain 
yourself," said the king. — " Sire," replied Lafayette, 
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^' .your system of govermneiit is no longer miiie^ It.«i>^^ 
pears to me that public confidence has* placed a tru«t ta; 
my hands ; I cannot refer yon to it in writing ; it exis^^ 
ia opinion, in the air perhaps ; but in short, the French 
people, and many patriots of all countries, persuade them- 
selves that where I am there is no risk that liberty will? 
suffer* Now, I see that liberty is menaced, compromimdr . 
and I will deceive no one. Both at home and abroad, th^ 
measures of your government not being such as I cod->, 
sider conducive to the interests of liberty, there would be 
a want of candour on my part were I to remain longer^ ^e 
an opaque body, between the people and the executive. 
When I am removed from the government, every one will 
know better how the matter stands.'* 

The question being placed upon this ground, the kipg 
strove earnestly to combat what he called the prejudices of 
I^ayette. But neither his manifestations of an unbounded 
friendship, nor his reiterated offer to revoke the deplorable 
clause, could blind the general to the real state of things; 
and they had no other effect than to make him repeat to 
the last moment of that conversation ; '' Sire, you offeir 
me many personal concessions, but nothing for the public 
weal ; and it is that, and not myself, which is in question." ; 

The king requested twenty-four hours to consider the 
questions which had arisen between him and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the national guards. Lafayette as- 
sented to that delay, in the hope that it would be 
employed in mature reflection, and perhaps produce a, 
return to better courses. Vain hope! In that inters ^ 
val the president of the council, the minister of the. 
interior, and some of the principal officers of the national, 
guard, came to repeat to him the assurances of regard, 
and the offers of reparation, which he had received at the 
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Pald»-Roy«fcl; butcnf the guarantees he had elaEknddftMrthe 
diMr^gairded iyrincqpleBof the revohition of July, not B.word 
WB^ said. Lafayette answered them as he had answered 
the king, ** Every thing for liberty, nothing for myself/' 

On that same occasion, the prime minister having de- 
puted a common friend to sound the intentions of Lafkyette 
relative to the forming of a new cabinet, the General re- 
plied that if certain patriots, whom he named, or any others 
of the 'same way of thinking, should come into power in 
place of the men whose proceedings appeared to him con- 
trary to the principles and the engagements of July, he 
diould consider that change as- the precursor of a better 
Aiture. He also wrote to that effect to M. Laffitte, who 
laid his letter before the council, which displeased several 
of' its members in the highest degree. 

The pretended exctctions of Lafayette went no liirtber. 
lb impose entine silence upon his own susceptibiKty ; to 
lay aside all self-love; to consent to evety insignifleant 
reparation, such as the postponement of the execution df 
th^ article of the law which concerned himself; in short, 
to* give way to everything they desired, in the hope of 
obtsiinmg, under favour of that diffictklt conjuncture, a 
better system of government : such, and such only, whafr- 
ever may have been said of the matter, were the exarbi" 
tant pretensions of the man who had consented to place 
the crowii upon the head of the new king. But since, 
whilst overwhelming him with praises and professions of 
attachment, the disastrous system of a ^uan-Restoration 
WAS undefiatingly persisted in, it became the duty of La- 
fayette to satisfy the adversaries of his influence, by divest- 
ing himself of a command from which the Chamber and 
the government had dismissed him five times in a single 
sitting, and to cease to serve as a cloak to the anti-French 
combinations which his remaining at the head of tha 
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national guards might have hidden from the patriots. 
When, therefore, the required twenty-four hours had 
elapsed without having brought any symptom of a change 
of S3rstem he wrote to the king : — 

" Stnidayi 26th Deotmber, 18S0. 
" Sire, 

" Your Majesty told me yesterday that the subject of 
our conversation should be concluded this day. I have 
seen MM. Laffitte and Montalivet; they have spoken to 
me of the amendment which the president of the council 
intends to propose. But, sire, you know well that It does 
not remove the objections which I took the liberty of sub- 
mitting to you. I mentioned to M. de Montalivet that I 
looked upon myself as having given in my resignatiDii, 
and I imagine he will have issued his orders in oonsequenoe. 
However I think it my duty to repeat it to the King, be- 
cause, General Carbonnel and my son having followed 
my fortune, as likewise the Major-general Tracy, it m 
necessary that orders should be issued for to-morraw*B 
service. Believe me, Sire, the duty which I consider I 
am fulfilling, is mote painful to me than I can express s 
and now, more than ever, it behoves me to join with the 
tribute of my respect, that of my profound and unalterable 
attacbmeiit 

" Lafayettr/' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It is not trne that La&jrette refosed the commasid of the Nttional Giiftnl 
of Paris — Falaehoods of the Court and the Government on that head 
^Ezplanationa of Lafayette to the Chatnher of Deputies — ^Pio- 
damatioa of the King— The P8laijhBo]ral inamnate that Lafay«ta» 
advised a ^m;; d^^tat and a dictatorship — Explanation of La&jette 
with the King upon that suhject — The extent of Lafiiyette^s demands 
•<»His taldng leave of the National Guard— Charaetar oi LafayeMa. 

It was felt necessary to aDticipate the dangerous im- 
pression which the retirement of Lafayette would unavoid- 
ably produce on the public mind. To that end, the court, 
the ministry y and the Anti-FayetHsts of the two Cham- 
bers, combined to spread abroad, and cause to be be- 
lieyedy two falsehoods: 1st. That the demands made by 
Xafayette to the king were such that the monarch was le£t 
no other alternative than to reject them or to abdicale the 
throne : 2d. That Lafayette bad obstinately refused the 
command of the national guard of Paris, which had been 
odfeicd him with the strongest solicitations. 

This system of accusation was the more perfidious, as 
whilst on the one hand it invoked for Louis-Philippe the 
sympathy which a generous nation never withholds from 
oppressed weakness ; it tended on the other to alienate 
frpm Lafayette the affection of his comrades of the national 
guard of Paris, that is, to wound him in the most sensible 
part. 

Fear and bad faith set every engine to work, to invest 
this fiction with the character of an incontestable fact ; 
and the truly theatrical sentimentality with which theji 
deplored the lamentable obstinacy of Laiayette, is not one 
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9f the \emt characteristic traits of die menwhonowgioM 
vem us. 

*< Sire," said M. de Montalivet, in his report presented 
to the king on the 26th of December, " General Lafayette 
has tendered to Your Majesty his resignation of the oAoe 
of commander-in«-chief of the national guards of the king* 
dom. The most earnest solicitations^ repeatedly urgedi 
have failed to induce the illustrious general to relract «i 
resolution which deeply afiSicts Your Majesty's heart, and 
deprives France of the services he might yet render her. 
The resolution of General Lafayette being irrevocable, wi 
must abandon the hope of seeing him continue in the ex- 
ercise of the functions of an office in which he will leave 
imperishable recollections behind him !" 
' That pathetic report had naturally for its moral, the pro^ 
posing of Count de Lobau as the successor of Lafayette. 

Then came immediately the following proclamatibD> 
plentifully distributed, and posted up at every guards 
house in the capital : — 

« PROCLAMATION OF THE KING. 

, 26th of December. ' 

'* Brave National Guards, my dear fellbw-countrymeir, 
you will partake* my regret on learning that' Genenfl 
Lafayette has deemed it proper to give in his resignation. 
I had hoped to see him longer at your head, animating 
your zeal by his example, and by the recollection of the 
great services he has rendered to the cause of liberty^ 
His retirement is the more felt by me, as, but a few days 
ago, the worthy General again took a glorious part in 
maintaining public order, which you* so nobly and so 
effectually protected during the late agitations. But I 
have the consolation to reflect that I have neglected 



notbinp to iq)are the National Guard that which will cause it 
the deepest regret, and me the sincerest grief. 

" Louis-Philippe,*' . 

And here lanbjoin thetorms in which, followinguptheblow, 
thepresident of the council expressed himself in the sitting 
of the Chamber of Deputies of the 28th of December, that is, 
thiitf-sixhours after he had yoted the dismissal of Lafayette. 

<' The illustrious chief of the national guard, who has 
long contemplated the repetition of that noble step which 
he took forty years ago, has divested himself of his func- 
tions, notwithstanding our solicitations. He wished, as 
much as in him lay, to imitate the noble example <of 
Washington ; he has done only a little earlier that which 
he said he would do sooner or later. One of our col- 
leagues,* whose yirtues haye thrown around him so much 
splendour, had likewise formed the intention of laying 
down his share of power ; but he would not do so on the 
ove of danger : he has done it tlie day after.'' 

The kbg, having assembled at the Palais-Royal the 
colonels of all the legions of the national guard of Paris, 
professed the deepest regret at Lafayette's resignation, 
all the time, however, complaining of the really ex- 
cessive demands which he had made to His Majesty. 
But what will appear still more astonishing is, that, con- 
fiMxnding, no doubt, the conflicting counsels which w^re 
akniiltaneously given him, the king added, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure, that monstrous proposals were made him, such as 
that of expelling the Chambers, and setting up a dictator- 
ship. It must be believed, that chance and confusion only 
oautd have thus brought together in one sentence the 
denUtndz of Lafayette, and a wish for a c&up^'etat and a 

* M. Dnpont da TEme. 
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dictatorship ; since, when {he general complained to the 
king of the absurd reports that were spread respecting 
him: ** I should like," answered Louis-Philippe, ** to 
see the man who should dare to maintain that I attributed 
those proposals to yon.''-^'' Certainly/' replied Lafayette, 
** it is pleasant enough that / should be accused of a 
desire to invest yon with a dictatorship, I who would be 
found the first in the ranks of the enemies of any eonsti- 
tntional monarch who should take such a fancy." 

Howeyer, these manoeuvres on the one hand, and thete 
nusunderstandings on the other, furnished matter for 
those false accusations which a restless and cunAing 
spirit of intrigue propagated in the capital and in the 
departments, in the guardhouse and in the drawing-^ 
room, and under favour of which many persons at* 
anmedy at court, the merit of a devotedness which bad 
no object. 

But what was either true or probable in these impn- 
tations? Nothing, certainly; and the most oidinarf 
judgment would suffice to detect the absurdity of the 
groundwork of that dull comedy. 
. As for the imperious demands of Lafayette, die king 
had reason to complain of them, if the king cansiderad as 
an intolerable exaction, the requiring of a speedy letum to 
the principles of the revolution of July, to whidi he owed 
his crown, and from which he and his ministers were so 
evidently departing. Has time proved that those fears 
w^re without foundation ? 

Finally, in respect to his refusal of the command of the 
national guard of Paris, one single diing is true. Which is, 
that before accepting that command, the Count de Lobaa 
came to ask Lafayette if he persisted tn his retignaium. 
But until then, Lafayette had commanded the national 
guard of Paris by virtue only of the powers which in- 



vested him wjth tbd. chief commaod of all the oational 
guards of. the kingdom ; consequently, that general com- 
maod being abolished, he could not be asked to retain the 
ceimnand of the capital in particular under an authority 
which the decision of the legislature and the concurienoe 
of the government had virtually put an end to. A new or* 
dinance would have been necessary ; and such ordinance 
was never issued^ nor even offered. 

But where is the necessity for me to argue upon legal 
fofms, to prove that the government never intended to 
eathist the command of the capital to Lafayette ! Does 
not that proof appear from the very nature of things ? 
The distrusts and jealousies of the Court, the Cham- 
bersy the courtiers, the ministers, the foreign diploma- 
tists, beiiig the manifest, the. sole motives for removing 
La&yette; did they not apply above all to the exercise 
of the power and influence which he derived from the 
command of one hundred thousand armed citizens of 
Paris and its environs? And if, on his part, La&yette 
had scrupled to deceive France by appearing to identify 
himself with the policy of the Palais-Royal, must he not 
have been equally fearful of abusing the confidence of the 
country by exercising the great and imposing command 
of the capital ? Thus the system of the Palais- Royal, 
and that of Lafayette, of themselves, put the offer and re- 
fusal of that command out of the question : neither the 
one nor the other was made. 

In resorting to that system of slander and calumny^ the 
Ck>iirt knew so little of Lafayette, as not to venture to 
rely on the generosity of his character, which would make 
him regaxd it as a patriotic duty, to prevent the ill effect 
his resignation was likely to produce in Paris and m every 
part of France, from whence he received, in fact, such 
warm testimonies of regret, affection, and confidisnce. 
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Nevertheless, far from wishing to make a triamph .of Ui* 
retirement, he t6ok every pains to deaden the (explosion of 
discontent which it might occasion among his ndmeroas 
friends, and to prevent the resignations which began to 
be tendered from all quarters. He hastened to issue the 
following order of the day :— 

ORDER OF THE DAY, OF THE 27tH OF DfiCEMBlSR, 18dO« 

^* In quitting the' command of the natfonal gulEirds of 
the kingdom, General Lafayette proposes to address to 
them his thanks and his farewell, but "he cannot refrain 
from seizing the first moment to expreiss to his fellow- 
soldiers of Paris the feelings with which his heart is over- 
flowing. He has the fullest confidence in the sincerity of 
their attachment and regret. By redoubling, if possible, 
their punctuality and activity in the service, they will 
prove it to him more and more. He will know how to 
appreciate this fresh testimony of their affection and their 
indissoluble union with him, in their common devoUon to 
liberty and public order. The patriotic foresight of the 
King has made all the necessary arrangements. It is 
with his whole soul, and not without emotion,' that their 
old and grateful friend indites these few words to them. 

" Lafayette.** 

I 

Lafayette immediately a^ter presented himself to the 
king, no longer as commander of 1,700,000 national 
guards, but as an affectionate citizen full of respect for 
the person and family of the new monarch. 

The Court and the Town awaited, with the strongest 
curiosity, the parliamentary explanations which he should 
give in the tribune ; and, as may be well conceived, his ar- 
rival at the Chamber, in the sitting of the 27th of Decem- 
ber, caused a great sensation. 
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V, ^ GentlemeDy^' said he, " it is customary, in a neigh- 
(K>uring country, that when a citizen retires from the exer- 
cjse of high functions, he and his colleagues should mu- 
ifuaily explain before the representative chamber. Allow 
me to use that privilege. 

** I have always thought that the office of commander- 
in^hief of the national guards of the kingdom was incom- 
patible, as a general principle, with the institutions of a 
constttutiona] monarchy. Therefore, when three millions 
of my fellow-citizens, in 1790, proposed to confer that 
office upon me, by the acclamations of their fourteen thou- 
sand deputies, on the field of the Federation, I hastened to 
prevent its possibility, by obtaining from the Constituent 
As$jembly a prohibitory decree. I did not do so when, at 
the H6tel-de-Ville, the lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
and afterwards the king, proposed to me to remain in the 
exercise of that command. I thought it behoved me to 
accept it, with the intention of divesting myself of it, earlier 
in case of peace, later in case of war, as soon as I no 
longer saw a necessity for its continuance. 

^' The opinion of the Chamber has anticipated that 
period ; ^nd out of respect to it, I have not waited for the 
law to be submitted to the other branches of the legislature. 
It is merely a question of time ; but I should feel deeply 
hurt if it were supposed (and no one, knowing or having 
read ihe history of the last fifty-four years, can suppose) 
that my conduct has been influenced by the slightest per- 
sonal consideration. I will go further : that opinion ex- 
pressed by the Chamber, affi>rded me an opportunity which 
I needed. The great power with which I was invested 
gave some umbrage ; you have often heard it spoken of, 
gentlemen. That umbrage prevailed, above all, in the 
diplomatic circles. That power is now dissolved ; I have 
now only the honour of being your colleague. 

VOL. n. F 
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** One word more, gentlemen. That resignation, tic- 
cepted by the king with all his accustomed testimonies of 
kindness towards me, Ifihonld not have given in before 
the crisis we have just passed through. My under- 
standing of public order, is now fully satisfied. I own 
it is not so with my understanding of liberty. We all 
know the programme of the H6tel-de-Ville : A popular 
throne surrounded with republican institutions. It was 
accepted ; but we do not all of us understand it in the 
same manner ; it has not, on all occasions, been under- 
stood by the councils of the king as it has by me, who am 
more impatient than others to see it realized ; and to what* 
ever may have been my personal independence in every 
situation, I feel, in my present situation, more perfectly at 
liberty to discuss my opinion with you. 

** There are points, however, upon which we shall be 
always united against domestic and foreign adversaries. 
I think that, in the course taken at the time of the revo- 
lution of July, we not only did that which was best, but 
the only thing it was expedient, to do. I think so more 
than ever, since I have known the monarch whom we have 
placed upon the throne. In putting off my uniform, I 
have not laid aside our motto, " Liberty y public order." 
Besides, how many legal means we possess of expressing 
our thoughts, of urging our demands ! For us, there is the 
tribune ; fbr every one the press, which has rendered so 
many services, and the peaceable course of petitioning* 
This, gentlemen, is what I had occasion to say to my coU 
leagues, who, I hope, will continue to me their esteem 
and friendship.'* 

In short, owing to the measures taken by Lafayette in 
order that his retirement might produce the smallest pos- 
sible inconvenience, everything would have settled dowi^ 
calmly, if, as he said one day to the king, he had not met, 
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in the perfonnance of that good wock, with some auxiiiasde^ 
up<m wbonLheiiad not reckoned. Ne«erUiele88,;the pvp- 
prieties ^ offioe ceqnired that Lafayette should formally 
take leaveof the naUonal guards of the kingdom, and parti- 
cularly of that of Paris, whiohhe did by addressing to them' 
these two letters : — 

OEK«RAL LAFAYETTJE TO THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PAAIS*. 

" Pari«,.Kt Janiary, 1Q81« 

" My dear feUow-soidiers, 
<' When, at the painful moment of my retirement, I 
hastened to put you on your guard, not against unespected. 
inculpations, wliich I leave to your good sense and the rec*. 
titude of your own hearts, but against any imprudinit 
manifestations of your friendship towards me, I promised 
you a farewel letter, which I shall here subjoin. You will 
find in it, as well as in my speech to the Chamber, the ex- 
planation of my conduct and the expression of my senti- 
ments. I feel it, however, necessary again to address myself 
specially to you, whose fathers were my friends and com- 
panions in 1789; to you, who, during the last five months, 
have so fully gratified my patriotism, my pride, and my 

«fiection. 

" In resigning the command-in-chief to the king, whose 
ordinance was my sole titie to it, I have yielded not only to 
the wishes expressed in the sitting of the 24th of December^ 
but also to the manifestations of various sorts of jealousies, 
ond of patriotic scruples, not less applicable, considering 
my personal situation, to the important command of the 
national guard of Paris, had it been re-established in^my 
behalf, than to the functions with which I had been in* 

vested. 

** It would have been gratifying to rae, my dear comrades^ 
to present to you myself the brotherly congratulations on 

f2 
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your conduct in the late crisis^ which pour in from all 
(|partera ; they ^hall be transmitted ta the excellent general 
who so well justifies thehonomrahle choice of the king. 
« >^ May our ]>rogramme of July , be carried into effect 
move and more I Such is the wish of France ; for, it is as 
fiilse to say at Paris that the departments are mdifferent to 
liberty, as in the departments that Paris is ayerse to public 
order : then the reality of thbgs.^themselves will not need 
the passport of any name. 

s *^ Accept, all of you, my dear comrades, commanders, 
ofiieers, subalterns, and privates, the regrets, the affection, 
and the good wishes of a loving, grateful, and devoted 
heart, which remains identified with you, and which death 
alone can separate from you^ 

" Lafayette." 

gehebal lafayette to the national guards of 

the kingdom. 

/^ But a short time ago, my dear fellow-soldiers, I wa» 
invested with an immense command ; now, I am only your 
old friend, the veteran of the national guard. That two- 
fold title will, to my last moments, form my happiness and 
my .glory. That which I no longer possess found me, in 
the great week^ strong in the unbounded confidence of the 
people, in the midst. of the illustrious barricades at which 
was raised again that tricoloured flag, twice the signal of 
liberty ; . where, in three days, were decided the present 
destinies of things and of men in France, the future des- 
tinies of Europe. Those functions which I had refused 
in 1790, 1 accepted in 1830 from the hands of a prince 
whom we have appointed to be our king. They were, I 
think, exercised usefully: seventeen hundred thousand 
na.tional guards alrei^ly raised, organized at the voice of 
their happy chieO are my witnesses. They might, I con- 



fess/have still continued^ to be far^r useful, during a 
period of the dafalicm of vrfitoh I was told I should be th6 
judge^ aad of which i should have been a severe arbiter. 
A majorit|^ af the deputies my coUea^iei^ thought- that 
those luncdons ought to cease now ; a&d that opi&ion wai 
expressedy m the same sittifig, by the principad organ of 
the governm^it. Besides, dt^rusts, which I have a right 
to say the past did not justify, had arisen in several 
quarters; they were openly manifested, and could not be 
satisfied except by a relinquishment of power whollyi 
and mthoui any reserve. And when even the royal inter* 
vention, in its solicitude, afterwards resorted to every means 
to continue my services, an instinct of freedom, which hes' 
never deceived me in the whole course of my life, sug^ 
gested to me that I must sacrifice that power, those 
enjoyments, those constant affections, to the austere duty 
of contributing to all the cdnsequences of the revolution 
of 1830. 

** My passing authority has not been useless ; an im* 

mense correspondence confirms this assertion. In fa4^t, 

ii the sublime movement of France in arms has been spon^ 

taneous ; if, to secure it for ever against the future com-r 

binations of every kind of narrow, malevolent, or . timid 

policy, it has been sufficient to place her distinctly, from 

the outset, under the safeguard of the prmciples of I789it 

and 1791 9 and, above all, of the vital and universal 

principle of election ; it is not the less true, that a central 

influence, and, if I may venture to say ^o, the confidence 

due to some of my anterior acts, have contributed usefully 

to regulate, in the absence of the law, the Various organic* 

zations and wishes, and to remdve obstacles raised by the 

trig^es of the fallen party, who, in too many instances, 

were suffered to retain the power of doing mischief. I am 

bappy to express my obligations in that respect to the 
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exertions of the mspector-general, which have so aWy 
secomled my own. 

" I shall not detail all that we have done to organise 
those admirable town legions, those numeraus cantonal 
battalions^ the mischievous parcelling out 6f which you 
have recently witnessed me opposing in vain ; to contribute 
to their instruction, their arming, their equipment, as far 
as the physical resources at our disposal would allow ; to 
demand, from the commencement, fresh and powerful 
means to purchase, manufacture, and repair those arms 
which form at once the patriotic want and the tooble Cry of 
the national guardti; to assist in the formation of the 
citizen cavaity, and of that artillery mounting alVeady fifty 
butteries, and awaiting the numerous additions promised 
by the war department ; a civic innovation teeming with 
utility, whose high importance has not been sufficiently 
felt in our legislative discussions ; in short, to prepare all 
that five months more may develop. By these means 
will be completed that immense organization, protective 
of liberty and public order, and whence might issue so 
many hundreds of thousands of combatants for the safety 
and; the independence of France. Ah ! ini^tead of dreading 
that vast institution, formed without hesitation, without 
disturbance, by the feeling of a liberal and sympathetic 
confidence in the national masses, let us rather hasten to 
regulaibe our other institutions after such a model ! 

^^ How shall I express the delightful emotions of my 
heart, when, at the end of a few weeks, it was my happy 
lot to offer to the admiration of the public, to the king, 
to ^e foreigners, to enemies as well as friehds, that 
Parisian national guard of which I was so proud ; which, 
during forty years, has been a real family to me, rising 
up again more brilliant, more numerous than ever, and, 
shortly after, amounting, with the fine legions of the 
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suburbs, to nearly eighty thousand men in the Champ- 
de-Mars ; emotions which could be surpassed only by the 
happiness of having recently owed to them the safety of 
the capital, and the uniform purity of our revolution. If 
a single department^ that of the Seine and Oise, procured 
me local enjoyments, how much have I not felt on re- 
ceiving the reports of the miracles of formation, appear- 
ance, intelligence, good feeling, in the various portions of 
our fine country ; in seeing myself surrounded every day 
by those deputations from the whole of France, which 
brought to the king of her choice a second inauguration, 
and which, in their affectionate confidence, explaining to 
me the local grievances and the general uneasiness, con- 
stituted me, as you know, the formal interpreter to the 
government, of the wants which the spirit of the great 
week required to be satisfied. 

" That duty was fulfilled. I have everywhere, as in the 
tribune, expressed my ardent, perhaps my impatient wishes, 
for tiie complete realization of the programme tendered 
while the blood of six thousand citizens was yet smoking ; 
and if I wished that France should, in the shortest time 
possible, have a representation elected subsequently to the 
revolution of 1830; if I have said, that, in future discus- 
sions relative to the other Chamber, I should prefer to its 
present organization the principle of an elective presenta- 
tion of candidates for the approval of the king ; if I have 
scrupled to lend my name to the delaying, or to the 
oniitting of things which I consider necessary ; it would be 
very unjust to convert those opinions into the having 
called for coups-d'etut and a dictatorship ; which I have 
no more wished to impose upon others than I would submit 
to them myself, as history will vouch in more than one 
passiage. 
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<' But I prefm' repeating what every otie must know, 
JPrenchxnen of all parties, foreigners of all countries ; that 
if the constitutional order conquered during the three 
great days, that if the popular throne raised by our own 
bs^ndsy should ever be threatened, from whatever quarter 
^ mi^^ be, the whole nation would rise to defend thena. 
,.** At; this. painful moment of biddmg. you farewel, 
which I had not thought so near^.I tender to my dear 
feDow-soldiers my gratitude for their friendship, my con* 
^dfence in their remembrance of me, my wishes for their 
happiness, my admiration at what they have performed, 
my anticipation of what they will yet do, my hope that 
the qalculations of intrigues, or the misrepresentations of 
maleyolence, will not prevail against me in their breasts ; 
{ offer them, in short, all the sentiments of a tender affec^ 
tion^ which will continue to my latest breath. 

" Lafaybttb." 

• • » ' 

This new order of things did not in the les^ diminish the 
mora] influence of Lafayette ; perhaps even the considera- 
tion for him personally was nuich increased by the disgrace 
which the ofispring ;Qf. the revolutiop of July, after- 
wards itSf adversaries, ^bad just inflicted on the general's 
patriotic inflexibility. That species of ostracism restored 
him to all the dignity of his political life. Indeed, it was 
in. the simple garb of a citizen, that in 1789 he had re- 
ceived Louis XVL, at the head of two hundred thousand 
armed patriots ; that, nearly forty years after, he had tra- 
Tersed in triumph the twenty-four states of the American 
Union, reviewing the regular troops and citizen militia 
which crowded the. passage of the nation's guest; and 
that, more recently, he had found himself at the H6tel- 
de-Ville, at the head of the revolution of 1830. In shorty 
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itwas not to his office of generalissimo that, during half 
a century, the confidence and veneration of the nations of 
America and Europe had been attached. 

*But, if th^' personal position of Lafayette remained 
uhailtered by his retirement, it was not the less injurious 
to th^ public weal, that the national guard lost in him an 
object around which all the interests of order and liberty 
migfit rally. And as for the throne which, in the delirium 
of ambition and fear, thought to strengthen itself by 
getting rid of his influence, what has it then gained by 
separating'itself from him ? Where could it find a firmer 
or more faithful support than in the man who had wedded 
it to liberty ; the only one, too, that was capable of prevent- 
ing their inevitable divorce, perhaps near at hand, which 
has been pleading, for seventeen tnonths, at the bar of the 
nation? Strange fatality wluch attends our royalties of 
whatever origin ! 

But, what is not less curious than the blindness of the 
monarchy of July, is the difficulty which, were they men 
of ever so much discernment, the seekers after wealth, 
title, and influence, must find, to comprehend a character 
like Lafayette's. The contemning of those sorts of things 
is beyond the understanding of such people. They per- 
fectly comprehend that a man should be persevering in 
principle, tenacious in will, confident of results un- 
foreseen by the most sagacious ; they do not dispnte 
that boldness and coolness which in the course of the 
longest of political lives, should have all at once placed 
him on the highest ground of every kind of ambition. 
But that this man, having only to desire to be rich, power- 
ful, and the dispenser of favours, should not have the 
resolution to close the hand in which the love and con- 
fidence of the people had placed all their possessions, is 
what the ambitious great, as well as the petty intriguers 

r3 
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cannot understand. A character such as this, is to their 
ininds a perfect anomaly, which they cannot explain, ex- 
cept by attributing to it an inherent ' want of judgment 
and energy : they ask their own breasts ; and* they find 
that something, they hardly know what, must necessarily be 
defioient in that political soul which, from being so ardent 
and-so daring, has dunk in their eyes into timidity and weak- 
ness; since, after trampling upon the greatest prejudices, 
it foolishly checks itself through a scruple of conscience. 
What, in fact, is to be expected from a statesman who 
thinks wad says upon every occasion that, in great personal 
^estians^ it is generally sffest to decide against our own 
interest ? A roan who thus places all his glory above 
vulgar ambitions; who ranks among those ambitions, 
thrones, presidencies, and conquests ; for whom the in- 
feriority of his fellowrcreatures, the parade of a court, of 
audiences, and of external splendour, have no attraction ; 
a mati of this description, is certainly not in accordance 
with this age in which he lives. 

Thus, for want of a sense to enable them to understand 
so unusual a character^ the juste milieu entertain a pro- 
found contempt for that singular being who, placed so 
often in a situation for satisfying every ambitious appe- 
tite, yet has never been able to help turning his back 
upon fortune, as a child lets its playthings drop from its 
hands. 

Such are the symptoms by which the enemies of La- 
fayette have discovered the decay of his political facul- 
ties, and his incapacity for government. There is, however, 
another, which they have overlooked, but upon which they 
might argue with quite as much justice : it is, that ridiculous 
nlonomania which urges him incessantly to defend the 
interests of liberty and of the simplest institutions for 
the public good ; it is again (and here I speak seri- 
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riously) the fault he has sometimes committed^ of indulg- 
ing too much in die enjoyment of presenting the contrast 
of a man who, having all in his power, will have nothing 
for himself. 

It remains for me now, to exhibit Lafayette in the single 
character of a deputy, after the revolution of July, that 
is, during the nineteen months that have followed his 
dismissal. 
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LAFAYETTE AND LOUIS-PHILIPPE 

AFTER 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 



CHAPTER I. 



Lafayette after his resignatioii— Commencement of a reaction The 

spectre of the Republic conjured up as a government expedientr— 

Imputations respecting the disturbances of October and December 

La&jette scorns to answer those charges— Dupont de I'Eure refutes 
them — Lamarque, Lameth, and Audry de Puyraveau— The struggle 
of the parties approaches. 

Lafayette was dismissed from bis command-in-chief. 
This went far towards gratifying the hatred of his enemies ; 
it was not enough for the completion of their designs. 

Once embarked in a counter-revolutionary course, the 
new royalty could not proceed in it, with any chance of 
success, except by removing the unfavourable impression 
which its conduct towards Lafayette had created in every 
generous breast, and by explaining ito signal ingratitude 
by the imminency of a great danger, which rendered inse- 
cure that throne of Louis-Philippe, which at that time, the 
French people still considered a patriotic work : for we 
had not yet reached disaffection; we had only arrived at 
undeception. 

From that moment, the phantasmagoria of the Republic 
was adopted as a principal means of government ; and the 
essential welfare of the country unmercifully sacrificed to 
attain a political object. It was not sufficient to have 
spoken of the unsettled state of men's minds in general, 
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and to represent property as the object of attack ; it was 
necessary likewise to personify anarchy, and to exhibit it 
as issuing, with its scaffolds, from the pockets of Lafayette, 
as Minerva had formerly sprung, in full armour, from the 
head of Jupiter. 

The minsters of Charles X. had scarcely been< recon* 
signed to their prison at Vincennes ; scarcely had the 
insurrection, at the noise of which tlie doctrinaires were 
almost annihilated, been suppressed ; when the men of the 
Restoration had the temerity to rake into the disturbances 
of October and December, to seek for proofs of a repub* 
lican plot, in which they were not ashamed to implicate, 
ndirectly, even the man who, four months before, having 
it in his power to give his country that form of government 
had sacrificed the inclinations of his whole life, to that 
which he considered as the present interest of France. 

The juste milieu ^ then, spoke of secret engagements 
entered into with the instruments of disorder ; it insinuated 
that the commander of the national guard, the minister of , 
justice, and the prefect of the Seine, had been acquainted 
with certain conspiracies which they had not disclosed ; 
that it was in their power to create and to appease dis- 
turbances at their pleasure ; that they had an understand* 
ing with the anarchists, and that, greedy for power, they 
used their popularity in order to obtain it. In shorty 
the Trissotins who, during the danger, had fallen flat 
on their faces, had now the courage to accuse Lafayette, 
Dtipont de TEure, and Odilon-Barrot, of having compro- 
mised with rebellion, and spoken of concessions when they 
ought to have spoken only of suppression. Allusion was 
made to some proclamations addressed to the people, dur- 
ing the storm, by the first magistrate of the capital ; their 
general terms were analysed; and, weighing afterwards the 
import of each expression, it was very sagaciously disco* 
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vered, that there necessarily existed a flagrant conspiracy 
which had for its object the overthrow of the King, the 
Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies ;* or, at 
the very least, to stir up revolts^ in order to force the 
government into a direction conformable to purely demo- 
cratic views. t Whence the necessity for insf ituting^ an 
inquiry into the late insurrections, and placing the crown 
and the two branches of the legislature under the protec- 
tion of bayonets. 

It was in the sitting of the 28th of December that was 
exhibited that strange much-ado-about-nothing, evidently 
directed against Lafayette, who, at that very moment, was 
employing all his influence to pacify men's minds, exacting 
from his fHends, as a proof of their personal attachment, 
an unqualified respect for the monarchy of the barri- 
cades and for the men who persecuted him with their 
calumnies and insults. 

Long before the opening of the sitting, numerous bat- 
talions of every description of troops had been assembled 
around and within the Palais- Bourbon, at the express 
requisition of the president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The bridges, the quays, and the adjacent streets, were 
crowded with troops designed, it was said, to prevent a 
Second 18th Brumaire, and to defend the doctrinaires 
against the truncheon of Cromwell, the butt-ends of Bona- 
parte's muskets, or the horsewhip of Louis XIV. The un- 
easiness of ourbrave representatives went so far as to dread 
a compulsory ablution ; for, said they, the anarchists had 
Ae brutal intention of throwing them into the river. 

These feigned apprehensions gave rise to great discon- 
tent among the patriot deputies, who perceived their real 

- * Ezpressdons of M. de Lameth in the sitting of the 8th of Docem- 
\ez, 1830.- 
^t The opinion of M Bignon, delivered in the iame sitting. 
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purpose. General Lamarque complained, in the tribune, 
of die. military display which surrounded the Chamber, 
and requested to be infoBmed of the danger that threatened 
it. '' Are the modem Gauls,'' cried he, about to hurl us 
from our curule chairs ? or are we in the times of Philip 
the Fair, when a Roi de la Basocke could march at the 
head of ten thousand students ? Instead of advancing in 
civilization^. are we retrograding? And why thus fatigue 
so many good citizens who, while we are safbly aeftted 
l^ece on our benches, are exposed to the rain and the 
inclemency of the season V* 

M. Casimir Perier, who then filled the president's chair, 
answered, that the government having informed him that 
formidable assemblages of people intended to proceed to 
tjie Palais-Bourbon, he had considered it his duty to take 
precautions to ensure the inviolability of the national re- 
presentation. . . 

That situation had been planned in order to bring on 
the explanations which were to follow ; and, in conjunction 
with the debate whidi was to be entered upon, to alarm the 
public opinion with the phantom of a new revolution. 

M. Rambuteau asked the ministry for some information 
respecting the disturbances of October and December, in 
order, said.this deputy, to tranquillize the provinces, which 
laboured under the greatest uneasiness. The president of 
the council, who,, some days before, had declared to the 
Chamber that conspiracies were darkly contriving, would 
neither contradict nor confirm that assertion. This mi- 
nister, after assigning to the cabinet a large portion of the 
oierit which attached to the restoration of public order, 
and congratulating himself upon having overcome anarchy 
with the weapons of liberty alone, confined himself to 
attacking very vaguely the instigators who sought to profit 
by the wanderings of certain minds^ and to announcing 
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that written documents would prove that the partisans of 
that which had perished in Jqly had taken part in the 
transactions of December. " We. have these words," ex- 
claimed M. Laffitte, " in their own handwriting : We must 
have a republic, to expel the Orleans family.*' The head 
of the cabinet of the 3d of November said nothing more 
about the papers that were called for ; he even added, by 
way of amendment y no doubt, to his assertion of the 
nascent alliance between the republicans and Carlists, that 
all had done their duty, the citizens and the government, 
the national guard and its illustrious chief. 

But the door was opened ; the idea of a monstrous 
combination between the Carlists and the liberals, once 
broached, became the daily food of the men of the Restora- 
tion, and of those who, together with its substantial spoils, 
wished likewise for its principles. Conventionists, im- 
perialists, Carlists, doctrinaires, all the remnants of the 
five or six last regimes, whom the double vote and electoral 
frauds had brought into the Chamber, and whom the 
revolution had imprudently kept there, laid hold of this 
frivolous accusation, as if it were an actual fact which was 
bringing France directly back to the horrors of 1793. 

As I have already said, M. de Lameth climbed with 
difficulty up into the tribune, to denounce from it a con- 
spiracy tending to overturn at one blow the King, the 
Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
revolution, he said, had fallen into the hands of a directory 
which sought to pervert the public mind in order to bring 
about a republic^ Then followed a violent invective 
against that republic, its guillotines, its requisitions, its 
maximum, its assignats, and its wars. The anti-demo- 
cratic hatred of M. de Lameth did not exhaust itself upon 
the republic, properly so called, but was also vented 
against those republican institutions which had been au- 
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daciouily spoken of at the H6tel-de- Ville, and which were 
most decidedly incompatible with monarchy. 

Monarchy and republic / How were such words to be 
reconciled ! And yet, M. Audry de Puyraveau had had 
the audacity to avow, on the 3d of August, his intention 
of conspiring to obtain republican institutions ! M. de 
Lameth, however, concluded with saying, '^ We must 
preserve our institutions in all their purity.'* That, 
indeed, was the moral of the debate; to preserve the 
Restoration in all its purity ; to ingraft Louis-Philippe 
upon Charles X., and the abjectness of the doctrinaires 
upon the violence of the men of Coblentz ; to readjust in 
every point their crumbled edifice of 1815 ; excepting, in- 
deed, the temerity which had set off in some degree their 
counter-revolutionary atrocities; excepting also the dy- 
nasty imposed upon, us, which, holding everything of the 
foreigper, had no longer had any country to betray. 

Had not M. Guizot already proclaimed, that the cha- 
racter of the revolution of 1830 had been, to change the 
dynasty ; but, by confining that change within the nar- 
rowest limits f to affect as little as possible the established 
institutions :. that it had been desired to abide as much as 
possible by the past, to respect all that had been doncy to 
compound with every interest, Sfc. ? To this end alone was 
it sought to limit the fruits of the people's victory ; such 
was the abortion which it was pretended that the revolu- 
tion of July had brought forth. 

The lists being thus opened, the doctrinaires entered 
them boldly. A man who has since nobly defended in the 
tribune the rights of heroic Poland, but who was then 
seeking, perhaps, to mark out his place in the conversion 
which was operating, M. Bignon, rose in his turn against 
the spectre of the Republic, around which he also saw 
grouped the partisans qf the boy at Holy rood, and thoso 
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of the Duke of Reichstadt: he also asked whether there 
did not exist a fourth party, of men of heated imagina^ 
tions, who, without intending to overturn the existing 
throne, wished to avail themselves of popular disturb' 
ances, to give the government a direction conformable to 
their own views. 

This accusation was resumed by M. Guizot in the sitting 
of the next day. The ex-minister of the interior again 
spoke of certain men, thoroughly sensible of the dignity 
of human nature, but habitually possessed by some gene^ 
ral propositions, by certain theories, which, for his part, 
he believed to be not only inapplicable, not only extrava^ 
gant, but radically false ; as false in the eyes of phiio^ 
Sophie reason as in those of practical experience. Now, 
be it observed, that those men of false notions, of unsettled 
Intellects, were the good wheat of the partisans of the 
revolution; all the rest were the tares; they were the 
dregs of French society. 

That insolienoe of a declaimer, the personification of a 
f^tion which France knows only by the obscurity of its 
political ideas, the shamelessness, the cowardice, and the 
corruption of its character, occasioned the schism which 
has since constantly separated the patriots from that 
spurious oligarchy of stock-jobbing doc^nnatVe^, that ca« 
marilla of procrastination, which formed itself undler the 
denomination of the jtfs/e milieu, as if everything, even to 
its name, was destined to be an expression of absurdity. 

Laftiyette left to public opinion the care of refuting im- 
putations, which» he was conscious, could not affect him. 
But Dupont de TEure, Odilon-Barrot, and Audry de 
Puyraveau, whom the doctrinaires had involved- in one 
common hatred, did not disdain to take up the gauntlet 
thrown down by such hands. 

The ex-minister of justice took up the accusation 
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directed against himself, the commander-in-chief of the 
national guards, and the prrfect of the Seine, of having 
aspii^ to supreme power in the last disturbances at Paris, 
and availied thems^lTes of the irritation which prevailed, 
to terrify the king, and extort concessions from him. 
" NevCT," said he, " will France believe j&at Lafayette, 
Odilon^Barrot, and Dupont de TEure, to whom, thank 
Crod ! in spite of their secret accusers, she still recollects 
she is indebted for acts in their past life, couid all at once 
become traitors." 

" Yes," exclaimed M, Audry de Puyraveau, in the sitting 
pf the 30th of December, « Yes, on the 27th ^ 28th, and 
29Ui of July, I did conspire; I. conspired to overturn 
the throne which betrayed our country ; I conspired for 
liberty, and I gldry in it ; I conspired to restore order, 
aud to dDaw out the fiife character of the great nation, 
and of the matchless city ; I conspired to establish the 
^rone of Louis-Philippe, at the same mofment that I sent 
back those who came to treat fbr Charles X., when I 
refused to accept the revocation of the ordinances, and 
when, above all, the municipal commission declared that 
the elder branch of the Bourbons had ceased to reig^; 

'^ And, since then, when contrivance and imbecility 
combined against aH that men of generous sentiments had 
done, I conspired again ; but by entreating men to place 
their hope in the public reason, and preaching order and 
its maintenance; by saying that the liberty which we had 
conquered could not perish, and that the safeguard of us 
all resided in the king, and in the vigoi^us minds of the 
administration. 

** Yes, we have conspired, and we still conspire, for the 
public weal ; and 1 am quite proud of the attacks which 
serve to exhibit our conduiet in its true light. And only 
look at the acts of those- who venture to honour us with 
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their insults ; examine the conseqaencts of their conduct^ 
and then tell us where are the real conspiratots.'^ 

Lafayette disdained to reply to those accusations, which, 
although they professed to he general, were eyidently ad* 
dressed to him. 

The parties, however, had now begun to show them* 
selves, and to clearly indicate the elements of a struggle 
in which two classes of opinions and interests were again 
about to contest the possesion of France, and the benefits 
arising out of the revolution of July. It was the parlia-^ 
mentary vrar of the Restoration that was recommencing ; 
the cause of the conflict and the prize of victory were the 
same : the enemy had only changed his ground, his pass- 
word, and his colours. 

' From this period may be dated the division between the 
patriots who had made the revolution and the intriguers who 
sought to profit by it, between the men of the resistance 
and the men of the mavemetit'. The men of the resistance 
were those who sought to continue all the blunders of the 
Restoration ; but the men of the movement, those whosought 
to introduce into the new order of things popular insti. 
tutions which, by interesting the masses in its preservation, 
would become so many guarantees for its strength and 
durability : this is, alas ! what the contagion of the Court, 
and the intrigues of the juste milieu^ have too often 
prevented the nation from understanding. 

The post of Lafayette, now again become simply a 
deputy, was marked out at the head of those who, after 
fighting in the streets of Paris for the triumph of the prin- 
ciples of July, naturally defended its consequences at the 
tribune. His retirement appeared to have left him on the 
best terms with the king, with the royal family, and with 
his colleagues of different shades of opinion. At this early 
period, he made it a point to attend all the invitations he 
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teceired from the Palai»-Royal,' and carefully avoided, in 
his answers to the numerous addresses transmitted to him 
by the national • ^ards of the kingdom, all idea of a 
divisioa among the men of the revolution, more particularly 
when it became an object to form a union against the 
intrigues of the Garlists, and the attempts of the foreign 
cabinets^; but in his conversations with the king, the 
prince-royal, and the ministers, as well as in his speeches 
from the tribune^ he oppbsed with energy and perseverance 
the deplorable system which the government was pursuing 
both at home and alnroad. 

In order thoroughly to appreciate Lafayette's political 
conduct, we must return for a moment to the first deve- 
lopment of the revolution of July, and follow him through 
the whole of that period, during which his influence ceased 
not to be a kind of arbitration which no party dared to call 
in .question. 

It will be remembered) that the first ministry was com- 
posed of heterogeneous elements, which the king wished to 
unite, said he, '^ under the flag of the revolution."* This 
wish of the new monarch was quite natural : it appeared 
even for a time to be justified by the event; for M. M0I6, 
the greatest monarchist among the ministers of that period, 
by his opinion and his preceding acts, was precisely the 
man who seemed the best to understand the revolution of 

* If this prince is to be believed, his first ministiy was not selected 
with any premeditation. He wrote the foUowin^ letter to Lafayette, 
the day following his entry into Paris : — 

** Herewith, my dear General, you will receive two copies of my 
proclamation! which I have not had time to forward to you before, 
surrounded as I am by so many people. I have not yet had it in my 
power to appoint any one to countersign this act, which was of pressing 
necessity, and regarding myself personally, I muoh wish to see you, 
and renew my assurances of all the respect which J have so long enter- 
tained for you. 

" Louis-Philippe d'Oblsans/' 
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July, by idiowing^a firm and proper attitude towards the* 
foreign cabinets, especiaUy at the time of the Belgic revo- 
lutioD. The discordanoe of opinion, howei^er, which pre*, 
vailed in the midst of the council, did not allow it to be of 
long duration. This cabinet was divided both as to men 
smd as to measures : a hurtfol distrust^ for instance, was 
exhibited concerning the loyalty of the two prefects of the 
Seine and the police. 

MM. Odilon-Barrot and Treilhard were theve the 
daily sulyects of the most odious calumnies, which passed 
from the Palais-Royal to the saloons of the oounler* 
revolutionists and of the doctrinaireSy where it had become 
the fashion op^ily to call those worthy magistrates, to whom* 
public order was under such obligations, promoters of dis- 
turbance and anarchy. The prefect of the Seine could 
not be forgiven, for having in some measure prepared the^ 
municipal elections, by causing the candidates for the 
mayoralties to be presented to him by the citizens of the 
communes, and that while on his side Lafayette was ev^- 
where establishing the system of election- for the officers of 
the national guards of the kingdom. 

Now, as to principles, the greatest subject of discord 
in the council was, first, whether the electoral qualifica- 
tion should be fixed at ^0 or 200 francs. The dooM* 
naire part of the ministry having calculated, with scru- 
pulous nicety, that the electoral qualification at 300 francs, 
and the qualification for a deputy at 1 000 francs, settled 
by the granted Charter, had been reduced to 240 and to 
800 francs by the efiect of the diminution of the land-tax, 
maintained that this diminution was exactly equivalent to 
the required ratio, and that consequently no alteration 
ought to be made in the existing amount of qualifica- 
tion. 

Such was also the formal and declared opinion of the 
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king, who, entirely departing from constitutional propriety, 
employed all his influence vrith the deputies ; to whom he. 
represented, that any deviation from the former principle, 
must neccessariiy being ruin upon the country. The other 
portion of the ministry consented to the reduction of the 
electoral qualification to 200 francs, and of that of eligi- 
bility to 500 l^ancs. 

Lafayette demanded the reduction of the electoral quali- 
fication to 100 francs, and>the admission of every capacity ;. 
that is to say, of persons on the second jury list, and of 
the communal magistra^tes, whose appointment he flatteredi 
himself, would be left to the people ; so that whil^ direct 
sufFn^ was preserved, the whole body of citizens migh^ 
participate, at least indirectly, in the elections. As to the 
pecuniary qualification of a deputy, he wished for none of 
any kind ; but even those members of the cabinet who 
were inimical to the statu quo called for by ^he doc- 
trinaireSf did not go to so great an extent as he did ; this, 
however, did not prevent him, .at the first breaking*up ia 
the ministry, from declaring himself in favour of La^tte's 
arrangement. ^* I am against you," said he, to the dis-, 
sentient ministers, '^because you wish the qualification 
to be 300 or 250 francs, and your adversaries consent 
to lower it to 200 francs: if ministers could be found 
sufi^ciently enlightened to bring it down to 100 francs, 
I would hasten to declare myself in their favour, e^ven to 
the prejudice of those whom! now support." 

The principles which Lafayette had professed a few years 
before on the question of the double vote, he repeated with 
fresh energy in the speech in which, choosing the lesser of, 
two evils, he declared himself in favour of the 200 francs' 
qualification in preference to the 250. 

Lafayette and his friends had made numerous efibrts to 
cause the magistracy of Charles X. to be changed, as ''* 
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was almost entirely composed of counter-revolutionary 

leaders. 

This magistracy, however, was defended and preserved 
by the influence of the Court joined to that of the Resto- 
ration party, which had appointed the greater number of 
the judges, and removed from the tribunals all who were 
not notoriously royalist. But when the question arose, 
as to the admission of the capacitis to the exercise of thev 
electoral right, Lafayette opposed the exclusion of these 
magistrates, an exclusion whichr a part of the opposition 
had committed the error of demanding in a fit of spleen 
aeainst the majority ; which circumstance caused the ex- 
clusion of the other capacitis, and vitiated the electoral 
law in one of its most essential principles. While this long 
debate was going forward, his opmion was, that the per- 
fection of political civilization upon this head, consisted 
in this ; namely, that each person paying taxes should be 
entitled to a direct vote in electing the representatives, 
and should not be in any way disturbed in his choice of 
the trustees of the country. " That which for Europe is 
still considered as Utopian," said Lafayette, V has been 
practised for more than fifty years in the United States. 
There every tax-payer is an elector; and among them 
is to be found the militia-man, the member of the national 
guard, who has paid in the course of the year the per- 
sonal conUibution of one day's service. There no pecu- 
niary qualification for candidates is known ; yet everything 
goes on without inconvenience and without disturbance. 
Such is the power of popular information, of civic habits, 
and national institutions." 

On the 7th of March, Lafayette strongly protested 
di<r^insi every kind of pecuniary qualification for deputies, 
for whose eligibility it was absurd to require any further 
security, after finding exorbitant ones in the electoral 
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qiialifiQationat 200 frsmcs. He cpmbated the pretended 
authority of the example of England, cited by his oppo- 
' nents ; who also strengthened their arguments by referring 
to. the abandonment of direct universal suffrage by the 
Constituent Assembly. 

With respect to England, he showed, in the first 
place, that the electoral system of that country was 
condemned by an immense majority of the nation;* 
and that, moreover, the old electoral law of England, 
wormeaten as it was, admitted a much greater number 
of electors, and a qualification, much lower than that 
fixed by the French law upon which the Chamber was 
deliberating ; as every landed proprietor had a vote for the 
county, on proving, not his amount of taxation, but his 
possessing a net rental of about 50 francs, and that ia 
some cities or boroughs, the suffrage was still more ex- 
tended. He, mentioned the new bill then before parlia- 
ment, by which Scotland, whose population does not 
amount to three millions, would find the number of her 
electors increased to sixty thousand for counties alone. 

*' With respect to the error imputed to the Constituent 
Assembly, of abandoning," said Lafayette, ** direct univer- 
sal sufifrage, that assembly sought for the electoral quali- 
fication, not in the privileges of birth or the advantages of 
fortune, but in the confidence of the citizens at large. It 
adopted the election by two degrees, and the primary as- 
semblies, not of communes and villages, but of cantons ^ 
which, as regards the exercising of influence, is very dif- 
ferent from the proposition made the other day by one of 
our honourable colleagues, who, if he had at all antici- 
pated success, would no doubt have first applied that 
prin4:iple to the election of the magistrates and the coun- 

* The adoption of the refonn bill has fully justified this assertion. 
roL. II. o 
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cils of the communes. But under the system adopted, 
of direct election, I repeat that it ought likewise to secure 
us from the property qualification for deputies^ 

" My honourable friend, M. Augustin ^Perier, while 
blaming the Constituent Assembly for not having divided 
the legislative body into two Chambers (and such has always 
been my own opinion), cited as the perfection of the elec- 
toral system, the report of the first committee on the consti- 
tution, made by his honourable countryman, M. Mounier, 
to whom he might have added MM. de Lally and Bergasse." 

" This declaration of principle is premature, since it en- 
croaches on the business of the ensuing session ; but as 
Mounier and his fellow-labourers, in that constitutional 
committee, proposed to the assembly, not an hereditary 
peerage, nor a peerage solely appointed by the king, 
(against either of which arrangements they declared in their 
report), but an elective chamber in which the king should 
select from candidates nominated by the provinces (for the 
departments were not yet formed), it must thence be in- 
ferred that such will be the opinions and engagements 
that my honourable coadjutor and those who think with 
him will express in the electoral colleges convened for the 
choice of deputies to the ensuing Chamber. 

** As for the amendment which I support, gentlemen, I 
cannot comprehend that reluctance to trust to popular 
measures and institutions as the only possible safeguard 
against anarchy. The greatest public disorders that can 
afflict mankind, are despotism, aristocracy, and anarchy ; 
and to withstand those three scourges, it is in the nation 
itself (for are we not all the French people ?) that we must 
look for the sources of energy and power. 

** Gentlemen, lock at the national guard : it was spon- 
taneously instituted in 1789 and in 1830, to reconquer the 
liberty, the independence, the sovereignty of the nation ; 
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to defend, not a single power alone, but all the powers 
which the public will has founded^ all the rights which 
it has recognised : happy combination I which, in uniting 
our new social order to the principle from which it ema- 
nates, ensures our co-operation with them both. And 
what, in fine, has been the result of that institution so 
democratic, so republican, of the entire nation armed and 
appointing uncontrolled its own officers? Do you find 
among its commanders many needy men or agitators ? Do 
I not on the contrary see now before me some of its worthy 
chiefs, friends whom you cannot charge with a single act 
of political extravagance ? Is it not rather to be believed, 
that if some of the electoral colleges were to choose a 
deputy paying no direct taxes, it would be a man of dis- 
tinguished merit and talents, rather than one of those 
extravagant or quarrelsome individuals who might have 
some influence over a mob, but could acquire none in a 
Chamber of Deputies ? And besides, is it not remembered 
that among the agitators of the most calamitous and most 
criminal times of the Revolution, might be cited the names 
of a number of public men whom their advantages of for- 
tune had not prevented from becoming such ? 

** Gentlemen, the proposition which is made to you, to 
require no tax-paying qualification for candidates, has my 
entire assent." 

In his twofold capacity, as a member of the legislature, 
and as commander of the national guards of the kingdom, 
Lafayette had caused to be proclaimed from the tribune, 
as well as in the cabinet, the system of non-intervention, 
the equality of the men of colour with other citizens in the 
eye of the law which governs our colonies, and the recog- 
nition of the South American and Mexican republics. ; In 
his view, the foreign policy of the July revolution ought to 
consist in the necessary development of those three primary 

o2 
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points. He constantly maintained these principles when- 
ever diplomatic questions occurred in the debates of the 
Chamber of Deputies. But it was not enough to have 
procured the adoption of the mere denomination of a 
system ; the more important point was, to guai'd the system 
itself against perfidipus interpretations, by clearly and 
precisely defining its letter and its spirit : thb was done by 
Lafayette on two or three decisive occasions. Every one 
remembers, for instance, that memorable sitting of the 
I6th of January, 1831, in which Lamarque, Mauguin, and 
Lafayette, exhibited the nations of Europe arising one 
after another for liberty ; Belgium offering us that belt of 
fortresses which the Coalition had erected against the 
France of 1814 and 1815; Poland running the terrible 
hazards of an insurrection, to avoid marching against us ; 
and in those momentous circumstances, the government of 
Louis-Philippe sunk in the most inconceivable lethargy, 
acting as the ministry of Charles X. would have acted, and 
floundering without courage or resolution in the slough 
into which its predecessors had precipitated the Restoration. 
Then it was, that after reminding the Chamber of the 
consecrated maxim of the congress of Vienna, that *' so 
long as a single revolutionary dynasty should exist, the 
revolution would not be extinguished ; and that the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy must be made everywhere to prevail ; 
that, without thaty there could be no peace^ but only a 
truce :'* then it was, I say, that the illustrious warrior upon 
whom the grave has just now closed, so energetically cha- 
racterized as A HALT IN THE MIRE, that peacc which the 
Restoration had allowed to be imposed upon it, and the 
shameful bequest of which was accepted by the ministers 
of the citizen king. ** France," said Lamarque, ** has 
never forgiven the Bourbons the shame of the treaties of 
18 15 ; she would have been gratified to find that the king 
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of her choice felt as she does, and partook her national 
pride."* 

Never, perhaps, did any orator rise to greater elevation 
of view or of expression, than M. Mauguin, when, in an- 
swer to the charges brought by M. Guizot against what 
he called the ambition and proselytising spirit of our first 
revolution, he proved that revolutionary unity had of ne- 
cessity risen up in opposition to the unity of absolute 
monarchy, the triumph of which had been the object of 
the Coalition. ** When the Pole," he exclaimed, " shall 
have died in defence of liberty, think you that the abso- 
lute kings will not come to attack it in France ? Who 
has arrested the movement of Russia ? Who but Poland ? 
They were going to precipitate her upon us ; she has be- 
come our advanced g^ard, and we abandon her. Well, 
let her perish ! her children are accustomed to die for our 
sakes !" 

These words, delivered in a tone of deep conviction and 
heartfelt sorrow, seemed to disturb for a moment the quiet 

* A Belgian orator had affirmed in the congress, that M. Sebastian! 
bad replied to the deputies from his nation, that France had been under 
the necessity of rejecting the offers of Belgium, because England 
would not have suffered her to accept them. It was in reference to 
this abject arowal, that General Lamarque indulged in one of those 
impetuous sallies which gave so much force and splendour to his 
eloquence. M. Sebastiani merely replied, that the government neither 
shrank from the responsibility of its acts, nor even from that of its 
silence. The hero of Capri had previously, in the sitting of the 30th 
of December, uttered these remarkable words : — 

"I should think it insulting to our ministers to give the slightest 
credit to the imputation cast upon them of seeking to place an English 
prince upon the throne of Belgium, and palliating that shameful con- 
cession by allying him to a young princess in order to attach him to 
France. 

'* Louis XIV., in his pride, might indeed sacrifice the interests of the 
nation to those of his family, and prefer setting his grandson upon the 
throne of Spain to uniting the Netherlands to France as was offered 
him ; but our king, Philippe, if he wished to tread in the steps of his 
ancestors, would rather follow those of Henry IV., who signed above 
all things for that union, and was on the point of effecting it when he 
fell hy the dagger of an execrable assassin." 
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of the centres. But wliat availed the conviction and the 
sorrow of a patriot, against that majority of indolent ap* 
provers, who took indecision for prudence, cowardice for 
moderation y and who blushed not to maintain that it be- 
hoved us to leave Poland to be butchered, out of respect 
for her liberty, and remain deaf to the appeal of the 
nations, for fear of exciting them to coalesce against us. 
So the centres applauded this doctrine of the Guizot ad- 
ministration' ; for the soul of the hypocrite is incapable of 
l>eing moved ; and, as Rousseau used to say, a reasonable 
man might undertake the conversion of a Cartouche, -but 
tfever that of a Cromwell. 

M. Guizot attempted to justify the intentions of hi? 
ministry and the retrograde march of his system. Placed, 
said he, between the alternatives of an activity wholly 
revolutionary, and a moderation calculated to reassure the 
foreign cabinets, his friends and himself could not but 
adopt the latter course. He accused the partisans of the 
July revolution of being haunted by the mad project of 
subjecting all the nations in Europe to the unity of their 
principles ; which fancy, he said, was by no means new; 
for Louis XIV., the Convention, and Bonaparte, were eaeh 
rn turn impelled by that thirst of revolutionary proselytism 
and conquest : Louis XIV. had dreamed of imposing upon, 
the world the French monarchy ; the Convention, the 
French republic; Napoleon, the French empire. And 
what happened at each of those periods ? A mighty reaction ; 
a general rising, not only of the governments, but of the 
people, who resolved to defend the liberty of the attacked 
nations. 

It was for General Lafayette to expose this ^rverse 
application of facts, to repel this forced assimilation, to 
combat this hollow theory. He expressed himself with 
truth, simplicity, and persuasion. 
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. *^ Ge&tlemen,*' said he, ** the habit which I have long 
contxacted of ardently desiring the liberty of other nations 
together with that of my own country, and of contributing 
to it as much as has been in my power, might well make 
me regard, as personal tjbe charges of political proselytism 
delivered from the tribi^ne. I come not, however, to call 
your attention to myself, but to the revolution of 1789; 
and the lateness of the hour obliges me to be brief. 

'^ It is not true, gentlemen, that that revolution, in its 

beginning, sought for conquest. Such was not the wish of 

the Constituent Assembly. It was still relying upon tlie 

gratitude, upon the compliments, expressed by the foreign 

powers, including those of Mr. Pitt, when the coalition of 

Pilnitz was formed against us. Happily, France, then 

as now, had erected her strength into a national guard. 

The whole armed nation arose in its might, and saved its 

indepi^ndence. It was forced to make conquests, which 

were afterwajds extended much too far. . You have been 

told with reason, that the reaction against us was that of 

the people rather than of the kings ; for the kings, though 

still, no doubt, our secret enemies, nevertheless proved 

hi^mble and submissive courtiers to us ; it was the people, 

who, weary of a conquering despotism, forced their kings 

and their nobles to become patriots. Free constitutions 

were then promised them : this word has been brokei^ 

with them ; they will not let themselves be deceived 

again. 

<< I am astonished, gentlemen, that the king's two 
ministries should not hav« gloried, from this tribune, in a 
deed which did them honour. No sooner had Belgium 
taken up arms to vindicate her sovereignty, than it was 
forbidden, in the name of the French government, that a 
single foreign soldier should set foot upon the Belgic 
territory. I could have wished that, according to the same 
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principle of non-intervention, we had not intermeddled in 
their form of government or their choice of individuals ; 
but I leave it to the minister for foreign affairs to clear 
up this discrepancy between the two tribtmes. 

*' As for Poland, gentlemen, how can the French nation 
help taking the strongest interest in her cause ? Not only 
because the first partition was a disgrace to France — not 
only on account of the intimate relations existing between, 
the Poles and the French — on account of all the gratitude 
and affection which we owe to that brave nation, whose 
blood has flowed so abundantly, so generously, in the wars 
of France — but on account of a fact which no one will 
here venture to contradict, for we have documentary proof 
of it. Gentlemen, war was declared against us; Poland 
was to form the vanguard ; the vanguard turned round 
upon the main body ; and is it, then, wonderful that this 
vanguard should call forth all our wishes, all our gratitude, 
all our sympathy ? is it wonderful that we should think 
we have obligations to it ? 

*' Gentlemen, one week has sufficed to change the 
destinies of a whole century, and of centuries to come. 
Compare, I pray you, the style and the doctrines of that 
address which justly conferred so much honour upon us,* 
with the now every-day principles of the sovereignty of 
the people, which no one dares to deny, for they have 
become a necessary condition of our political existence — 
and you will see what a progress we have made. 

<' We have been told of the promptitude with which the 
courts of Europe have recognised our national government. 
Grentlemen, that assertion requires some modification. I 
shall here only remind you of the Spanish circular of 



* The Addien of " tbe two handred and tweoty<me " to Charles X . 



M. de Calomarde, published shortly after our revolution : 
it deserved punishment ; I regret that the punishment was 
not inflicted* 

" I could also remind you of some acts of that Don 
Miguel, whose friends in the late £nglish administration 
thought they were tender to his reputation, in calling him 
only cowardly and cruel,* but I will only add a few words 
on the way in which I understand our principle of non* 
intervention. 

" Gentlemen, whenever any country of Europe, wher* 
ever situated, seeks to recover its rights, and a foreign 
power interferes to prevent it from doing so, that is an act 
of direct hostility against us ; not only because it is 
reviving the principles of Pilnitz and the self-styled Holy 
Alliance, and justifying a future attack upon our own 
liberty and independence, but because good sense informs 
us, that it is as much as to say to us, ' Wait awhile ; we 
are going to crush your natural allies, the friends of 
liberty in other countries, and when they exist no longer, 
we will fall upon you with all our weight.* 

** There is an important question, into which the late* 
ness of the hour will not allow me to enter. If there were 
an insurrection in the kingdom of Hanover, would not the 
Germanic confederation consider the sending of an English 
army into that country as a foreign intervention? Well, gen- 
tlemen, are not the Poles and the Russians, though under 
the same monarch, as foreign to each other as the Hano« 
verians and the English?" 

The honour of this interesting discussion remained 
entirely with the minority; upon which all the hopes of the 
liberals of France and Europe were thenceforward to rest. 
But a circumstance particularly worthy of remark is, the 

* Speech of Lord Ahetdeea,-^Translator, 

6 3 
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foreiiight i^hteh led Ltifayette Co irrgue on the supposition 
of an approacbipg revolution in Hanover. 

The noble general felt that if an insurrection riioiild break 
out in that kingdom, which forms in the noifth of Germany 
one of the first class of stated of the Germanic confedera- 
tion, that event might have a very great influence upoii 
the destinies of the whole X3erman family of nations, by 
obstructing the movements and complicating the situation 
of Prussia. Nor did Lafayette escape the imputation of 
having been in the secret of the insurrection at Gottingen, 
the news of which reached Paris two days after the sitting 
in which he had elicited the explanations of which I have 
just spoken. Be that as it might, no one can deny either 
the aptitude or the importance of that question raised on 
behalf of two nations whom events might place in sitoa* 
tions perfectly analogous. Thereon might depend the fate 
of Poland, and of all Germany. 

For two months the Belgians had been fruitlessly going 
about to all the reigning houses of Europe to solicit a kmg. 
There was something humiliating to human reason, m be- 
holding a nation of six millions of men, brave, wealthy, 
industrious, and in many respects the most civilized in 
Europe, everywhere sent away by shuffling pretexts, laid 
as it were under the ban of the old chanceries, and impu- 
dently taxed with imposture when it ventured to divulge 
the motives of the rejection it experienced. A great lesson 
for such nations, in a state of revolution, as do not under- 
stand, that before seeking a king, they should have com*> 
pleted the work of their regeneration, of their national 
independence, and who, in any case, instead of throwing 
themselves under the protectorship bf five or six satraps, 
have not the good sense to take a fellow-citizen, crown 
him, and obey him ; for, as the Belgians were told at the 
time by an able publicist^ '* the important point is, not the 
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descent of the king you choose, but the degree of respect 
you can bear him ; and provided you respect the king of 
your choice, you have a settled royalty." 

The weakness of our diplomacy, its blind obedience to 
foieign injunctions, had reduced Belgium to the necessity 
of compromising, together with her own dignity, that of 
all the .nations that sympathized with her. All remember 
th^ addresses which, pouring in from all quarters, called 
for the union of that country to France. Time will teach 
us whether that arrangement was not the only practicable 
one. It is at least certain, that the similarity, the mutual 
dependence, of the two re?olutions, dictated that course. 
Belgium herself, too, was from the beginning unanimously 
disposed for the union ; she felt that there would be more 
safety and honour for her in sharing our fortune, our 
name, our civilization, our European preponderance, than 
in going about seeking aud suffering the humiliations of 
courts. But that formidable union of the two nations 
might produce a war ; and the idea of a war produced al- 
ready upon our citizen royalty the effect of a draught of 
water upon a man attacked with hydrophobia. Besides, 
.the Belgians had long been in the full enjoyment of many 
liberties which we, Frenchmen of July, are still expect- 
ing ; and it may well be conceived that the retrograde 
systepi of the men of the 7th of August, beheld, in that 
very discrepancy, an insurmountable obstacle to the union. 
And in fine. The Holy Alliancs would not have 
IT so. 

After rejecting the embrace of Belgium, the Palais*- 
Roya] presumed also to forbid that country to choose it- 
self a prince who might have cherished in it French ideas. 
No one has forgotten M. Sebastiani's letter to the Belgic 
envoy on the pretended necessities which excluded the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. ** You cannot be nhit^ to 
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France ; England would never consent to it ;" the Bel- 
gians were also told, by one who had fought at the head of 
our armies, and seen France commanding the world. 

This forgetfulness of the dignity of the great people, 
this shameful continuance of the system that had been 
pursued for the last fifteen years, did not stop there. 
M. Sebastiani formally declared to the Belgian congress, 
through the medium of our minister at Brussels, that the 
French government could neither permit the union with 
France, nor the choice of the Duke of Nemours as king, 
nor that of the Duke of Leuchtenberg : the first, for 
reasons of state ; the two latter, to avoid war. Thus, 
through a fear unworthy of France, the new monarchy 
was already denying its revolutionary origin, and turning 
false to the sacred principle of non-intervention, which it 
had just been proclaiming in the face of the world. 

Another question, of the gravest nature, was pending ; 
namely, whether any government whatever has a right to 
accept or reject an augmentation of territory without the 
concurrence of the representatives of the country. 

This question was brought forward and warmly debated 
in the memorable sittings of the 27th and 28th of January. 
The ministry and its adherents, evading the constitutional 
difficulty, used all their endeavours to prove two things ; 
first, that the narrow circle within which our policy con- 
fined the Belgic congress, took nothing from the liberty 
of the movements of that congress; secondly, that the 
choice of the son of Eugene was rejected not through a 
consideration of dynasty, hut through a national consider- 
ation. It is clear that' these explanations respecting Bel- 
gium explained nothing. From that day, too, it was im- 
possible any longer to doubt of the cruel and shameful 
abandonment to which the royalty of the barricades had 
4evoted Poland. A few hypocritical expressions of regret. 
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ft few tokens of compassion for the fate of that heroic 
people, a yain show of sorrow, which were but a reluctant 
tribute to public opinion, were all which the patriotic ap«> 
peals of such men as Lamarque, Mauguin, Salverte, and 
Lafayette, could obtain from the selfish indifference of 
the ministry. 

In this state of things, Lafayette brought back atten^ 
tion to the real state of the question; namely, whether 
the foreign cabinets should be permitted to stifle by craft 
or force, and without any interference on the part of 
France, two revolutions produced by our example; and 
whether France should be condemned to live in everlast- 
ing dread of her own work. He maintained the principle 
that, in like manner as the revolution of July bad annulled 
the granted Charter, it had also necessarily invalidated the 
treaties of 1815, and among the rest, that which annexed 
Belgium to Holland ; that whenever any one people, any 
country in Europe, wherever situated, should chcose to 
exercise its sovereignty, any intervention of foreign cabi- 
nets to oppose it would constitute a declaration of war 
i^inst France, a direct attack upon the principle of our 
political existence, an evident design of coming sooner 
or later to extinguish liberty amongst ourselves ; that if 
the entirely free choice of Belgium had fallen upon the 
Duke of Nemours, it was the king's duty not to reject 
that choice ; and that as for the union with France, Louis- 
Philippe had no right either to accept or refuse it, as the 
proposal of it ought to be made to all the branches of 
the legislature. He maintained that the duty of the 
king's government was, to demand imperatively the ex- 
ecution of the treaty which had issued by chance from 
the congress of Vienna, sanctioning the independence of 
Poland ; he called for the assigning of liberal and suitable 
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hints to Greece, whose regeners^tjon had been paralysed by 
the intervention of the maritime powers ; and he conjured 
the government of July not to stoop so low as to treat with 
the base and cruel tyrant who still oppresses Portugal. 

This language of honour and national pride, succeeded 
this once, in making itself heard without arousing so many 
fears. The majority, indeed, were shaken by it, and 
seemed to waver for a moment between the war and the 
peace party ; the denouncers of political proselytism and of 
anarchy, found less sympathy on the benches of the 
Chamber ; and the ministry itself showed less aversion for 
views of war and of national re- establishment, than it had 
testified in the preceding discussions. In short, that 
cabinet which, two months before, had humbly said that 
France was solicitous to prove to Europe by every possible 
means that she desired peace, now ventured to declare 
from the lips of Marshal Soult, '^ that France could com- 
mand that peace, that she desired it on conditions which 
she had it in her power to impose, and that she could 
make her own bargain with the powers.'' And M. Sebas- 
tiani became so bold as to express the warm interest which 
the government felt for Poland, and to announce that 
France was negotiating in favour of that nation. 

These words, which, however, were owing only to the 
ministry's apprehension of losing a majority which was 
still fluctuating and testifying its sympathy for Poland, 
although it was very far from entertaining for the courage 
and the misfortunes of that people the sentiments which 
animated the rest of the nation, — ^these words, I say, were 
sufficient to teach foreign cabinets that the distance was 
not great from the moral alliance between France and 
Poland to an effective coalition. 

But did not our diplomacy explain to the cabinets the 
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boldness of its language, by alleging the exigencies of its 
parliamentary situation ? Of this there can hardly be a 
doubt. 

At all events, the object of the opposition was to 
strengthen the hopes of the nations, and make the sove- 
reigns pause ; and such was in fact the result of the 
explanations called for in these two sittings by the most 
energetic part of the Chamber. 

However, that which was most clearly elicited in this 
comprehensive discussion, was, undeniably, the definition 
of the system of non-intervention which the new royalty 
had adopted, and which it afiected to intend imposing on 
the other European powers. Certainly, this principle, con- 
sidered as an absolute basis, as a strict rule in the public 
law of Europe, was inapplicable to a multitude of g^ven 
situations and possible incidents; perhaps, even at the 
sequel of the revolution, which had just displaced so many 
national relations and political existences, the only true 
and applicable law was that of expediency and force, 
subordinate to the universal feeling of justice and civili-^ 
zation which pervaded the public mind of the period ; a 
law by virtue of which the Republic had conquered its 
natural limits, and driven back Europe leagued against 
our liberty and independence. But since this principle of 
non-intervention, very convenient for those who deal only 
in words, constituted the only protection under which the 
dynasty of the barricades had consented to place the 
regeneratiim of the nations of Europe, Lafayette rendered 
an immense service by so defining it, that its application 
to the Poles and the Italians implied a prohibition to the 
self-styled kings of Poland and Italy from employing a 
single Russian or Austrian regiment to extinguish the in- 
surrection of those nations. 

The inferences, then, from that definition, thrice assented 
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to by the government of July, were, for the nations, the 
sovereignty of the people at home, and non-intervention 
abroad. Now in giving the autocrat full and entire liberty 
to exterminate the Poles, in order to subject them again 
to his iron yoke, the royalty of July has allowed the 
very principle of its existence to be violated ; I dwell 
upon this act, only because it involves considerations for 
the future; for it establishes, that treaties are binding 
only so long as the circumstances, or the force which 
imposed them, subsist, and no longer. One day, and 
that day perhaps is not far distant, the nations, too, will 
extract an authority from these precedents to regulate 
their non-intervention. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The war commences between the doetrinairet and the patriots— Sittings 
of the 19th and 20th of February, 18S1 — The Guizot ministrj 
attacks the Lai&tte ministry — Difference betwera the two sjstems— 
Unpopularity converted mto a means of government — Lafayette 
reminds the Chamber of the conditions on which the throne of Louis- 
Philippe exists — His opinion respecting the dissolution of the 
Chamber — He condemns the profanations of the church of St. Gv* 
main-l'Auxerrois. 

« 

The sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of the 19th 
and 20th of February, proved at length that there was a 
profound misunderstanding, a declared hostility, between 
the men to whose guidance the monarchy of the 7th of 
August had [Surrendered itself, and the republican iiuti* 
tutions which had received the oaths of Louis-Philippe. 

In the first of these sittings, M. Guizot tlatly charged 
the* cabinet which had succeeded that to which he had 
belonged, of having entered upon a course of mischievous 
concessions. *^ The ^more it shall look out for popular 
men," said he, '^ the deeper it will plunge in that un- 
fortunate direction, until the entanglements of a false 
popularity shall have brought it into irretrievable ruin." 
M. Guizot dwelt at wearisome length, upon the impotence, 
the weakness, and the vacillations of the ministry of the 
dd of November. Then it was that he laid down the 
strange maxim, that unpopularity is necessary to good 
government ; and in the next place, seeking for the causes 
of the uneasiness and agitation which afflicted France, he 
found them, said he, in that craving after vain popularity 
which was ready to do anything to obtain it. Conse- 
quently, M. Guizot had no difficulty in proving that the 
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Chamber then existing, was the more in its place the more 
it was unpopular. France was to adhere definitively to 
the organization of 1814, with the single exception of the 
dynasty vanquished in July. To bring the nation back to 
habitudes like those of the English monarchy, and restore 
to the royalty that species of strength which it borrowed 
from the principle of divine right, of which the revolution 
had undisQcrningly despoiled, it ; such, in brief, was the 
system out of which the doctrinaires declared in the most 
ujnequivQcal terms, thd-t there could be no safety* either 
for the throne or for the state. 

It will be seen, that the ministers of the juste milieu 
cast upon their successors the responsibility of a system 
of which they had themselves laid the first foundation: 
they had been infallible; the country alone had been 
mistaken, in not perceiving the good fortune it enjoyed 
in being governed by such able men. Obstacles had 
been thrown in their way ; insurrections had been excited 
against them ; the people had made exorbitant demands ; 
the zeal of the national guard had relaxed : but for all 
these things they would already have raised France to the 
zenith of glory and prosperity. 

It is proper here to estimate the validity of these impu- 
tations, and to explain the reasons of the distinction which 
public opinion makes between the leaders ofthe two first cabi- 
nets which conducted the affairs of the revolution of July. 

And first of all, what in reality was the national resist- 
ance which had obstructed M. Guizot's policy ? France, 
said he, had not chosen to support his administration. 
What! with an enormous budget at your disposal ; with five 
hundred thousand troops of the line, and eighteen hundred 
thousand national guards, created as by enchantment; 
with seven or eight hundred thousand places to distribute; 
a magistracy pliant to your every wish ; the decorations of ' 
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the legion of honour for you to lavish ; the concurrence of 
almost every interest in your favour ; the laws willingly 
obeyed; the taxes easily collected; the discouragement 
of domestic factions ; the inactive amazement of foreign 
enemies; were all thesq nothing in your hands? What, 
more did you require ? Moral strength ? But governments 
must give that to themselves; and if you failed ta 
acquire it, that certainly was not the fault of France, nor 
of the revolution. You were unable to go on, notwith- 
standing the possession of so many physical resources, 
because your doctrines threatened the security of the 
moral and political interests of regenerated France, in^ 
terests which are necessarily paramount to all others. 

The Lafiitte administration succeeded to all the diffi* 
culties created by the former cabinet. They took the helm 
under the most critical circumstances that had arisen 
during the last five months. And yet it must be owned, 
notwithstanding the errors which that administration 
committed, tbey have at least the merit of having sought 
to establish something on a sure foundation. Amidst 
other political avocations of the greatest moment, they cor- 
dially entered into economical and administrative ques- 
tions ; they sketched out a new system of indirect contri- 
butions ; they lightened the burden of indirect taxation 
by thirty millions of francs. They desired peace; but 
tbey loudly deckired that it was for France to impose 
it upon Europe, and they thought that if the honour of the 
country required it, war ought to be carried on by every 
means, not excepting political proselytism. They ener- 
getically disowned the pretensions of the conference of 
London to constitute itself the successor of the congress 
of Vienna. They said, " We will not suffer the principle 
of non-intervention to be violated ;" and Austria halted 
upon the frontiers of Modena and Roniagna. But at 
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qualifications at 300 francs for electors and 1000 francs 
for deputies. 

It was during this chaos of contradictions that he spoke 
as follows : — 

'^ Gentlemen/' said he, '^ the discussion raised in this 
Chamber, has been hitherto principally directed to mini- 
sterial personalities; several of my friends and myself 
would have preferred explaining our sentiments upon sub- 
jects more comprehensively national ; I might even claim 
to be heard, as on a matter regarding me personally, 
upon the subject of the programme delivered by the H6tel- 
de-Ville, of a popular throite surrounded with republican 
institutions ; but I shall wave that right." (Cries of ' Speak, 
speak'). 

** I thank the Chamber for its indulgence ; and, in order 
not to abuse it, I shall confine myself to remarking rapidly 
upon the last speech made in this tribune yesterday, that 
our mission was not of a twofold nature, as the orator said^ 
but single, because liberty and public order were one and 
the same thing; and if the terms of ouc programme ap- 
peared to him as the illusion of some generous spirit, 
France will not be sorry to learn, that among those gene- 
rous spirits by whom it had been positively and in plain 
terms accepted, is the citizen king whom we have placed 
on that popular throne which was to be surrounded with 
republican institutions. 

'* Gentlemen, those nominations, republic and a mo- 
narchy, are somewhat vague ; I prefer to them the dis- 
tinction of national government and government of exclu- 
sum, as laid down by my respected friend, M. de Tracy, 
in his admirable commentary on Montesquieu, translated 
by the illustrious Jefferson, and become classic in the 
United States. 
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'' A constitutional monarchy may be in reality more 

republican than were the republics of Rome, Athens, and 

Sparta, and more recently those of Genoa and Venice. 

And, for example, that is a republican institution which 

puts arms into the hands of a whole people as national 

guards, appointing too their own officers ; another is, that 

which recognises the principle of the sovereignty of the 

people, applied not only to ourselves but to the protection 

against foreign interference, of other nations desirous of 

recovering the same rights ; a principle acknowledged and 

notified by our government j a principle necessary to our 

own preservation, and to which, if the minister for foreign 

affairs had been here in his place, he would ooce moi-e 

have assented. 

" Finally, gentlemen, another republican institution is, 
that throne itself founded by the sovereign people, and 
the choice of the prince elevated to that throne, not, cer- 
tainly, from motives of quasi-legitimacy, and quasi" 
Restoration (for affinities of this kind presented only 
obstacles to the national choice), but because he offered 
them the previous conduct of a patriot of 1789, of a 
soldier of the tricolour, and the security afforded by his 
domestic virtues. 

'^ But those were not republican institutions, permit 
me to say, which refused to the communes the faculty of 
electing their magistrates, as they are elected, not only in 
America and in England ^ but likewise in many parts of 
Germany and even of Spain ; and certainly the citing of 
those countries of despotism and aristocracy, is sufficient 
to remove the fear of the most timorous : neither is that a 
republican institution, which excludes two-thirds of the 
citizens from the appointment of the municipal councils. 
It is aristocracy, gentlemen ; for there are other aristo- 
cracies besides that of nobiiity, and I so denominate every 
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institution which gives privileges to the few to the exclusion 
of the many, when the same rights may be exercised by 
the greater number without the smallest detriment to 
public order. 

^' Gentlemen, I shall make no formal profession of 
hatred to anarchy ; it is attested by several years of my 
life passed as commander of the national guard, and under 
proscription. I will even say, that the revolution of 1830 
being distinguished above all others, not only because it 
was the electric and fruitful signal for European regene- 
ration, but also because it was pure from all excesses and 
bright with generous sentiments, I feel, on that account, 
a susceptibility of patriotic pride which takes alarm, and 
afflicts me more than if my personal honour were implicated, 
at anything that might sully that purity, that generosity, 
which characterized our great week. 

** It has been said, and with reason, that Paris, as well 
as the other capitals of Europe, contains a great number of 
low unprincipled vagabonds, degraded by vicious and 
criminal habits, as there also are, under better habili- 
ments, intriguers of all times, fawners on every power. 
But apart from those dregs of society, and, in my opinion, 
superior to all the other classes whose patriotism and 
disinterestedness I have had an opportunity of compar> 
ing, is that noble and numerous population which ef- 
fected the revolution of 1830 ; it is now to be found in 
the ranks of the national guard, and in that other 
industrious portion which forms no part of it. Attempts 
have in vain been made to disturb their union; the national 
guard is as the people; the people, as ourselves; it is 
impossible to divide that which has been cemented with 
the blood of six thousand citizens, under the tricoloured 
banner of liberty and public order. 

** We hear much, gentlemen, of moderation and justt 
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milieu. I myself have some friends who are, not only 
tinctured, but absolutely raving with moderation. What 
are we to understand by those terms ? Is it that species of 
moderation which consists in keeping in the centre between 
two varying points ; which, when one man says four and 
four make eight, and a fool asserts they make ten, thinks 
it most reasonable to maintain that four and four make 
nine ? I should not at all wonder that there were men in 
the execrable period of Terrorism, who, when they were 
murdiering fifty innocent persons every day (and every one 
is innocent when condemned by an arbitrary court), deemed 
themselves very moderate in saying that a smaller num- 
ber only should be murdered. 

'' Gentlemen, true moderation consists in seeking what 

is true, what is just, and steadily abiding by it. And as 

for the juste milieu^ gentlemen, two years ago it smiled 

disdainfully on hearing mention made in this tribune of 

the sovereignty of the French people, and of a whole 

people armed as national guards appointing their own 

officers. Yet these are now realized ; but I ask pardon 

for it of th2Lt juste milieu which has no taste for changes ; 

yet the time is not far distant when it niust place itself 

more forward in the career of our national institutions. 

** Gentlemen, it is in the strength of that nation itself, 
in the patriotism of its real friends, that a free government 
ought to seek its own strength and its means of maintaining 
public order. See what happened in 1792. The dynasty 
then on the throne had been defended by us since 1789, 
against the ambitious or disorganizing factions. It mis- 
trusted its natural defenders ; it sought even to diminish 
their popularity by underhand means ; it is true that, when 
reduced to the last extremity of danger, it still found in 
them almost its only friends ; but it was then too late. 
Since then, w^e have seen a mighty genius separate 
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faimielf from the caiiae of the people. Under shelter of 
his glory, he destroyed the liberty of the press, individual 
liberty, dvil and political ; he reconstructed a tilled aris* 
tocracy; he took from the communes all their elective 
rights. ' The hour of danger arrived for him and for France^ 
But those populations which, in 1792, had rushed to the 
frontiers, since deprived of their most vital franchises, 
separated themselves from him in their turn, and not- 
withstanding the efifbrts of the greatest captain and the 
most admirable army that ever existed. Napoleon lost even 
thenatural^boundaries which had been conquered in the 
first years of the Revolutioil by the republican armies. 

** Before terminating the address which your indu^;ence 
has permitted me to deliver, I shall say a few words on the 
great question that occupies every mind, the approaching 
dissolution of the Chamber. We shall, however, have 
time to speak upon it yet ; for I cannot believe, that when 
the king's government has told us that it was requisite to 
extend the elective franchise, that it could be done vdthout 
inconvenience or risk (and certainly the extension I should 
have made would have been far greater) ; when the com* 
mittee appointed by yourselves was of the same opinion; 
when its report is ready ; I cannot believe, I say, that any 
6f my colleagues would shrink from that increase of elec- 
tors ; I will never believe that any one of us, when retired 
to his home, and seeing himself surrounded by neighbouia 
and friends destined by the new law to bec(Hne electors, 
could so far humble himself as to say to them, '' I was 
afraid that you would not elect me, and consequently I 
strove to prevent your participating in the elective fran- 
chise !" No, my respect for tiie Chamber, for each one of 
you, my dear colleagues, will not allow me to think that it 
could be capable of such an act, not only of humiliation, 
but of want of patriotism, which would deprive a portion of 
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fmr fidkm-eidieiis of that right of election already 
knowkdged by the gOTemment and by your committee, 
aiid which would prerent the expreaiion ef the qunione of 
a greater number of Frenchmen, It would be indecent ; 
it is imposeible ; and I eak that the report of your com- 
mittee may be brought up to-monrow morning/' 

Urged by the preasing instancee of the Oppoeitiony the 
ministry at length determined, en the 23d of February, to 
1^ some tardy explanations up<m the affiurs of Belgium* 
They bore only upon past events, all the particulars of 
which weie known. It was owing lo that discussion, how- 
ever, that an avowal was made of a very curious fact, 
in the circumstances in which France was placed. It was 
learnt, fnun tha mouth of the minister himself, that up to 
the moment when the congress had decided on the exclu- 
sion of tiie Nassau fSunily, the French diplomatists had 
laboured to get acknowledged what they were not afraid 
lo call the rights of the Prince of Orange. Edifying soli- 
«itnde, on the part of a monarchy which had risen upon 
the bloody ruins of a second Restoration I This promised 
welL 

Lafayette took this occasion to call upon the ministers 
to explain to the Chamber why the cabinets which had re- 
cognised the separation of the two states fonned into the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, persevered in considering 
Russia and Poland as forming a political whole, one and 
indivisible ; why the Italian patriots were detained in the 
Austrian pnflk)ns ; and why Prussia and Austria shame- 
lessly int^fered in the afiaini of Poland ; to all which, the 
mmbtry did not deem it convenient to give any answer. 
Finally, Lafayette, explaining the true character of the late 
movements in the capital, gave the world a fresh proof of 
the inflexibility of the principles of public order and of 
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religious toleration, \7hich have invariably characterized 
the fifty-six years of his political career. 

" Allow me," said he, ** to take this opportunity of ad- 
rerting to a painful subject, which requires to be explained 
to* foreign nations, as well as to France. , 

" The disorders which have lately taken place, have 
been deplored by all of us. The manifestation of the 
public feeling, in respect to an insensate attempt, has once 
more proved that no one, whether among the depredators 
or the defenders, has any wish for the late regime ; but 
some excesses have been mixed up with it^ extremely 
painful to the friends of liberty, and which unfortunately 
assumed an irreligious character which might cause it to 
be believed in France, and out of France, that the popular 
feeling is opposed to the freedom of religious worship ; a 
principle so sacred, that a whole nation »has not the right 
to deprive a single individual of it. 
• "There was a time, I speak not only of the shameless 
period of the reign of terror, but under the constitutional 
regime, when the worship called nonjuring was quite un- 
popular. There was, perhaps, some merit in defending it 
at that time ; but popularity, the most precious of all 
treasures, ought, however, like ail other riches, to be ex- 
pended only for the public good, or in the discharge of 
duty. . 

" At this day, civilization is, I hope, too much advanced 
for that intolerance to be a national feeling : and, for ex- 
ample, the intermixture of symbols recalling counter- 
revolutionary ideas, might be confounded for a moment 
with the actual syihbols of the catholic worship;* but, 
certainly, no one Can have any objection to the latter's 
being replaced on the edifices consecrated to that wonship. 
The question is not to seek out articles for a concordat ; 
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but simply what is liberty, and what is not. No doubt, we 
have had, though there are many exceptions, reproaches to 
make to our clergy ; but let us not give a false idea of 
ourselves to that people and that clergy who, in Belgium 
and in Poland, hav« given proofs of their patriotism. 

'^ Gentlemen, I shall conclude with repeating what has 
already been told you by other speakers; that notwith- 
standing differences of opinions, and party quarrels, if ever 
tlie enemies of our liberty, of our independence, were to 
attack us, we should all unite (for here I love to make no 
distinction), yes, all, to defend them/' 
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CHAPTER IIL 

t 

Puliimeirtarj ecmdvet of Laftr^ette m tlie MmtI* upon tbe deetoral 
Itw—IndeeiiioB of the majonlj — AoeoMion to office of ih& ministry 
of the 13t)i of Marcli— Its syiitem — Complete abondoBmeiit of the 
principle of non-interrentio&^Stnigglee of Lafayette for that prtn* 
09l»— National aaaociatioiia for tiie perpetual ezdunon of the elder 
iraach of the BourboDS, and for the defence of the territory-^Rage 
of the jov ei am ent againat thoae aasociation^—Lafajette deftndft 
Aem — Fiiit eoDaequcooea of tbe aVaadonment of the piiaeiple of 
BOQ-interTeittion* 

LAFATETTXy who, as we have already seen, had, in his 
communications with the court and the ministry, openly 
declared for the greatest possible reduction of the tax- 
paying qualification for electors, and for the total suppres- 
sion of the like qualification for caiididatesy opposed in 
the Chamber, the proposition of the committee, which 
fixed the former at 240 francs, and the latter at 750. 
*' Gentlemen/' said he, ^' my opinions on the electoral 
right have been so often uttered in this tribune, that I am 
not here for the purpose of again expounding them. The 
right of election does not come from the higher powers; it 
belongs to all the citizens ; and none ought to be excluded 
from it, but such as are incapable of exercising it. But the 
question at present rests between the rate of 200 franca* 
and that of 240 francs. We have just heard an eloquent 
speech:" (laughter: it was M. Jars that had spoken) 
^^nevertheless, all the flowers it contained^ have produced 
only one fruit, the presenring of the amount of qusdification 
of the time of Louis XVIII. and the granted Charter. 
Gentlemen, I have no need, like the previous speaker^ to 

* Amendment of M. de Sade. 
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return home to ascertain whether my neighbours and 
friends who pay only 200 francs, are capable of choosing 
a deputy. I am well assured that not only they, but a 
multitude of citizens who pay much less, are as competent 
as ourselves to make a good choice. At present, in the 
alternative in which we are placed between Uie taz*paying 
qualification at 240 francs and that at 200 francs, I shall 
vote for the amendment, were it only to eacsLpe out of those 
unlucky figures of Louis XVIII ; but I am a little embar- 
rassed, I confess, to find myself reduced to the necessity 
of voting for a rate of qualification so high as 200 francs/' 

The Chamber decided on that amount, notwithstanding 
» the opposition of the centres, so aqnidous and slippery ^ 
as M. Laffitte said, was the majority still. It might, then, 
have been imagined that that majority comprehended at 
last the necessity for extending, in a just proportion, a 
right which had been scandalously restricted by the charter 
of 1814. But when the question came to be discussed, of 
giving the elective franchise to certain classes independ«> 
ently of tax-paying, the Chamber excluded from the elec* 
toral colleges the professors in the different faculties the 
physicians, the barristers, the lic^tiates, the sdicitors, 
the notaries ; and it was carried by only ten or twelve 
votes, that the members of the Institute, and retired officers 
with a pension of 1200 francs, should exercise the dec*- 
toral right. 

It is but just to remark here that one minister, one only, 
ventured openly to vote for the most liberal provision, 
upon all the propositions discussed : it was M. Laffitte^ 

When, in the sitting of the 7th of March, the Chamber 
debated on the conditions of eligibility, Lafayette sup- 
ported the system of a total abolition of all tax-paying 
qualification, merely for the honour of the national, under- 
standing, for he had no hope of seeing it adopted by an 
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assembly composed of high tax-payers, and of men invested 
with the double vote ; and, in fact, all that the opposition 
could obtain, was the reducing it to 600 francs. 

The ministry of the 3d of November had just given place 
to the men of the 13th of March. A great anxiety was 
felt to hear the declaration of the prmciples and exposition 
of the system of the new cabinet. It was hoped that 
it would rest its policy on some new and positive data. 
Without forgetting the despotic propensity of the new 
president of the council, it was hoped from the known 
firmness of his character, that he would free himself from 
the inconsistencies, the indecisions, and irreconcilable 
doctrines, which had borne the destinies of the revolution 
during nine months. 

The new ministry announced itself as intending to fol- 
low the steps of the .preceding cabinet, differing from it 
only in being more severe towards the French patriots, 
and in a more absolute abandonment of the principle of 
non-intervention which protectee]^ the foreign patriots. In 
one word, M. P^rier took up the task of M. Guizot from 
the place where this latter minister had left it four months 
before ; and, as if to strike the imagination, the expound- 
ing of those principles was immediately followed up by 
the bringing in of a bill against riots, the provisions of 
which were most menacing and sanguinary. 

In that same sitting, M. Sebastiani disclaimed the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, which for six months he had been 
•taking upon him to proclaim and cause to be respected. He 
coolly announced that France had broken the engagements 
made in her name in the face of the world ; that she would 
suffer all her allies to perish without affording them any 
succour, and that she would not even defend herself ex- 
cept when her territory should be invaded. Such was the 
.spirit of that declaration, in which it was literally said, that 
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France had never understood that the infringing of the 
principle of non-intervention might become for her a 
casus belli; and that, between not consenting and going 
to waVy there was a great difference. In fact, there no 
longer existed a principle of non-intervention of any kind ; 
and if M. Sebastiani talked of it still under M. Perier, it 
was because he had talked of it under M. Laffitte. 

Lafayette felt deeply the national disgrace which would 
attach to such a declaration. He nobly, vindicated the 
honour of France; and, thanks to the eloquent speech 
which he made on that occasion,* his fellow^citizens were 
relieved from the weight of a truly odious identification. 

The course which the government had pursued during 
three months, and the notoriously retrograding choice of 
the ministry of the Idth of March, had convinced the 
patriots of the existence of an anti-national league ; * a great 
and approaching danger revealed itself to every eye, by 
signs which it was impossible to mistake. The declaration 
of the ministry, that the government would only enter 
upon a defensive war on the French soil, and without the 
assistance of the armed population ; the parsimony with 
"which the cabinet and the Chamber dealt out to the people 
the exercise of the rights which they had purchased with 
their blood; the meanness with which the executive 
crouched to the protocols, and exhausted every shameful 
concession to allay the anger of foreign cabinets ; the dis- 
graceful changes made every day in the principle of non- 
intervention ; the intrigues at London, and the continuing in 
the highest French diplomatic post a man whom the country 
regarded as treachery personified ; the disarming 
proposed by the president of the council, as a guarantee of 
peace, exacted by our friends; and the imprudent intention 

* See Chapters XII. and XIV. of the first volumt . 

JH 3 
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of acceding to it expressed ; the existence of a parliamentary 
majority which reckoi^d one hundred and twenty-two votea 
openly devoted to the order of things which had beea 
overthrown in July ; the first ferment of a counter-revolu- 
tionary war, bursting forth in La Vendue and in the south ; 
the reluctance of the government to smother those attempts 
with promptitude and eaergy ; the insolent parade of sor- 
row^ and affection which the Carlist deputies dared to 
make in the Chamber, on occasion of the proposition of 
M. Baude, having for its object the exclunon of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons ; finally, the recollection of 1815, 
and of the cause of tiie Revolution being lost by one battle ; 
all these things impressed the patriots with a sense of an 
imminent danger, which it was their duty to avert, by other 
means than those which were to be lodged for from the 
carelessness or treachery of the men in power. 

Thence arose the idea of a vast national coalition. The 
patriots of the department of the Moselle, the advanced 
posts of liberty, and who saw, for her defence in their 
country territory only three or four thousaad soldiers to op- 
pose seventy-five thousand Prussians iM^ationed at intervals 
from Coblentz to the frontiers, were the first to form an asso- 
ciation for ensuring the independence of the country^ and 
the perpetual exclusion of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
The members of that union pledged life and honour to 
make every personal and pecuniary sacrifice for resisting 
the foreigners and the Bourbons, and never to make any 
compromise with them, to whatever extremity the country 
might be reduced. 

The example of the citizens of the Moselle electrified 
nearly the whole of France ; sixty-two departments fol- 
lowed their example. The lists of the unions were filled 
with the names of deputies, of officers, of magistrates, 
and of the most considerabie citizens in every class of 
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«Kuety. But the governmenti far from seeing ia that 
powerful coalition^ an auxiliary so much the more efficient 
as it was sanctioned by the Charter^ the sixty-sixth article 
of which commits the defence of our institutions to the pa^ 
triptism of all the citizens^ looked upon it only as a 
combination of conspirators^ actuated by the sinister pur^ 
pose of OTertuming the government, whose origin, on the 
contrary, they took for their rallying-sign. 

The Untoas were, besides, a great source of alarm to 
the foreign diplomatists,* who saw no hope of reconciling 
the nati(Hi to the terms to which they expected to bring the 
government after the lossof a campaign. Every one remem- 
bers the fury of the doctrinaires^ the circulars of all the 
ministers to their subordinates, and the violence with which 
the president of the council demanded how it came that 
citizens had the audacity to enter into coalitions without 
the sanction of the government. It may likewise be re- 
collected, how the members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
who' had subscribed the unions, were attacked in the sitting 
of the 29th of March, in the discussion upon the project 
of law relating to riots. Those deputies, it was said, had 
not only claimed impunity for riots, but had entered into 
an actual conspiracy, which had for its object not only the 



* A few diyt before thst discuanon, a minitter said to one of hia 
subordinates, wbom he wished to detach from the national anion : — 

" You are not aware of the mischief you are doing us ; we had 
reqorered the best footing with the foreign ambassadors ; the change of 
ministry of the Idth of March had almost satisfied them 'i they were 
consenting to leave us free to dispute among ourselres upon our prin- 
ciple of national sorereignty ; and we could say that we were suffi- 
ciently strong to ensure (hem henceforward against any interference on 
our part in the little severities they might consider it necessary to use 
in respect to the natitms haunted by the rerolutionaiT spirit ; and here 
come your unions to embarrass us afresh ! The ambassadors will not 
hear of them ; they tell us we shall never be a strong government as 
long as we tolerate them ; and that until there is a strong government 
in France, they cannot promise us a continuance of peace. ' 
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destruction of the throne, but of liberty also ; they were 
introducing the action of the masses into public affairs ; 
it was the fourteenth article, *' which, under another form, 
and in other terms, again threatened liberty.'** 

Lafayette undertook to refute those sophistical alarms, 
and to place the question in its true light: — 

*« Gentlemen,*' said the honourable general, " the 
speech we have just beard compels me to ascend the 
tribune : the term conspiracy has been bestowed, while 
complimenting individuals, on the association against the 
return of Charles X. and against foreign invasion. I had 
already run over that scale of ministerial circulars which, 
rising gradually to the highest note, had for its avowed 
object, the strong reprobation of those who had already 
signed, and the intimidation of those who might hereafter 
subscribe that association. 

*< I cannot see that I possess the right to give to others 
such harsh lessons upon liberty, public order, devotion to 
country, perseverance in political principles, political en- 
gagements and affections ; but I consider I have the right, 
at the latter end of my days, to receive none from any 
person, t 

<< I am astonished likewise that the government, instead 
of seeing in this fresh testimony of patriotism, an attach- 
ment to the existing order of things ; instead of even join- 
ing in it ; should have chosen to attribute it to evil inten- 
tions, and on that account to effect a separation between 
the public functionaries and the citizens at large, while 
the functionaries themselves are composed of two classes ; 
the partizans of the late regime who have been retained in 
their places, and who certainly are not likely to join it ; 

• Opinion of M. Pataille. 

t Allading to some ezpressiona of M. C. Pfrier. 
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and of the men of July, who will not well comprehend why 
the present depositaries of the power of the state should 
put themselves in battle array against an association whose 
object, very simple, and in my opinion quite constitu- 
tional, is, to oppose the return of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, and resist foreign invasion. Is it that the 
government suspects the existence of a certain distrust, not 
of its intentions, but of its foresight and energy ? Why, 
gentlemen, has our diplomacy been so high-spirited, so 
stately, so influential, that no necessity can be conceived 
for saying once more to the ministers ; ' Fear nothing ; we 
will back you with all our means and all our strength V 

<* And what could we do, it is asked, for Poland, for 
example ? You might, at least, have declared, had it been 
only in the name of the congress of Vienna (a worse could 
not be mentioned) that Poland formed a separate and 
independent nation, having a right to a constitution which 
has been basely violated. It has been said from this 
tribune that Poland was fated to perish. No, gentlemen, 
she has not perished ; she will live, I trust, as an everlast- 
ing monument of heroic courage, and of what devotion to 
the independence of our country can effect. As for Italy, 
gentlemien, I have, since yesterday, only to congratulate 
the government on its feeling the necessity of opposing the 
invasion by Austria, and its taking measures conformable 
to our dignity and our promises •••" 

At -these words, the president of the council, rising 
quickly, asked what those promises were : " The king,*' 
said M. Perier, '' has promised nothing but to France, and 
France requires of the king nothing beyond what he has 
promised. The political promises of the country are to be 
found in the constitution. If foreign affairs be in question, 

THERE ARE KO PROMISES EXCEPT IN TREATIES." 

*' In replying to the president of the council," resumed 
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Lafayette, " I shall abstain at present from entering into 
private details, and yet less shall I enter into confidential 
details;* but you will permit me to remind you that 
thrice, from this tribune, I have myself given a definition 
of our system of non-intervention, which was not con- 
tradicted by the ministers, who were all present in those 
sittings. 

** You will permit me to remind you of the professions 
made by the ministers themselves, and particularly by the 
minister for foreign affairs, especially when he acknowledged 
that he had declared to Austria that we should never con- 
sent to her interfering with the insurgent states of Italy; 
but the minister isnow disposed, no doubt, to act up to that 
declaration ; and when he demands of us for that purpose 
a great deal of money, we have a right :^ expect that he 
will do a great many good things. 

** Gentlemen, amlMtion and intrigue have too long made 
their ends of weakness and fear ; let us unite to put an 
end to these mutual distrusts, to promote the independ- 
ence and honour of our country, and the principles of 
our revolution. 

*' The honourable member who spoke last, has reminded 
us of what took place in 1789, the misfortunes which 
France had to deplore, and which she could not prevent. 
^1^7f gentlemen, who knows that better than myself? who, 
in opposing those excesses, in coming hither to defend the 
constitutional throne, found myself so ill supported by 
that crowd of moderates who had spoken so well, that I 
was left almost entirely alone, as the history of that time 
will attest ; I say this, not from a vain feeling of self-love, 
but because it has been rendered necessary for my own 
justification. 

* Alluding to the subsidies furnished by Louif-Philippe in aid of 
the ^[ideayours of the foreign patriots. See Chapter XI V. of the first 
Yolume. 
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'< He informs us likewise, that after that long train of 
tttceessfnl attempts, we had found in the revolution of 
1830, the combination most favourable for our liberty, 
our circumstances, and our security. Gentlemen, it seems 
tome, that I and my friends had some little to do with 
that happy discovery : it had^ not only the assent of the 
H6tel-de>Ville, of the Palais- Royal, and of the Cham^ 
ber, but that of nearly the whole French people, who, 
from every part of the kii^om, by giving in their 
full and entire adhesion to what we had done, stamped 
upon it the true character of that national sovereignty 
which my honourable colleague is willing to acknowledge. 

** And it is because we had something to do with it, 
gentlemen, that we are entitled, as much as any one, to 
give our opinion upon the principles and the engagements 
of that new order of things, for the maintaining of which 
we are bound to do all that lies in our power. It is also 
in this sjnrit that i have placed my name on the list of an 
association whose patriotic intention it has been attempted 
to misinterpret, but in which, I declare openly, tliat I see 
nothing but what is useful and honourable.'^ 

From that moment a terrible responsibility b^an to 
weigh upon the ministers who had compromised the 
honour and probably the safety of France ; nothing, how- 
ever, was left for us but to deplore the &te of the generous 
men who had looked upon the revolution of July as the 
dawn of their own deliverance. By declaring that it was 
determined on preserving peace at any price, and that it 
held in horror every energetic demonstration on the part 
of the nation, the new royalty deprived itself of all power 
in its diplomacy. What, indeed, could be expected from 
the timid negotiations of a cabinet which declared that^ 
if those negotiations failed, it would never make an appeal 
to arms. Nothing but what has happened, that which 
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every one foresaw, namely, the contempt of the powerd it 
propitiated, and the curses of the nations it pretended to 
save. 

After the great struggle of 1814, in which victory had 
declared against us, could France repose upon a defeat 
followed up by disastrous treaties ? Such, however, was 
her attitude, when the revolution of July struck the hour 
of her awakening ; and certainly it would not have been 
too much to risk a war in order to raise her from that 
prostration. But since a government, degenerate in its 
cradle, and forgetting the conditions of the existence of 
every new dynasty, had limited itself to the principle of 
non-intervention, ought it not, at least, to have defended 
that principle by arms, when negotiations proved fruitless ? 
Ought it to have had nothing but contemned diplomatic 
notes, to offer as succours to its most useful allies ? And 
those cabinets, against which the monarchy of July could 
find no legitimate motive for going to war, had they ever, 
for the last thirty-eight years, wanted pretexts for de- 
claring it against France? In 1830, they said they could 
not treat with a government that had the weakness to 
tolerate the national unions. But could it be forgotten 
that, in order to refuse peace to the Revolution, they had 
alleged the fury of the Convention, . the weakness of the 
Directory (the juste milieu of that period), and the vigour 
of the Consulate ? What would they have, then ? What 
must be done to give our enemies confidence in us ? Forty 
years experience^ of counter-revolutionary coalitions, have 
more than proved this ; that every other arrangement is 
regarded as merely provisional ; that to quiet the fears 6f 
the absolute governments, which strive against French 
liberty, France must retrograde even to the old regime, 
must lower herself to their level, or be degraded by foreign 
occupancy, or a third Restoration. It is the struggle which 
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commenced forty years ago, and which still continues. 
By her geographical position, her civilization, her climate, 
her manners, and the irresistible empire of her opinions, 
France is fated to impress her genius of liberty on Europe, 
or to be extinguished in the abject dependence of the old 
monarchies. Towards which of those two destinies is she 
led by the power which has governed her for the last two 

years? Events already answer very loudly. Listen 

to the anathema recently hurled from the Tuileries against 
the rising liberties of Germany ; study the last protocol of 
the Germanic confederation ; and make your reflections. 

Can the French world, like the Greek and the Roman 

world before it, be verging to its declipe ? Yet, the revo- 
lution of July had marked the period of our triumph. 
Alas ! what is become of those days when the great people 
seemed appointed to give the right of citizenship to every 
free man in Europe ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Prorogation of the Chunber— Why it wu prorogued end not diiMlt«d 
—Chi the epeech from the throne — Real etste of thingi» nine moaiiui 
after the revolution of July— Trial of the repuhlicana — Eridenee 
of Lafayette. 

The session of 1830 approached its end. Forty thousand 
electors had just been sacrificed to the interests of the 
parliamentary aristocracy, by the most arbitrary postpone- 
ment of their rights. Distrust and fear had mutilated the 
electoral body; nothing, then, seemed to hinder any 
longer those men pf priTilege^ the offspring of the double 
vote and ministerial frauds, from submitting to a re-elecr 
tion, which the exigency of affairs and the wishes of the 
country loudly called for ; nevertheless, so intimately was 
the existence of the ministry of the 13th of March bound 
up with that of the majority which had imposed it upon the 
country, that the ministry did not dare, at first, to hazard 
more than a prorogation. 

It was easy to perceive the object of that half-measure- 
The ministry hoped that, in the interval between the 21st 
of April and the 15th of June, events would occur in 
Europe to justify the system of its majority, and realize the 
chimerical idea of a general disarming, with which it 
had flattered the country. Belgium partitioned, or restored 
to the house of Nassau; Luxemburg delivered over to 
the Germanic confederation ; Italy brought back under 
the yoke ; Poland crushed ; the revolution of July trampled 
upon at home, disarmed abroad by the annihilation of its 
natural allies ; cabinets would no longer have any motives 
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for keeping up military establishments dispnqportioned to 

their respective resources and their several wants. On die 

other hand) if, when the members reached their several 

departments^ the m^nbers of the majority perceived that 

they could not now rely on the suffrages of their fellow- 

citizensy they would be merely recalled at the end of the 

prorogation ; in the contrary case, an appeal would be made 

to the sense of the country, which they would have taken 

careto pervert before the assembling of theelectoral colleges. 

Such, evidently were the calculations of the ministry. 

The speech from the throne disclosed them. Hie king 

expatiated largely on the pretended services which the 

Chamber of 1828 had rendered to the country, on the dan* 

gers it had incurred during eight months, on the victories it 

had gained over anarchy. But Louis-Philij^ said no^ a 

word, either on the state of the struggle between Poland and 

Russia, nor on the presence of the Austrians in Italy, or on 

the state of the Belgic question : a revolutionary monarchy, 

a monarchy of yesteniay, deigned only to repeat that 

antiquated phrase, We receive from all quarters the best 

assurtmces of the paetj/ks dispositions of foreign powers. 

From that time it was clear that all the eiforts of the 

throne of the barricades tended, above all else, to enter 

into the communion of the Holy Alliance. 

What, however, was the real state of things, nine 
months after the day when the people, at the price of their 
blood, had created a monarchy, and thought they had 
accomplished' a revolution ? 

It is here important to look closely into tacts, and ob* 
"serve precisely the situation of affairs at the moment the 
prorogation was pronounced. 

Nine months, I say, had elapsed since the king of July 
had sworn to devote his whole life to the triumph of the 
rerolution, to protect the development of liberty, and to 
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watch, with jealous care, over the maintenance of the 
national honour. Well, theories and opinions apart, what 
had occurred in that short space of time ? 

At home ; Lafayette divested of his command-in-chief; 
the honest Dupont de TEure filled with disgust, and 
obliged to quit the council ; the chief magistracy of the 
capital wrested out of the hands of an upright patriot, and 
thrown into those of a prefect of the empire ; of the laws 
promised by the charter, some postponed indefinitely, the 
others vitiated by clauses injuriously restrictive of liberty ; 
an electoral law such that, although the quota of con- 
tributions remained almost the only basis of the elective 
qualification^ yet an increase of the taxes gave no means 
for extending the franchise ; an association formed for the 
purpose of expelling a family which had covered France 
with wounds and chains, persecuted with fury ; a law on 
the national guard, evincing the most inconceivable distrust 
of the loyalty of the citizens ; the patriotic functionaries, 
the officers most devoted to the order of things which they 
had cemented with their blood, everywhere removed by 
wholesale, and their places given to the satellites of every 
gone-by regime. 

Abroad; the men who had represented the fallen go- 
vernment, alone sent as ambassadors to foreign courts ; 
the principle of non-intervention, but lately proclaimed 
with an ostentatious boldness, openly disowned, or sub- 
jected to the most perfidious interpretations; a people 
who had thrown themselves between France and the most 
powerful of her enemies, the people of Poland, basely 
sacrificed, without a single friendly demonstration, with- 
out one testimony of sympathy, or sending even a courier;* 

* It win be reooUected that, in a report presented to the Polish Diet, 
the minister for foreign nflfairs of that country complained of not baring 
received any token of sympathy on the part of the f rench goremmeot 
for the Polish cause, not even a courier. 
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the Italian states, whieh the government hml mrged to 
rise, delivered up, under our eyes, to foreign ^ocetpatjbn, 
pillage^ confiscation, and the vengeance of a few <on* 
temptible despots ; Belgium repulsed, insulted by ouc 
govemmcnt, and obliged to throw herself into the aitns of 
England ; in short, the" principles and the interests of the 
revolution of July neglected and betrayed on every side. 

Such were the events, abroad and at home, which the 
policy of the new reign had given birth to, at the moment 
that it prorogued the Chamber of 1828 as a prelude to Hi 
final dissolution. 

Never had there been questions of a more serious im- 
port to solve, nor greater dangers to avert, than those which 
now claimed the anxious care of the electors. The safety 
of the country compromised, its liberties trodden under 
foot, its honour tarnished, its independence threatened, 
were all committed to their patriotism. 

France saw the abyss opened beneath her feet. At any 
cost, then, her fears must be diverted by fears still greater. 
It was necessary, by dint of calumnies against the na- 
tional party, and of alarms dexterously propagated, to 
impose on the confidence of the electors, to shut out men 
of firm and energetic characters, and to procure the elec- 
tion of the enemies of the revolution of July, the par- 
tizans of the Restoration. 

Then appeared those two formidable plots which the 
police discovered at one and the same time ; the one, to 
replace upon the throne the perjured prince who had been 
precipitated from it in July ; the other, to overthrow the 
utizen monarchy, and to erect on its ruins a republic after 
he fashion of that of 1793. It will be recollected that 
he doctrinaire ministry had irrefragable proofs of both 
hese plots ; in particular, they held in their hands the laws 
f the republic ; and the members of a new committee of 
ublic safety were known and arrested. 
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NererdidetSy on the day of trial, the Carlist oontpiraey 
dwindled down to some freaks of a Talet^ie-chambre, and 
of an obscure lawyer, scarcely known even to the cor^ 
rectional police; condemned each of them for not revealing 
a plot, the existence of which was not proved, and the 
authors of which were still unknown. 

Then came the grand republican conspiracy, announced 
with great bustle, in order to alarm the departments. On 
this occasion, it was no longer a senrant and an obscure 
lawyer that had plotted the overthrow of the monarchy 
of the barricades; it was a crowd of generous young 
men, who had all bravely contributed to overthrow the 
dirone of Charles X., and to est&blish, in consequence, 
that in the name of which their heads were demanded. 
It was on the 9th of April, 1831, that this monarchy 
demanded the heads of twenty of the combatants of 
July ! ! 

The Restoration had never imagined anything more 
scandalous, more foolish, more imprudent, than this pro- 
secution. The innocence of the accused was made clear 
from their own explanations alone ; and it came out in 
those strange discussions, that the authors of that con* 
trivance, being in want of some scarecrow to frighten the 
country^ and not having the requisite time to wind up its 
machinery to set it going, had groped in the mud, the 
common sewer of three days of riots, to come afterwards 
and demand twenty executions from the consciences of the 
jurora. The jurors refused those executions. But the 
imprudence of the government had erected a /rt^fi« for 
the victims which it had promised itself. ^^Yes," said 
they, " we are republicans ;" and that opinion they laid 
down, aigued, and demonstrated, with a talent and a 
courage which absolutely pained those who had not yet 
given up all hope from the royalty of July. 
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Lafayette had been Bummoned as a witnesA on the 
requisition of the accused. On his entering the court of 
assize, the prisoners, the barristers, the jury, and the whole 
audience, rose and saluted the noble general. The point 
in question was, to prove that an mformation laid before 
the staff, of a Bonapartist conspiracy having for its object 
to get possession of the guns belonging to the artillery of 
the national guard, had been the sole reason for the 
measures of defence which some companies had deemed it 
proper to take ; which measures the accusation imputed 
to them as a crime. The general proved that this was 
the real truth ; and he also paid a solemn tribute to the 
patriotism of that brave citizen artillery, against which 
the government was already exercising all its enmity. 
When Lafayette withdrew, the prisoners, the jury, and the 
spectators, rose and bowed afresh. 

My readers well know the result of this trial, by which 
the government gained nothing but the odium of having 
sought to erect scaffolds. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Laftyette after the diaaolutioii of the Chamber — Importance of the re- 
electiona — Letter of Lafayette to the electors of the arrondissement of 
Meaux— -Effect produced bj that letter— Displeasure of the court. 

The dissolution of the Chamber had followed close 
upon the prorogation. The destinies of the country were 
going once more to be submitted to the electoral um. 
The legislature which had just terminated, had left unde- 
cided questions of the highest importance to the social 
and political existence of France. The responsibility of 
the ministers and of their agents ; the constitution of the 
peerage ; the system of finance; the establishment of the 
organic laws, continually promised and always eluded ; 
the safety, the honour, and the independence of the coun- 
try ; in short, the life or death of the revolution of 1830 ; 
depended on the greater or less intelligence and firmness 
which the electors should display in the exercise of their 
political rights. 

The trial would be decisive. The popular party triumph- 
ing in the colleges, and the revolution bjrought back into 
its proper course, the king would present himself again 
to the nation and to Europe, strong in the support, the 
sympathy, and the confidence of the men who had borne 
him triumphant in the days of July ; liberty would have 
guarantees; all causes of complaint would cease; our 
policy would again become national and high-spirited; 
and, whether by means of peace or of war, the revo- 
lution would be restored to the purity of its origin, and 
the nation to its due influence over the affairs of Europe. 
Then, no one in France would be justified in withholding 
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his assistance from a government under which sill the de- 
velopments suitable to the present state of civilization and 
the existence of a really citizen monarchy would be se- 
cured to the public liberties. 

On the contrary, should the majority which had led the 
government into so many errors be again returned to the 
Chamber as the expression of the national will, it was 
evident that this would add to the presumption of the two 
apostate parties, that their hatred against the men and the 
doctrines of July would be redoubled, and, thus drawn 
together by their common interests, they would urge the 
royalty to depart more and more from the principles 
upon which it was founded, until our rights, smothered 
but not extinguished, should in the end rise up again 
amidst the convulsions of an intestine^ and foreign war. 

To avert such deplorable results, it was important that 
the electors should be made sensible of the difficult trust 
they were about to confide to their representatives, and 
that, by being told what had not been effected, they might 
be made aware of all that had yet to be done. 

In this state of things, Lafayette, on whose part nothing 
certainly had rendered it necessary to make a declaration 
of principles, made a point of giving his constituents an 
account, not only of the reasons which had actuated him 
in his votes upon all the great legislative questions that 
[lad occupied the session, but likewise of the opinions and 
he hopes which had governed his political conduct in 
he memorable events of July. By conforming to this 
rustom, so consonant to the nature of a constitutional go- 
ernment, Lafayette rendered the country a service so 
luch the more important, as it served better to clear away 
he mist which the head of the government was anxious to 
pread over the primitive conditions of its own existence. 
Le was, moreover, setting an example to his colleagues^ 

VOL. II. I 
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wUch, beiag followecl by mday of tbem, caHed forth tboav 
numerous^ pledges to vote againat the l^ereditaiy peefa^^ 
which wQte demanded fi:om the new depiities, by nearly 
the whole of the colleges. 

Tha^ dcucument is worthy to be preserved for history, not 
Qoly as a model of candour mid propriety, bat likewisa as 
the most lueid view that conld be taken at that pmod of 
the events of Jiily. It forms, above all, a perfect standard 
by which to apprcfiiate tha solemn engagements which th» 
popular royalty then coadraeted ; on which account I here 
insert the very wovds of Uie letter addressed by Lafiiyette 
to the etoctors oi Meaux, on the 13th of June, 183 1 . 

** Lagrange, ISth Jane, 1831. 

" My deer constituents, 

*^ At the moment when, ceasing to be your deputy, I 
again become a candidate for an arrondktement whose 
kindness to me has always been, like its patriotism, inde* 
pendent of times and of intrigues, I feel it necessary ta 
address to you some observations. 

'' Instructed by you long ago, to demand the re-esta^ 
blishment of the nadonal guard of 1791, the trial by jury 
for offences of the press, the municipal aacb departmental 
elections, and the abolition of the double vote ; I had oh* 
tained nothing in the tribune but an mdulgent smile at the 
tricoloured reveries of a veteran of July, 1789, still credu- 
lously believing in the sovereignty of the people. Three 
days of July, 1830, have changed those reveries into the 
obligatory doctrine of every Frenchman, the only basia 
of every authority. 

<< Gl'ory be to that noble and spontaneously devoted 
people of the barricades, whose prodigies of courage 
and skill in the combat, of generosity and disinterested- 
noss after the victory, have placed them in my mind and 
in my heart, in the first rank of the French commonity ! 
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*< Giory hCr Ufcewise, t5 the general, and, in many places, 
tli8 simritaneoBa b»nt of feeliag, wfadcb identified tbe whole 
of Fnmce with the Pansm inemnection I Glory to those 
national guards, who, rising agab in 1830 as th^ had 
estaUished themselves ia 1789, and rallying round the 
Gallic coek, round our heloved colours, round our saered 
motto, have^ by a wonderful and recently repeated achiere- 
raent, replied to the doctrines inimical to popular dec- 
turn, and, outstripping our new institutions, hare afforded 
them an indestruetiye guarantee £:>r liberty,, order, and 
independence ! 

*' And pennit me to add the gratitnde of your ancient 
deputy for the place which pishHe confidence was pleaaed 
to assign him in that grand and fruitful movement for 
£uropean emancipatioB t Not that I have eva figused 
among the pretenders to the title, of saviour. In the 
people's enei^, in their magnanimity,. wa*e safety and 
honour found ; that which was best done was due to the 
exertions of all; but in giving an account of my own 
conduct, 1 must necessarily speak ai myself. 

'^ When the American era had established liberty, as 
con»sting na longer m vague denominations of republic 
or manmrchyy but in a sincere investigation into the 
essential rights of all men and of all nations, it was niy 
lot, on the 11th of July, 1789, to publish the first in Eu- 
rope, that declaration of natural and social rights, widch 
was the fruit of my past experience; the pledge of my 
future course, and appealed to since then by the oppressed 
of all parties, a declaration which, was at once my manifesto 
and my ultimatum. I saw in everything else only seccmdary 
arrangements, more or less perfect, but subject tO' modifiw 
catio» by circumstances and by the national will. 

'^ It was thus that I, a republican soldier of 1776, 
after fighting smce 1789, against various facticms, for 

I 2 
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the order of things founded by the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, devoted myself, in 1792, in my too just apprehension 
of a criminal anarchy, to the defence of the constitutional 
throne. That republicanism which I had avowed at all 
times and in every place, did not prevent me, after my 
captivity in the hands of the Coalition, from prolonging 
my proscription rather than accede to the anti-royalist 
violences of the 18th Fructidor. Neither did my uniform 
devotion to public order betray me into assisting, under 
that pretext, in the successive usurpations of an ambitious 
Consulate. Neither did the splendour of the Imperial glory 
allure me to join that crowd of nations and kings, of 
warriors and priests, aristocrats, moderate men, and 
jacobins, of every period, ail submitting their necks to the 
same chain. Those opinions I professed and acted upon 
under the two Restorations, as I did in the interval of the 
Hundred Days; and, after forty years' absence, it was con- 
sidered that I had deserved to have it solemnly declared to 
me in the name of the United States, in the midst of their 
national congress, that every act that I had performed in 
Europe had been worthy of a disciple of the American 
school. Happy will it be, if in these recollections of more 
than half a century, I may found some claim to the pre- 
sent attention of my countrymen ! 

" When, forty-one years after 1789, the head-rquarters 
of liberty were again established at the H6tel-de-rVille of 
Paris, my first thought, in the midst of the revolutionary 
movement and of our measures for the combat and for 
public order, was, that the national will should be regu- 
larly consulted in the forms indicated by the Constituent 
Assembly. . Such, however, was neither the wish of the 
greater part of the representatives of the eighty thousand 
electors, some of whom were already assembled, and others 
arriving more or less quickly, \^itli ail. the. popularity they 
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thien possessed) nor the desire of the majority of the public, 
anxious for security, and impatient to have something 
to depend upon. The words Republic and Napoleon 
resounded around us. Certainly it is nbt to my mind, that 
the former of those names can recal the tyranny of 1 793, 
which was no more a republic, as I have often said, than 
the Saint- Bartholomew massacre was religion ; nor even 
of the ancient or modern aristocracies decorated with that 
name ; seeing, as I do, nearly all that is essentially repub- 
lican in the Declaration of Rights, and finding it, as 
perfect as it is beneficial, calm, and teeming with good, in 
the institutions of the United States. Bonapartism, on 
the contrary, brings to my mind the destruction of every 
branch of the electoral system, of the liberty of the press, 
of the legislative tribune ; the revival of lettres-de'Cackei^ 
of nobility, of titles and ribbons ; the administrative cen- 
tralisation ; in one word, the most skilful system of aris* 
tocracy and despotism. But, taking into consideration 
the various impressions left in France by former vicissi- 
tudes, as also the actual state of our own circumstances 
and those of our neighbours, it seemed to me that the 
arrangements adopted by my colleagues, by the H6tel- 
de-Ville and the Parisian population, and especially the 
choice of the Duke of Orleans, a patriot of 1789, a tri- 
coloured soldier of 1793, known for his civic manners and 
domestic virtues, offered the best chance for securing 
liberty and public order, that we could attain. In this, 
no personal ambition can be ascribed to me, nor any 
party predilection, but a conviction which preceded all 
connexion with him : and I can add, with a safe con- 
science, that that detemiination, as well as the choice 
proclaimed in the name of the people, have been con^ 
finned by the assent of an immense majority of our fellow-* 
cjtizeos. 
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^' Yon w31 ask me, ray dear constituents, what ivas the 
nmtsre of that programme of the H6tel-de-YiUe, so often 
cited by me, disputed by others^ and the fnlfihnent of 
which it is my duty to claim. 

** After the yisit of tiie new lieotenant-genersd, accom* 
panied by the deputies, to the H6tel-de-Viile, I considered 
that the popular authority and public confidence with 
which I was invested, gave me the right and imposed 
upon me the ofaligation to come to an explicit undei^ 
standing, in the name of the people, with the intended 
king : — >■* You are cnvarej I said to him, ' thai I am a 
reptMican, and that I look Mpon the constitution of the 
United States as the most perfect that has ever existed.' 
' / think as you do,' replied the Duke of Orieans, * it is 
impossihie to have passed tu>o years in America and not 
to be of that opinion ; but do you think, in the situatiots 
of France, and considering the general opinion, thtxt it is 
adnsiMe to adopt itf* * No,* said I, ^ what the French 
people now re^mire is, a popular throne surrounded with 
republican institutions V — ' It is just so that I understand 
it,* replied the prince. This mutual agreanent, which 
every one may interpret as he pleases, but which I hastened 
to publish, had the effect of rallying around us, both those 
ipdio had no wish for a monarch, and those who wished to 
have any other than a Bourbon. 

** And, in order to characterize, once more, the mean- 
ing of my expressions, that a republican act, which was 
before the intervention of Louis-Philippe, overthrew by 
the popular force the despotic ordinances, a granted 
Charter, and a dynasty of divine right, to substitute the 
true and evident principle in their place, and, in the choice 
of the monarch, an undisguised act of the sovereignty of 
the f^nch people ; diat was one, likewise, which armed, 
and constituted as national guards, all the citizens of 
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Fnmee, country plM^s aoi irell lis towns, sppointbg their 
omi officers, in ftoch a manner tlititliie subsequent clauses 
^the law, restricting i^ fimnatton of the rural battalions 
and the election of commanders of legions, have been 
justly looked upon as infriiii|einent8 upon that institution. 

'* I will also call by that name, under our citizen monar- 
chy, the trial by jury for political offences and those of the 
press, the promised freedotn of instruction, the suppres- 
sion of the phrase religion ef the atate^ the initialAve of 
la^ restored to the Chambers, some improvements in 
the legislatrre and electoral forms, and the revision of the 
peerage; for i am not one of those who say we have 
gained nothing by the revolution of 1830. 

** The sameeannot be said of the municipal law which 
takes from above one hsif of the number of tax-payers 
(he rigkt of electing members of councils, and gives to 
the king the appointment of mayors and assistants, 
whilst institutions of a more republican char^ter arfe to' 
be found, not only in other free countries, but in some 
despotic monarchies. I will say the same of the elect- 
oral law, which, rejecting the greater portion of the qua- 
lifications on the score of intelligence, or rating them 
at 100 francs, exacts a tax-paying qualification of 200 
francs, to the exclusion of twenty-nine Of every thirty 
Frenchmen fulfilling the oth^ conditions, and restricts 
their choice of a representative to a qualification of 500 
francs ; while, not to mention the universal sufirage and 
unlimited dioiceof the United States, aristocratic Bngland, 
with a smaller population, will presently reckon seven 
or eight times as many electors. The system of direct 
election is no doubt preferable to intermediate, provided it 
adttiits all who axe capable of exercising that right; as I 
have always said, whenever I have been under the neces- 
mty of voting for the tower of the two rates of qual-' 



tion. Now, as I never felt thje humiliation of thinking 
that violence and crimes were necessary to stimulate 
French patriotism, or that the whole national valour was 
concentrated in the genius of the wonderful captain whon^ 
it had already so gloriously and so effectually preceded ; 
so^ likewise, I do not think that a Frenchman requires to 
pay 200 francs of direct taxes, in order to possess probity 
enough not to sell his vote, and the good sense to choose 
an honest deputy of his country. 

** But it will gratify me to recognize our programme ; in 
the establishmei\t of religious liberty, if it be to make men's 
worship no concern of the state, and protect consciences 
from all intolerance, whether of believer or unbeliever ; 
in the freedom of instruction, if, in giving the people that 
elementary instruction which their country owes, them, 
and providing the means for higher instruction, it is 
neither to hinder nor to tax paternal instruction and pri- 
vate establishments ; in the liberty of the press, if it is 
to be released from its present shackles, and from the 
taxes on newspapers ; in the responsibility of the agents 
of power, if the means are to be given of exercising it ; in 
the departmental councils, if, being elected by universal 
suffrage, they are to be allowed the management of all the 
local interests ; in the economy of the budget, if it is to 
satisfy, at least in part, my well-known predilection for 
cheap government ; in the fixing of the civil list, if it is 
to be in unison, I do not say with the 130,000 francs of a 
president of the United States, but with the necessities of 
a popular throne, and the domestic virtues of a citizen 
king. Finally, I shall recognise it, in the supplementary 
articles of the new Charter, if we are to owe to it the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary peerage, and a second chamber con- 
formable to the spirit of a representative government. 

" You will ask me, my dear constituents, whether w^ 
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toiitinue to walk in the paths of July. I think not% 
Therefore, when, after witnessing the formation of seventeen 
hundred thousand national guards, and the happy, termi- 
nation of the crisis of December, I gave up my command, 
of which Paris made a part (and the. latter, had it beeii 
offered me separately, was not less incompatible with 
the distrusts which had produced my resignation), then^ 
I say, I experienced a double satisfaction ; for, besides 
preserving as much as ever the confidence and a£Pection of 
my fellow-soldiers, I thought that, if my continuance in the 
command had served to deceive the public in respect to 
the deviations from the impulse of July, I should no 
longer have to reproach myself with contributing to its 
error. But, by returning- to those paths^ you will ask^ 
will it be possible to consolidate our work, our govem«- 
ment, our liberty, our tranquillity, and our honour? I 
believe it firmly ; the approaching elections will decide. ^ 
^^ Doubtless, there can be no electoral indiscretion, in 
our present situation, in ascertaining beforehand the opinion 
t)f a candidate on what have not been unaptly designated 
by the terms resistance and movement. Neither can I 
see why we should shelter ourselves under the insufficiency 
of our light upon that constituent and very simple ques- 
tion. Will you, or will you not, have hereditar5^ legis- 
lators, and representatives representing only themselves ? 

* * At the period of the overthrowing of that royalty which , 
only the day before, was deemed legitimate and sacred, the 
Opposition then consisted, on the one part, of men who had 
desired, or had served, or were ready to serve the Restora- 
tion ; of men accustomed to the yet less liberal preceding 
regime ; of the aristocracies of various sorts ; of some few 
Orleanists, whose timid dreams were confined to the higher 
circles ; all very respectable no doubt, and many of them 

my personal friends ; but whose political spirit accorded 
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better with the imperfectioii^ of a framUd Charter than 
with the ocmiequeiices of a popii^ar liberty, and whoee 
desirett our revelation had more than Mitisfied. 

^^The other part conabted of patdols antipathetic to 
the imposed dynasty ; impatient to be free ; sympathisbg 
with the people, deeming the blood of six thousand brave 
men very poorly comp^sated by the suooess of a quctsi* 
Restoration, the doctrines of irtiich it was endeavoured to 
bring back ; and seeking public order, not in the prejudices, 
the privikgesi and the weaknesses of the few, but in the 
contentment and mippcMrt of the nation at large. Between 
those two systems it is for the doctors to choose. 

<' Certainly, it is not against me^-the old and constant 
defender, the devoted victim, and recent soldier of order 
founded upon liberty ; who, without distinction of pretexts 
or of parties, have at all times branded crime, combated 
oppression, and never bowed before injustice or popular vio- 
lence — ^that, in the mind of any one possessing but a little 
memory and good sense, any suspicion will be entertained 
of enmity to public order. It behoves me, then, whilst 
detesting anarchy, and deploring the disorders which have 
lately occurred, to lift my voice against the advantage 
which it has been attempted to draw from them to make 
the country dread that completion of liberty without which, 
on the a)ntrary, the public tranquillity and the preser- 
vation of the existmg order of things will, in my opinion. 
Hoe always in evident danger. 

*' It is thus that, without believing that the social 
existence of France is dependent on a stock-jobbing 
policy, and her future destiny on the settlement of an 
account at the month's end, I nevertheless attacdi too much 
' value to the good state of the funds, not to have fre^ 
quently regretted that public credit has suffered from the 
very, exaggeration of those domestic alarms. It is thu» 
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ikat-^-grieving for their ntjaridoB eftets upon commerce 
and the other branches of mdustry, whach^ ia my opinioa) 
will never be restored by disAp^intinj^ kopeiy restricting 
liberties, and tt(Miopolizing the beti^ts oi a popular 
revolution-^I am sUrjMrised at Ihe streaiwas ewte^voniB 
that are used to nSke as fi>t^ that, long before that 
revoliftion> causes ^uite independent of it had already 
pn)dticed> not only in Prance, bat orer all Borope, ma- 
nnfsdnring distresses^ failttres in speenktions, %oA the 
shs&ing of the most flourishing commercial establiiriimettlB. 
** In expliodittg myself at pres^it on the question of war, 
I leav^ out all considerations p«f8<mal «o your candidlite 
himself, a veteran in the cause of the ped^e^ whose devo* 
tion to liberty has procured him the honour of bebg held 
in aversion by the despotisms and aristocMiciite of this 
world, and the touching confidence of the patriots of 
various countries : that individual consideration ft, to him, 
worth all other ambitious put together, and he feds no 
inclination to relinquish it* What is here to be considered, 
is> our national policy since it has been restored to its 
place at the head of ^ropean civiliiatiou, 

'' My expetteuce of more than half a oestury has made 
me very incredulous as to the sympathy €i divine right 
with the sovereignty of the people^ of arbitrary power with 
our contagious liberty, of jealousy towards France with 
the free devdopment of our faculties. After so many 
coalitions, so many deceptions, and a mutual conviction 
that ^e happy and quiet enjoyment of our rights would 
of itself become a kind of political prosdlyttsm, i did not 
expect that the IMy AUiOHce would be sincerely re- 
sig^:ied, before even I had it in my power to furnish those 
incontestable proofs, the efiects of which were suspended 
by heroic Poland* I cannot, either, easily conceive of our 
affection for the treaties of 1815, the principal article of 
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which would send back William III. to Brussels; Charles X. 
to. Parisy and Louis-Philippe to Neuilly. Still less will I 
harbour the supposition of a policy no less insensate than 
culpable, which would endeavour to get itself legitimated 
in that very anti-gallican alliance, by prombing to shackle 
the progress of liberty in France, and to tolerate foreign 
crusades against the liberty of other nations. 

*^ Perhaps we could ourselves, by way of reprisal for the 
past, and in anticipation of the future, have extended all 
over Europe the explosion of July, the. electric shock of 
which has already opened volcanoes in other countries ; 
but by reserving that hostile expedient for the case when 
fresh coalitions should attack our independence, the French 
people had at least the right to persevere in that generous 
and preservative system which has since been misrepre- 
sented and calumniated under the false name of war at 
any price, 

" What ! the ancient diplomatists of Europe could in 
other times put themselves in turmoil, or even go to war, 
about the transfer of a village or an affinity of pretensions 
— they could afterwards transform themselves into a con- 
tinental gendarmerie, to destroy, first amongst ourselves, 
then everywhere else, by making us their accomplices, the 
independence and civilization of mankind — and yet the 
France of July, 1830, greeted at her awakening by the ac- 
clamations of the whole world, should so far forget herself 
as to tolerate, contrary to every law of nations, ancient or 
modern, the armed interference of foreign governments in 
other countries, in order to brand our example, extinguish 
their sympathies with us, and, by the annihilation of the 
vital principle of our political existence, by the destruction 
of our natural allies, to justify beforehand and facilitate 
an invasion of our territory ! See to what point we are 
now brought in the interest of Belgium, in that of France, 
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in our reciprodal relations, by congress protocols, by bete-^ 
rogeneotts combinations, by diplomatic mystifications. 
Why implicate the French name in intrigues and me* 
naces against that independence, the eldest-born of our 
revolution, for which we had, from the outset, so loudly 
and so efiectirely declared ourselves ! 

'< When the Polish nation, which was trebly emancipated, 
by our principle of sovereignty, by the successive wholesale 
robberies of which she was the victim, and by the last 
violation of the compact made with her, arrested the march 
of the Russians against us, by pouring out the remainder 
of that blood of which she had so long been prodigal on 
behalf of France, who hindered us from protesting loudly 
in her favour, from receiving her representatives, and not 
failing in our duty towards her even beyond the abandon- 
ment which was the disgrace of the reign of Louis XV. ? 

" With regard to the late misfortunes of Italy, the inter-^ 
ference of Austria, the horrors which excite our indig- 
nation* from the violated capitulations to the atrocities of 
the petty tyrant of Modena, the vile murderer of that 
virtuous Menotti to whom he was indebted for his life ; 
they are certainly nof attributable (whatever has been 
daringly publbhed, and without adverting to other 
pledges) either to those who had, in their right of depu- 
ties, called for the assent of the Chamber and the mi- 
nisters united, to a clear and precise definition of the 
French system of non-intervention, without being contra- 
dicted by any one ; nor to our legations, which had 
notified the nan-consent and advertised the king's coun- 
cil of it in due time ; yet less is it to be ascribed to 
the Italian patriots, who must have seen in that notifi- 
cation publicly avowed, that never to consent was equi- 
valent to a promise to prevent, 

*^ The fault lies in one of those deviations from the noble 
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impulse of July, wkidi I, in my turn, shall deiuimiQate 
pQoce at any "price ^ even at the cost of our interests, our 
foresight, our consequence in the eyes of otiaier niationSy 
and at the price of peace itself; for, if by aotmg firmly 
we should have been able to check Austria, I think that, 
in any other case, pusillanimity can serve only to embolden 
malevolence and encourage invasion. 

'< One word more, my dear constituents, on the here*^ 
ditary peerage. 

" Taught by the practical experiehce acquired previously 
to 1789, 1 Kgretted diat the Constituent Assembly should 
have preferred the unity of the legislature to its dmsion 
into two elective chambers. But, not to enter here into 
the senatorial conditions ^ich the revolution of 1830 has 
formally assigned to the care of the representatives that 
we are about to appoint, I am quite confident that the 
principal question is no longer doubtful. It is not in our 
enlightened age, in our country of equality, that old aristO'' 
cratic prejudices which are gradually wearing away in 
their foreign dwelling-places, that the interests of piesent 
or the Ambition for fUture peerages, or tnere considera-^ 
tions of s<Siety and of friendship^ can suflfer to take root 
in France two or three hundred petty legitimacies without 
object, which, far from supporting a constitutional throne, 
would risk the dragging it down some day in their own 
fall, and which are alike repugnant to the plainest common 
sense, as to the representative rights of a free, independ* 
ent, and sovereign nation. 

'' Such are the observations which, a:t this critical mo* 
ment of the elections, my conscience has dictated to me to 
publish. If I have allowed myself to recal circumstances 
which related to me personally, it was, I confess, for the 
sole purpose of obtaining more credit for what no doubt 
will be called theories, as Napoleon used to say tdeotogy* 
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}t was Itkewbe for the purpose of separating once more 
the sacred cause of liberty from ^e heresies which mis- 
reptesent it, the excesses which have checked its progress, 
the crimes which have profaned it, and die apologies for 
it which would yet be its ruin, if it had not its refuge in 
the pure recollections and the sublime sentiments that 
hare characteiized the great week of the people. 

Accept, my dear constituents, &c. 
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Lafayette. 
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This declaration of principles produced a salutary effect 
on the public mind. It caused the electors to exa^^ 
mine into the moral and political questions from which 
the ministry of the 13th of March endeaToured to divert 
their attention by directing it to ^rtews of positive interest 
and physical prosperity. 

The session being closed, the ministry had announced 
to the public that the whole care of the government was 
going to be applied to devise remedies k» the evils under 
which they were suffering. Once relieved, by the suffrages 
of the electors, from a vexatious and systematic hostility, 
they could not fail, they said, to restore credit, to give a 
new spring to industry, and to cause the full tide of national 
prosperity to flow. In the Maniieur of the 1st of May, 
for example, we read ; ** The questions of entrepSt will be 
considered, the system of internal navigation examined^ 
the consolidation of the laws vigorously proceeded in; 
speculative policy will give place to practical administra- 
tion, for liberty is but the instrument of civilization, and 
nations discuss opinions only for the purpose of promoting 
their interests." 

The ministerial circulars enjoined all the agents of the 
government to engage the public mind exclusively upon 
questions of political economy, commerce^ agriculture^ 
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and manufactures. On the other hand, the journey of 
the king to Nonnandy was marked only by dissertations on 
the dangers of political theories and imaginary systems* 
In short, the coterie who had taken possession of the 
Revolution, and who wished, at any price, to preserve 
the principle of the hereditary peerage, as the most indis^ 
pensable security for the independence and the dignity of 
the upper Chamber, used its utmost efforts to prove the 
total illegality of electoral pledges. A very considerable 
number of deputies had already indignantly rejected the 
slightest idea of a trust which should bind them to vote 
for the abolition of the hereditary peerage. Those gentle^ 
men considered thenselves very much insulted when the 
intention was expressed of asking them their opinion on 
such or such political questions. To hear them, one would 
suppose that they were canvassing the suffrages of the 
country for the purpose only of procuring the triumph of 
their doctrines. But to disavow them for the purpose of 
being returned deputies ! oh, shame ! 

However, Lafayette's letter quickly brought into vogue 
the exacting of pledges. At his venerated voice, the elect, 
ors understood very well that if, in the case of purely ad^ 
ministrative questions, imperative injunctions may some- 
times prove hurtful, they are always lawful, and even 
indispensable, when it is a question of fundamental con- 
stitutional principles. In almost every one of the prepa- 
ratory meetings, it was therefore determined, that as it 
was the duty pf the deputies to express the opinion of 
France, and not to impose their own upon her, a pledge 
to vote against the hereditary peerage should be exacted 
from them as an indispensable condition of their being 
elected. 

Well, who would have believed it? Those higb-spirited 
two hundred and twenty-one, they who would hold 
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their seats only by virtue of their own wisdom, and 
whose consciences had but lately been so sensitive as to 
reject any electoral engagement, as incompatible with the 
moral freedom of a legislator, were seen to hurry away to 
the electoral colleges, there to disown their doctrines of 
yesterday, and to make even more promises to their consti- 
tuents than the latter required, from their political docility. 
These men so suddenly enlightened upon the viciOusness 
of the hereditary priiiciple, were nevertheless the same 
men who, sixteen months before, had, in their famous 
address to Charles X., solemnly proclaimed the doctrine of 
legitimacy in all its purity, and professed the principle that 
antiquity of possession was, in matters of authority, the 
holiest of all titles. How was that metamorphosis accom- 
plished, which is unexampled in the history of political ter- 
giversation? By the authority of the word of a patriot who, 
during half a century, had never seen, in the Chambers, 
of whatever denomination, anything but instruments of 
the national sovereignty ; and by the influence of the press, 
which succeeded in persuading the country that, to deserve 
her confidence, they ought to think as she did. 

Lafayette's letter to the electors of Meaux, or rather to 
the electors of France, excited against him all the hatred 
of the court. From that moment, the Palais-Royal and 
its doctrinaires discontinued even the empty civility which 
they had forced themselves to show him, and open war 
was declared between the man of July and the man of 
August. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

C6&tinuation of the fbregoing — ^The new deputies arrire at Paris— 
Disturbances on occasion of the annirersary of the 14di of July — 
Brigading of Ifae working-men — Dispositions of the new CfaamlMr — 
The first alanns — Speech from the throne— Uncertainty of the 
deputies — Discussion upon the address — Debates on the affiurs of 
Poiaiid,*IUmi8gna, «nd Northem Italy— Speedi of Laftijvtte— Moving 
of the Order of the Day. 

Tb£ Chaml)€ir of the Restoration had ceased to exist : one 
half of its members had been defeated in the elections ; and 
the greater number of those who had been re-elected, had 
been returned only on condition of renouncing their pre- 
vious course and marching on the road of progression. 

*nie electoral purification, too, operated principally to 
the exclusion of the men of the late ministerial majority, 
notwithstanding that all the arrangements of the new elec- 
toral law had been framed in their fiayour. 

France, therefore, might now look for a national repre- 
sentation renovated by the mixture of elements condacive 
to the prosperity of the Revolution. Unassociated in the 
public mind with the recollection of inauspicious acts ; 
unversed in parliamentary prostitution and ministerial 
machiavelism, those young members were calculated to 
impress the discussions of the tribune with an unwonted 
character of sincerity and candour. Such was the hope 
of the country, and the^ event seemed for the moment to 
justify it. The new deputies g^ve to the first debates of 
the Chamber a totally new aspect ; and there is no doubt 
that they would have accomplished the triumph of reason 
and the public interest, if the ministry, knowing the strength 
of first impressions, had not taken care to divert the new 
Chamber from its organic mission, by calling its attention 
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to tbB OQSleBt wliicb vas going on betweoi die enmity 
wUdi it jBSfwed and that whidb it harboured. 

Tin disturbances whiek broke tHit, peibapa, I niigfat say, 
whkki fMre excked, in tiiecapitaly on occasion of tbe aiim«- 
veisary fyf^Am 14tb of July, were of wonderM serrice to 
tiae nuoisterial poHcy of implanting fear and indecision in 
the i&kids of tke new deputies whom the opening of the 
session called to Paris. No one has forgotten the history 
of the brigades of working-men, organized by the police to 
knodk down the young men who had conceiyed the abomi- 
nable design of celebrating, by planting ^be tree of liberty, 
the uiniversary of the great day winch opened a free 
course to the Tev<^ution of 1789. 

According to the Outcry of the government, ihiee factions 
had ooaiesced to make one more desperate efibit before the 
meetiBg of the Chambers. A solemn judgment has sub<- 
seqnentiy disposed in theproperway of that victory gained 
by the administration of the 13th of March over tke ^nrii 
of disorder, the tricdonred codcades, the gray hats, and 
the young poplar-tree which was to be used in effecting 
the designs of the conspirators. It is certain, however, 
that the military measures taken by the authorities, their 
proclamations, the arrests made at the houses of a great 
many citizens, together with some Moodshed, contributed 
to tni^ipe the deputies with an alarm very favourable to 
the views of the government, which, on the other hand, 
afl^Mjited with great adroitness to call upon them for the calm- 
ness «nd unanimity necessary for overcoming the great 
difficulties which it had to surmount. " Let us renounce," 
it said, " those old denominations of riffht side, left side, 
centre, royalists, constitutionalists, which can no longer 
find any exclusive application, and which only serve to 
perpetuate the maxims of the Restoration.*'* 

* Mmiteur of tiie iMh of July. 
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This dexteroui^ manceuvfe caused some disturbance in 
the elements of a Chamber which met, I believe^ ^thout 
having any previously-settled system. It now became 
ihore difficult to prognosticate how fair it would steer clear 
of the reproaches that had attached to its predecessor, and 
the grave anticipations of danger with which ministerial 
artifice was incessantly besetting it. From that moment, 
also, it seemed no longer evident that the ministry was 
doomed to expire at the foot of the tribune ; for, owing to 
the imaginary dangers that had been conjured up, it was 
thought the less safe to attack it. 

The speech from the Ihrone, and the debate on the 
address, gave fresh indications of the direction in which 
the government of the 7th of August wished to lead the 
new legislature* The most conspicuous characteristic of 
this, speech was a decided tendency towards the affections 
of the fallen regime, and an ill-disguised intention^ of 
bringing into collision the initiative of the Crown and that 
of the^ Chamber, upon every fundamental question ; as, for 
instance, upon that of the organization of the peerage, in 
relation to which the very nature of the subject, as well as 
parliamentary propriety, invested the deputies with a trust 
essentially constituent. 

In this state bf things, the duty of the Commons was 
evidently to declare themselves, in voting the address, in 
such a manner as to dispose at once of the question of mi- 
nistry, which took the lead of every other. The depu^ 
ties shrank from this necessity, because they were possessed 
by the notion that the enemies of the cabinet of the 1 3th 
of March were also enemies to the tranquillity of FVance. 
Still the general intention of this address was good, and 
its language appropriate ; but it bore marks of indecision^ 
which indicated that the new legislature had not under- 
stood that the object of its mission was to produce a 
system of policy, and to express absolute resolves, not 
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mere timid ivishes obscured under the most cautious forms 
of language. Such language was not that of a chamber 
created under the sway of a constitution based upon the 
sovereignty of the people. 

. The elective Chamber talked of the imperative necessity 
of economy ; it called for a reform in those branches of 
taxation which weigh upon the poorer classes; it laid 
great stress upon the promise of a general disarming, which 
it considered as ^A6 most pleasing conquest of French good 
faith; and it expressed feelings of sympathy for Poland. 
But all this timid phraseology stamped no direct repro- 
bation upon the system which the ministry had hitherto 
pursued, and in which it announced its resolution to 
persist. 

The appointment to the presidency of the Chamber, 
which the general opinion bestowed on M. Lafiitte, was 
represented by the cabinet of the 13th of March as a 
ministerial question. And, strange as it may appear, the 
very men who affected to consider the late president of 
the council as the founder of the sptem which they were 
so well pleased to pursue, peremptorily rejected his nominaf 
tion to the president's chair, and declared that they should 
consider this first experiment decisive. It was, they said, 
a fundamental contest between two opposite systems. In 
the vote on this occasion, the first which indicated the 
spirit of the Chamber, the forces of the two parties were 
equally balanced, and the majority of one suffrage alone 
imposed upon France the continuance of the system of the 
13th of March. M. Girod de I'Ain was elected to. the 
chair by 177 votes against 176. 

But in any country where the constitutional regime is 
any thing more than an empty name, would not. a 
ministry propped up by a single vote, be considered as 
defunct 1 Besides, it must not be forgotten, that at that 
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til&e forty elections had still to take pkce, ^irty q£ yAach 
hiMre seal patriots to the Chamber. Accoardinglj M. 
P6rier was affectmg a wish to retire in coKseqHAnce oi tkis 
result ; when the renunciation of the arsiistice by the King 
of Holland^ the resumption of hostilities in Belgmm, and 
the saiding a French army to the assistance of Leapoldy 
fumidied him with a pretext for remaining at the head of 
affairs. In the critical circumstances in which France was 
placed, a dissohition of the cabinet, it was said, could not 
be hazarded. Such at least was the argument wi^ whkh 
M. P^rier presented himself before the Chamber, to 
announce to it his continuance in office, and lay before it 
the entire thoughts of the government. 

This comedy was enacted on occasion of the discussiCHi 
upon the address. The language of the head of the 
cabinet was haughty and abrupt. His domestic poiicy 
knew no other programme than the Charter of 1830 ; his 
foreign policy resolved itself into the maintBiance of 
peace) and a denial of the necessity of any war grounded 
on. the opposition of the principles of July to the doctrines 
of the absolute monarchies. 

However, vagueness and indecision were on either part 
the predominant characteristics of t^e discussiim that took 
place on this occasion : public opinion was held i» sus*- 
pense by the barren fecundity of these debates^ A 
general feeling of disapprobation was, however, manifest, 
though tempered by the cautiousness of an inexperienced 
assembly, afraid to give full utterance to its sentiments. 
France well knows by how many machinations and 
intrigues, the ministry succeeded in conqiounding from 
these contradictory elements the majority which has kept 
it in office. 

Next came the projects of law upon the peerage, 
tiie departmental institutionsy elementacy instructioiiv ^^^ 
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ftnMuc$s, &c.y and upon eajsb of thian we find La&yette at 
isBuewkh the advecaaxies of the Revolution, and ever con- 
sistent with the invariable principles of his whole life. 

The report on some petitions presented by the Polish 
committee, and by a number of towns in France, calling 
upon the Chamber to solicit from the throne an official 
declaration of the nationality of Poland, brought on a 
discussion upon foreign af&irs : it waa on this occasion 
that M. Bignon delivered that remarkable speech in which 
he so justly discriminated the respective situations of the 
powers ; supported, with the authority which attached to 
his name ic such a matter, the sending up of these peti- 
tions to the president of the aouacil, as an act of high 
importance ; aikd called for the immediate recognition 
of Poland. 

Two extraordinary events had, according to this speaker^ 
hastened the moment for that recognition : one of them 
was,, the incident which had led our troops into Belgium ; 
the other, the horrible progress of that scourge which, by 
devastating Austria and Prussia, rendered war impossible 
for a certain time, perhaps for a long time to come. *^ On 
the day," said M. Bignon, '^ when our troops entered 
the Belgic territory, after first considering the advantagea 
that we might reap from it for ourselves, my next thought 
was to find in it a means of salvation for Poland. But 
alas ! when the ministry was in. a position to make its voice 
heard and respected, we beheld it the pliant instrument 
of the declaxations of the Conference, moving backwards 
and forwards, or standing still, according to its orders 
from that quarter. After all, ^' said M. Bignon in con- 
clusion, *^ should Poland be overcome, it would still ba 
an advantage for France to have recognised her before 
her faU^ fi>r she would then be the better entitle to speak 
more loudly in her favour." 
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As may well be supposed, the minister for foreign 
affairs answered this magnificent reasoning by a string of 
commonplaces ^ as, for instance, by assuring the Cham- 
ber that France had spared no effort in the way of repre- 
sentation, to prevent the nationality of Poland from perish- 
ing. The system of the government was, according to 
M. Sebastian!, the most conformable to the honour and 
interests of the country, and the Chamber would not in 
conscience refuse them its approbation. 

Lafayette spoke next, in the followmg terms :— 

** After the excellent report which you have just heard, 
upon the petitions to which the members of the Polish 
committee, of whom I have the honour to be one, have 
been no strangers ; after the luminous and noble speech 
of our honourable colleague who has called upon you to 
recognise immediately the independence of Poland ; the 
minister for foreign aftairs has told you that there was a 
want of connexion of idea in what has been proposed to 
you. For my own part, gentlemen, it is not so much to 
the connexion of diplomatic as of moral ideas that I shall 
here look; and I will say that on two distinct occasions 
the conduct of the French government has been very 
different. 

" In Italy, as I have often said before, the conduct of 
our government has been marked by weakness. Hence you 
have seen Austria seize upon a fresh part of Italy ; and I 
hope she will not be permitted to repeat the act. But the 
measures of our government, whether to obtain back the 
prisoners who have been pirated, if I may so express my- 
self, by the Austrian vessels, or to give institutions (if it 
be true that any are being given) to Romagna— all those 
measures, owing to a weakness in the first instance, have 
been less successful than might have been expected. 
<' In fact, gentlenSen, those persons who have beett 
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demanded back, are not yet liberated ; and I have reason 
to believe that disclosures are required of them which it 
would be dishonourable in them to make ; and notwith- 
standing those amnesties of which we are told, however 
complete they may be supposed, declarations are de- 
manded from all who desire to take the benefit of them, 
such as not one of you, gentlemen, would submit to make. 
'' Let us examine what relates to Belgium. She was 
under the operation of every counter-revolutionary effort; 
the patriots were discouraged, removed ; the danger was 
pressing, and it had not been foreseen. I state not this 
as matter of reproach to the ministry, but as a subject of 
praise; for, the moment the danger was made known, 
prompt and vigorous measures were taken. 

" Well, then, gentlemen, let us return to a policy con- 
formable to that of the early days of the revolution. Let 
us speak the language which we spoke to Prussia, when 
we prevented her from entering Belgium. 

** Assuredly I demand, as I have always done^ the 
recognition of Polish independence; but that independ^ 
3nce is exposed to a danger yet more imminent, the 
ivowed hostility exercised by Prussia. 

*' Poland is strangled by Prussia: in her it is that, 
lussiahas placed her principal confidence : by Prussia it 
> that her line of communication, which had been cut off, 
nd would have been so still, has been re-established. 

'< The minister for foreign affairs has talked to you of 
le Belgian frontiers being only fifty leagues from our 
ipital, and of distant frontiers which render the negotia- 

ons difficult. Well, but there is also a frontier nearer 
us. 

'* And since Prussia has made herself the declared 

lemy of Poland, I entreat the ministry to employ all its 

eanSy not only in the way of representation, but of 

VOX«. II. K 
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actual protection : for, as often as it shall be said ; * We will 
not suffer such a thing ; but, if you do it, nothing will 
happen to you in consequence ;* it will be just as if you 
made no representation at all. 

" I am far from believing m the good-will of Austria 
towards Poland. In general, I believe in the ill-will of 
all those powers towards everything connected with our 
Revolution. 

" I ought to believe so, instructed as I am by the 
experience of the past : but I wish here to point out the 
most imminent danger, the hostility of Prussia towards 
Poland. All communications are intercepted both by 
Prussia and by Austria. The Prussian government is 
now become entirely Russian : the police established at 
Berlin and at Breslau, is a Russian police. 

" Gentlemen, it is only by strong language, by a lan- 
guage worthy of the days of July, that you will obstruct 
those proceedings ; there is not a moment to be lost. 

" Mention has been made of great recent calamities. I 
deplore them, gentlemen. Assuredly it is not for me to 
seek to excuse popular disorder and violence : to do so, 
it would first be necessary, permit me to say, to forget 
my own history. But I must observe, that that intelli- 
gence has hitherto reached us only through the medium 
of enemies. 

" I must take as my authority, then, the proclamation 
of the new president, which gives the particulars of those 
transactions ; although we have not yet any proof of its 
authenticity. I am content to abide by the terms of that- 
proclamation. 

" But I find in it once again, that the Poles are resolved 
to conquer or perish ; they have declared that determina- 
tion more firmly than ever> all the chiefs, both old and 
new, express the same sentiments. Gentlemen, all France* 
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is for Poland, frotn the veteran of the grand army who 

talks of his Polish brethren, to the childieQ in the schools, 

who are daily sending us the amount of their little savings, in 

aid oi the Polish cause : yes> all France is for Poland : the 

French government, I flatter myself, is for Poland also; but, 

in the name of God ! let it then show it in an energetic man« 

ner ; for after all, it is only by energy that we ean succeed. 

" The Emperor of Russia is certainly far from us ; but 

he had prepared armies to march against us ; this has since 

been acknowledged. I ssud at the time, and therein I 

used but a very feeble expression, that his vanguard had 

turned round upon the main body. This alone saved 

Europe from an imminent war. 

" I know not how far the Russism Emperor might have 
it in his power to injure us. We have* heard of great 
movements in his military colonies, of two hundred 
of his officers having been hanged. We are assured 
that he has compared the conduct of the insurgents 
at Novogorod, to that of the Polish rebels, and the 
French rebels ; who, in his mind, are all as one. You 
know how he treats the Polish rebels 4 you may judge 
how he would deal with the French rebels, if he had 
the means. 

" I therefore most strenuously urge the immediate re- 
cognition of Poland ; and cannot but support the propo- 
sition of my honourable friend, M. Bignon, who has told 
us that now, at this very instant, we ought to proclaim 
Polish independence. 

" But it is of yet more urgent necessity to prevent 
Prussia from stifling Poland; not that I think Austria 
more favourable to that heroic people ; but the most press- 
ing danger to Poland threatens her from the side of 
Prussia. 1 therefore entreat the ministers to show vigour 
on that point; and to speak to Prussia that language 

jk2 
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which she must have understood in the first days of our 
revolution^ since that language prevented her from inter*- 
fering' in the affairs of Belgium.'' 

Warsaw, the last bulwark of the liberty of northern 
Europe had just fallen. ' That great disaster aroused the 
j.u8t indignation of France; and every representative ija, 
the Chamber that possessed a manly heart, called 
to account the cowardly and servile diplomatists who 
had been accessary to it. Tumultuous movements 
expressed the deep sorrow and indignation of the people 
of Paris at the intelligence of the events in Poland ; and 
from all parts of Friance and of Europe, there arose 
a unanimous cry against the infamous policy which 
sacrificed without remorse, to aristocracy and absolute 
monarchy, the most sacred interests of humanity and 
civilization. 

Every one recollects the numerous assemblages which, 
pn all sides, uttered shouts of Long live Poland ! Down, 
with the Ministers ! The grand debate of the 19th and 
20th of September opened in the midst of this ferment. 
MM. Mauguin and Lamarque had announced that they 
should call for explanations respecting the system and 
the acts of the ministry, in relation to our foreign affairs. 
Never had M. Mauguin risen to a higher | strain of 
eloquence. The ministry, on the contrary, had never had 
recourse to more miserable shifts. Premeditated sallies 
of indignation, a studied anger, pamphlets picked up in 
the streets, extracts from newspapers ; such were the 
weapons of argument which they wielded to avert the 
inquiry which was demanded into the influence and the 
results of their system. 

This wretched framework of sophistry, sustained with a 
very unhappy talent by M. Thiers, was demolished piece 
after piec^ by Lafayette. The minister for foreign affairs 
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had vehenffintly defended himself i^aiast the chai^ of 
haTJDg advised the Polish government to prolong the 
ttruggle for two months, in order to give France time 
to interfere in its favour. Lalayette convicted him of 
falsehood, by producing the documents which attested 
that fact. The speech which the honourable general 
delivered on that great occasion, is one of the most 
remarkaUe that grace our parliamentary history ; it is as 
follows : — 

" Gentlemen, it is not, in general, for the sake of 
parliamentary opposition that I ascend this tribune. How- 
ever honourable such political contests may be, neither 
my situation, nor my taste, offen me any inducement to 
devote to them the seventy-fifth year of my life. 

" But when 1 see, or think I see, political institulionB 
deviating from the direction given to France by the revo- 
lution of July, or when I think that we are made to 
descend from the elevation to which that revolution had 
raised us, I feel it my duty to express myself on the sub- 
ject, not with a violence which I pity, not with insinuations 
which I have been long accustomed to estimate at their 
just value, but with frankness and sincerity. 

" The revolution of July had placed us on a great 
elevation : it was not a revolution ambitious of power ; 
this it has sufficiently proved ; and perhaps it is estraor- 
iinary, that at a mouient when France would have had so 
nany excuses for conceiving projects of aggression, she 
bought only of the happiness of the nations ; in a word, 
hat her triumph should have done no other than ensure 
he independence and the liberty of Europe. 

" But the revolution desired that the great work should 
le accomplished, not by wars or combats, but by a system 
f policy; and the system adoptedfor attaining that result 
'as that of noH-interveittton. i ^ ' 
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" We are accused oif seeking for war ; But it is lintrae 
^at we have aay such Wishes. Riot and war are two cant 
words, of which great use has been made. But I must 
declare that never has <mr conduct or our language af- 
Jorded any reason ^r sudi attacks, for such allegations. 
^ " But at the same time that we wish not for war at any 
price neither do we wish fot pe2Lce at any price. "We wish 
not for peace at the expense of peace itself. For I aver 
(such at least is my firm opinion) that, in order to preserve 
peace, it is not enough to be wise, in the sense in which 
the foreign powers understand the word, but that it i& 
necessary to be fifm and energetic ; and I have sometimes 
had occasion to eomplam that the government has not 
been sufficiently so. 

^ Gentlemen, after the speeches you have just heard, 
you will permit me to reply at some length. I did not 
expect to have to refute, I will not say an historical ot 
political piece offramewark, for that expression is not ap- 
propriate ; I believe, too,, that my 2uge would make it indis- 
pensable for me to declihe it. 

" Nevertheless, I must poittt <mt a few errors of the 
previous speaker. He has told us, that war was not 
declared until after the 10th of August, until after the 
disorders which took place on the 10th of August. 

** The war, or the intention of war, is to be dated from 
the year 1789: war commenced on the day when the 
foreign cabinets, the cabinets of despotism, of aristocracy, 
discovered that liberty and equality were in agitation in 
France. It dwelt in the breast of a celebrated English 
minister, Pitt, at the vefry moment when he was eulogizing 
our revolution, establishing communications with us, and 
at the same time endeavouring underhand to stir up 
disorders in France. It dwelt in the treaties of Pavia, 
which the memoirs of the time have revealed. Does not 
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all the world know that it dwelt in the treaty of Pilnitz ? 
that the partition of France was in agitation ? that the 
Duke of Brunswick's proclamation contributed more than 
anything else to the movements at Paris ? Was not that 
proclamation anterior to the period which the previous 
speaker has mentioned ? was it not Louis XVI. himself 
that declared war ? have we not every proof that the enemy 
was already on his march towards our frontiers ? 

" Let us not deceive ourselves as to the dispositions of" 
the foreign cabinets. Democracy is impetuous ; it com- 
mits indiscretions. But aristocracy can wait patiently ; 
it waited three years before declaring war against Spain. 
These recollections should perhaps make us distrust the 
dispositions of the foreign cabinets : not that we ought to 
provoke them to war ; but we ought not to suffer any in- 
tervention against our future allies, against our brethren 
in opinion. 

" This is all that we have ever asked : and here I must 
remind you of the words pronounced by the minister for 
foreign affairs, on the 27th of January. * The Holy Alli- 
ance/ he said, * relies on the principle of intervention, 
destructive to the independence of the people and of na- 
tions ; the principle of our revolution, on the contrary, 
ought to ensure the .independence of all.* These are noble 
words, gentlemen, and we have never said anything else. 
" I now come to what the honourable deputy who spoke 
last, M. Thiers, has advanced respecting our first regular 
armies ; to which alone ^ he says, we owed our first suc- 
cesses. I had the honour, for a shorter period than I 
could have wished, to serve in those armies; and I affirm, 
that at least two-thirds of those armies consisted of bat- 
talions of volunteers from our national guard. 

" It is, therefore, incorrect to say, that the first successes 
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were owing to the regular army, which, it must be owned, 
had been much disorganized by the desertion of the officers 
who had promised upon their honour to remain with us, 
but who took the earliest opportunity of hastening to Cob- 
entz, on pretence of defending the king, who was at Paris. 

" Assuredly, I have no disposition to deny that dis- 
cipline is necessary in the army ; but I am not fond of 
hearing it often said, that recourse should not be had to 
the national masses, especially when an invasion is pos- 
sible. We have a fine and good army, a citizen army. 
But calculate the number of the troops of the powers who 
do not share our opinions, and you will discover that the 
armed intervention of the national masses, that the general 
arming, not only of the towns but of the country places 
for it is in the country places that you will find the men 
fittest for war), will, perhaps, ere long, be no useless mat- 
ter, nor one which ought to be discouraged. 

" I find it an effort to call to mind all the arguments of 
the honourable deputy who preceded me ; but there is one 
of them which I cannot forget. He has thought and de- 
clared, that the crimes and the violences of 1793 were 
necessary for the defence of the French soil. 

" I know that, even while deploring those crimes, many 
persons, and among them perhaps the honourable deputy 
himself, have said that those crimes were necessary ; the 
honourable deputy has at least said, that we ought to be 
apprehensive of their recurrence at a future day. 

" I believe, too, that in a history of the Revolution 
of which the honourable deputy is the author, and with 
which I have no cause to be dissatisfied, as he has there 
spoken of me in very flattering terms ; I believe, I say, that 
he has deplored that unfortunate necessity, said to have 
existed at that period of the revolution.. 
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** I do not impute it to him as a reproach ; I only seek 
to account for his prepossession : but there is a decisive 
answer to be given. The nation of that time was the 
oiFspring of the education of the old regime ; the nation of 
the present day is very different ; not but that, assuredly, 
I repel to the utmost of my power, the idea that in case of 
our being attacked, we should be under the necessity of 
resorting to extreme measures. Liberty is repugnant alike 
to anarchy and to tyranny ; and whatever division may 
exist in the public mind on other points, I venture to be- 
lieve that hereupon I express the opinion and the feeling 
of all France* 

** And now so many assertions present themselves at 
once, that I scarce know which to notice first. I will say, 
however, gentlemen, that, while beholding with sorrow, I 
will not say the enmities, but the divisions which may 
exist among the men who have followed the tricoloured 
flag, I endeavour to account for them by a diversity of 
opinion, which I do not blame, because all opinions are 
free. But on this point I must advert to an opinion in 
which I do not concur. A member of the ministry has 
said, that our habits are less advanced than our laws; 
which means, in other words, that France has already 
more liberty than she has a right to require. Happy, 
added he, are they who do not perceive that it is necessary 
to turn back ! 

*^ I respect this opinion, as I do all others; but 'it 
accounts for our dissensions in the discussions in which 
we here engage. With such notions, it must readily be 
acknowledged that there 'is some risk of going back to a 
^uo^i- Restoration. Hence the fear of increasing the num- 
ber of electors even to its present amount, even to that 
number, still so limited, which has returned us to ou" 
present places. 

K 3 
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" The same fefeling tnay wfeill operate upon our fore^ 
relations. 

" I have oft^n thought that, in the position in whieh 
the revolution of July had placed us, \?hett all the powers 
had availed thrtttseites l>f onr disasters . to rovnd their 
territories so thofdiTghly that they seemed to have nothing 
left in that way to desirCj'^that if, instead of granting 
peace, we htiUcHbly Sotitited it, in a mamner unworthy of 
our national spirit,-^if, above all, "we said to the powers, 
* Whatever you raiay' do, we ^all be angry perhaps, but no 
mischief will befal you in ct^n^qnence ;'— if, I say, such 
a conduct was pursued, I think I am at liberty to blame 
it, and to say that we had alright to expect something 
better from our government. 

"Ther^fbre it isj that,'^»m our tiAeasiness, we have de- 
manded ^i^krl^ations fromthemmistry. But reflect that, 
not being irf possesion of the documents, all ilhat we can 
do, is to come and say from* fthe tribune. *This is what our 
<!orfiegpoftdence tell» us ; nowy lay -before us official papers :' 
for, as M. de Villele used to say (though, he «did notact 
' accordingly), these questions should always be discussed 
with the eard^ tiipon the table. 

^*' Gentlemen,. Poland haseixcited the'Strongest interest 
in France. It is very inteUi^bte that the misfortunes of 
that nation, that the taking of Warsaw, should have filled 
France and every friend of liberty in Europe with sorrow, 
with sympathy,' and with appr^nsion that all had not 
-been done that t>tight to have been done to prevent those 
calamities. Such apprehensions naturally arose in the 
breasts of those- who, whether right or wrong, had pro- 
posed the ifecognition of Polish independence. 

'' We have been told that it was a thing impossible; I 
do not think so. I think that the recognition of Poland at 
the period at which we called for it, would not have been 
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n of war: I see that the Litl\uanian ingurrectbn 
beingthea more complete, and vessels being in theBalUc, 
succours might have been conveyed to Poland by a port 
which has been spoken of wilii some contempt, and which 
in truth is inconsiderable, and by another port, that of 
Liebau, of which the I,ithnanians could have taken pos- 
session. 

" But this, unfortunately, can no longer form a subject 
of our discussions ! ! . ■ . . ." 

.After aome e;plan«^one relative to the conduct of -that 
French-consul at. ,Wa«aw who, before takii^ the o^th t" 
the new. governmeut, bad dared to ask the Russian epi- 
peror's permission ; Lafayette stated the evident reasofw 
which, independently of his private correspondence, in- 
duced him to charge tlie ministry with having, by its 
advice, paralysed the defensive n^eans of Poland. 

".The public ruHioUp, at Warsaw," said he, "was, 'that 
the. reeo.mniendation of the cabinets of London and .I!i)ris 
had influenced the: determinatjcm taken by the Poles with 
respect, to. their sy.stem of operations and their pl^n of 
.defence. 

", Besides what 1 have seen in private letters from 
Wai'saw, I have Ibtmd in the ofBcial publications these 
expressions of tlie former government of Czartoriski ; — 

" .'.But we have relied upon the nobleness and wisfdom 
of cabinets: trusting to them, we have not availed our- 
.sejves of a\l tlie resources which presented themselves at 
home and abroad. . To gain the approbation of .^e, cabi- 
nets, to merit their coutidence, and obtain their supporr, 
we have never departed from the strictest moderation, a 
moderation that has paralysed many efforts that wrjuld 
have been serviceable to us in this latter period. Em llir 
the promises of cabinets, we could have struck .a b' — 
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^vhich would perhaps have been decisive : but we thougtrt 
that we ought to temporize, to leave nothing to chancer: 
and yet, we have now the certainty that only chance can 
save us ! ' 

** It has been said/' continued Lafayette, *' that this 
was only a gazette article. I hate requested explana- 
tions from the Polish legation, and here is the answer r-^^ 

" * In reply to the letter which we have just received 
from you, general, we hasten to assure you : 

** * I, That it was the minister for foreign aftairs, who 
induced us on the 7th of July to send a messenger to 
Warsaw, to whom he gave his travelimg expenses. That 
the object of sending lam wa», as His Excellency Count 
Sebastiani told us, to urge our government to hold out 
two months longer, as that time was necessary for the 
negotiations. 

'< * 2. That the circular from our minister for foreign 
affairs dated the 15th of August, and signed by the mini- 
ster ad interim, Andrew Horodyski, as also another cir- 
cular of the 24th of the same month, signed by the new 
minister for foreign af&irs, Theodore Morawski, reached 
us by post on the 14th instant; that these are the same 
circulars which we communicated first of all to Count 
Sebastiani, together with our despatch of the. 15th of Sep- 
tember, and afterwards addressed to the journals, in 
which they appeared on the 17th and 18th ; and that those 
two circulars explain the effect* which the sending of the 
messenger abovementioned produced at Warsaw. 

*' ' General Kkiaziewiez. 
" * L. Plater r 

Paris* 20ib September, 18S1/ 
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Here might be some mistake," continued Lafayette^ 
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'* but you will, at least ackncywledge that there was no 
reason for alleging bad intentions ; and to make an end 
of the story respecting this courier, it is said that he was 
stopped on account of quarantine. But, gentlemen, it is 
the custom to enforce the performance of quarantine upon 
people coming from infected countries, not from countries 
which the contagion has not yet reached .... 

** I have always thought, gentlemen, that Prussia 
might be overawed by speaking the language which was 
held to her in the first days subsequent to July." Is it true 
(the minister can tell us) that^ in a diplomatic note, it 
has been declared by Prussia, that if she had not acted 
against Poland with armed force, it was because she 
had deemed Russia sufficient of herself to reduce a hand- 
ful of factious revolters ; but that she should continue to 
furnish the Russians with every other kind of assistance, 
and would act herself, should it be necessary, against the 
Polish rebels ; an expression, by the way, at which I will 
not take offeQce, after having so long gloried in finding it 
applied to me by the English in another hemisphere. 

'' Was not this an occasion, gentlemen, for declaring 
to Prussia, that she ought not to intermeddle in a cause 
which was not her own ? Gentlemen, the Polish nation 
will survive. It may be vanquished — overwhelmed — it 
will nevertheless survive, I doubt it not. The noble 
Polish nation will once more become a barrier to civiliza- 
tion. You know, gentlemen, what has been the partia- 
lity of Prussia at all times. When Bartholomews corps 
took refuge in Prussia, it was there supplied with provi- 
sions and ammunition ; and two days after, the rear- 
guard was still at Memel, when the advanced-^guard had 
reached Polangen : the next day, Polangen was. taken by 
storm and destroyed. 

*' The minister has expressed some hopes as to tl; 
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|>odition3 of the Russian emperor* I shdnld hope, then, 
that the words of that mouarch will he something more 
like decrees ofPromdenceXb^xx when he said ; * The nqbles 
^all be beheaded ;• the commoners,, sent into Siberia ; the 
ehildreny taken. to^Ryasift and. ectuoated. there. A^suredjy, 
it; wasnot Pro^ujEeuc^ ;that diptated tha< i*ngu?^ge. 

" Unhappily^ we cannot too . much discuss what there 
.is yet to be dojje ibr Poland ; but I wouid. fain believe that 
that noUe ca^e is not yet lost, and that the ministry will 
do all that is necessary to.isave it still. I believe in their 
good intentions, but I have long ceased to believe in the 
firmness of their language ; I. tell them so without spleen 
and with, sincerity. 

" If Lfind that their system, thppgh withput ill-intention , 
yet thcough error, thtoi^k l)li^dness, may compromise the 
revolution and the goyer^ijaent, to which it would be but 
j^st to belipye that each of ,us is attached iji proportion to 
the . degree in. which, he has cont^ributed to its e^tablish- 
,ment; .why, if I bejji^ve all that, I must say. that. aU 
thou^<I:fiAdtin it BO ground pf hostility against th^jpdi- 
yiduals, yet I find that I have a.sac](;ed duty to discharge 
to my. country. 

<^ Thj^last speaker has ts^lked of Italy : he has. told. you 
.that it ..\yas very, fortunate that we did not ^pt^rfiere in 
favour of .the It.alians. 

" A great seiryice, to be aure^jwe,hjjii,ve: repder^d them, in 
permitting Austria to. s^ize upon, another j^ortion of that 
fine coujitry,.and establish ii^ it hier ipstjjutipns,, her. mili- 
tary fproe, and heriDc^agaziAes. 

" We ha^ve .been told.pf th% mischief, wljiich th^ Fxench 

..ajrnue&had.fQrmerly dpnetolta^y., Butthat is not correct. 

Whatever .sjufierings the Ita.Uans. might, otherwise .e.xpe- 

rience, the nationality of Italy was^ ajlvi^.ays respected. 

.jIVIodena, Parma, and Ferrara, do not Qp;is.t)tute all Italy. 
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We are constantly told about RomcLgncL, and not about the 
RwMcn states : it «eem8 as if that were an empire too vast 
to be considered all at one time. 

*< Italy aspires to regain her ancient unity ; this our 
SHtnies had sought to effect, and they had happily suc- 
ceeded. . The creation of the Cisalpine republic^ and after- 
awards of the kingdom of Italy, were the result. Who, 
then, can say that our countrymen did harm to Italy? 
•That conntry, on the contrary, has cherished the remem- 
•brance of what we did for it : think of the monuments 
that we left there, the roads that we opened ; think of 
the success with which we prosecuted the extirpation of 
the banditti, who have risen again more audacious than 
ever. Banditti^ in fact, •will be ever perpetuated in a 
country governed by priests and aristocrats hostile to 
every generous idea. 

" I do not think, then, that the occupation by Austria 
is a benefit to Italy ; bat I think that we have done? wrong, 
very 'Wrong, in sufferings Austria to enter that country. 

" My opinion, I must repeat, is foimded upon the. docu- 
ments which the minister himself has transmitted. His 
principle of non-intervention was promulgated ; it was 
communicated to all the French legations. 

" If the Italians have been deceived, they have, not been 
so, as it has been sought to insinuate, by private corre- 
spondence. No, gentlejnen, no such correspondence has 
taken place ; but if some letters have been written,, some 
answers received, let them be produced. 

** My first -correspondence of this kind >is dated in 1776 : 
to such* correspondence all possible publicity may be 
given ; I should be most happy ; it would be much better 
to read it than to talk of it so often. 

^^ It is true that some Italian patriots oame and ask*^ 
me, whether they ought to place confidence in the pron 
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of our government? My answer was, / do not know. 
You see, gentlemen, that my own confidence in it was not 
entire. 

** Thrice did I ask from the tribune, in the fAce of 
the Chamber, whether the system of non-intervention was 
that which the ministry adopted ; and you will remember 
that each time I obtained, on that point, the assent of 
every member of the Chamber and of the ministry. 

** Well, then, gentlemen ; think you that the Italians 
have not been deceived by those testimonies ? Think you 
that such of them as found themselves amidst our barri- 
cades erected against despotism — ^that men who made 
themselves, I may say, after our image and likeness — 
men who called for institutions like our own — could appre- 
hend that they should be abandoned by us ? 

'Mt is, perhaps, the weakness which we have shown 
with regard to Italy, that has encouraged the Dutch to 
think that we should be weak enough to let them re-enter 
Belgium. I flatter myself, that if the foreign powers 
attack us, if they force us to wage against them a war 
of political proselytism, we shall make an appeal to the 
people of each country against despotism and aristocracy. 
We shall leave them alone, if they do not strive to destroy 
the principle of our political existence, if they cease to play 
the part of a European gendarmerie, which we ourselves 
took upon us under the Restoration, in the Spanish war. 
If the people are contented, they will remain quiet ; if they 
are not contented, they will say so ; but we cannot suffer 
our supporters to be destroyed ; we cannot allow liberty 
to be subverted in a small state any more than in a large 
one, for that would amount to a manifesto against France. 
Let the right be once established, and then there will need 
only the means of putting it in execution. 

" Those means will be sought, and will be found, if we 
discourage the movement of the national masses. 
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*< It is thought that the war to be made should be a 
war of tactics. No, gentlemen, it is a war of principles 
that must be made, a t^ar of liberty. 

** Whatever may have been the representations of the 
government, is it true that the promised ameliorations, the 
promised amnesties, have been carried into execution? 
The ministry will perhaps prove it to us ; but until then, 
I shall not believe it. 

'* I must say, that notwithstanding the amnesty granted 
to the Roman states, there are still forty or fifty prisoners 
at Rome. I speak not only of what occurs in Romagna, 
but, I repeat it, I speak of the whole Roman states. 

'^ It is untrue, gentlemen, that all those fine institutions 
which have been mentioned have been given to Italy; 
nor yet is it true that the amnesties have been carried into 
effect. As for the persons who have been put in irons at 
Venice after a capitulation, I have seen an authentic note, 
from which it appears that they were required to disgrace 
themselves, as the price of tlieir release. 

*^ I remember well that during my own imprisonment 
at Olmutz, when General Bonaparte required our liber- 
ation, the whole embassy repaired to him, and said, 
* General, we give you our word of honour that the 
prisoners are at liberty/ 

** ' I wager they lie,' observed Napoleon ; and in fact 
they were lying. At that very time, it was attempted to 
exact from those prisoners a declaration which not one of 
us would make. 

^* I do not think that the prisoners at Parma are dealt 
with in this manner; but I entreat the government to 
speaky once for all, a language that may make itself heard. 
** I shall mention another circumstance which I hope will 
be contradicted : it relates to the granting of passports ; the 
delivery of which is said to have been shackled with 
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inadmissible cp.nditioas, to which not one of yourselves, 
gentlemen, would submit. I think we ought to require 
that passports should be delivered in the ordinary form. 
But it is added, though I will not do the ministry the 
injustice to believe such an assertion, that in case of 
refusal to sign tho^e conditions, the Italians are to be 
expelled from our hospitable land. No, gentlemen, I can- 
not think so ill of our ministry as to believe such a 
rumour ; but in order to reassure tl^e proscribed indivi- 
duals, I must own that I have need of a formal denial 
from the ministers themselves. 

*^ Such declarations cannot be required under any 
government whatsoever — at least not under any tricoloured 
government whatever — for I will not answer for the others. 

" I have already too long occupied the tribune; yet 
I have still a few words to add respecting Belgium. It 
k quite certain, that when we entered that country, the 
counter-revolution, the Orange restoration, were organ- 
ized; and that, whether because the patriots had been 
gremoved, or their .enthusiasm had been frozen, had it not 
been for our immediate arrival, the restoration would 
iiave taken place. 

"I have put fi?uth in the words which the minister of 
war has delivered from this tribune. I hope, too, that 
oiif troops, wtkether they r^^main in that country or quit it, 
will be ever ready to repel the invasion announced to us 
by the order pf the day of the Prince of Orange, and that 
we shall once more deserve those thanks which in my 
opinion do honour to King Leopold, for they have been 
sincerely and nobly expressed. 

<^ Belgium must be made such as she was formerly, 
.such as she was made by the revolution of July. This 
is a subject worthy the government's attention. 

'^ After making these observations, I have qnly now to 
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express my desire that the official papers which can throw 
light upon our political creed, may be laid before the 
Chamber.*' 

On tl^s occasion, three propositions were submitted for 
examination to the bureauit of the Chamber ; an impeach- 
ment of tine ministers, an inquiry into the results of their 
administration, and aa address to the king. 

The proposal for inquiry, the most appropiate to the 
occasion,, seemed also the most advisable, as being that 
which the ministers dreaded the most, and opposed with 
'the greatest vehemence. 

However, all these three propositions were got rid of by 
moving the order of the day, a motion which will long 
dwell in the remembrance of France ; and all those memo- 
rable debates had no other result than a complete appro- 
bation of the system pursued since the 13th of March, 
and a carte^blanche given to the ministry by a majority of 
eighty-five votes — of eighty-five votes, be it observed, in a 
Chamber comprising a hundred agents of the gov^n- 
ment, besides officers of the array ! ! A hundred and 
thirty-six deputies at that time refused the ministry their 
eonfidence ; a hundred and forty refuse it them now. 

In the course of this long discussion, Lafayette was 
charged by the president of the council with holding sympa- 
thetic communications with the patriots of different coun- 
tries, which' communications the ministry imputed to him 
as a crime. Lafayette hastened to meet this accusation : — 

'* I have been charged," said he, *^ with carrying on 
correspondence with the friends of liberty. I have already 
said that my first letter of that nature was dated in 1776 : 
I have written many since. If it be thought that any one 
of those letters compromises me in any way, I beg that 
those \iho think so, will get my correspondence printed ;, 
I shall not complain of their so doing. 
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'' I have been charged with having interested myself for 
the Spanish refugees. Gentlemen, from this, tribune, under 
Charles Xr^ I declared aloud what I thought of the Spanish 
constitutionalists, and of the monarch who reigns in Spain; 
consequently, I have nothing now to do but repeat my 
wishes that liberty may triumph there as elsewhere. 

'' There is one thing upon which I must add a few words. 
Amidst the regret which I felt at the violent scenes which 
took place yesterday, I was astonished to find two ministers 
come and relate from the tribune confidential conversa- 
tions, upon which I shall not enlarge ; but I would submit 
that an august interlocutor must have thought it extraor- 
dinary that what has passed in communications of that 
nature should be thus brought before the Chamber.* 

** However, there is one poin^ which has been repeatedly 
taken up. 

'* It has been said, that the king had been advised (for 
so the matter is stated) to destroy the constitution and 
assume a dictatorial power ; with other absurdities of the 
like nature. 

'' I will answer as I did when, in 1792, being at the 
head of an army, I was summoned in the name of the 
Legislative Assembly, on my being denounced to that 
Assembly by the jacobins. I answered in these four words 
only — That is not true.*' 

•See Chap. XVII. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Debates on the reorganization of the Peerage — The hereditary prin- 
ciple defended hy MM. Royer CoUard, Thiers, and Guizot — The 
ministry are undecided upon it — llie question of the constituent 
power discussed by Lafayette — He describes the real services ren- 
dered to the people by aristocracies — His opinions upon the heredi- 
tary principle, &c. 

The important question of the reorganization of the 
peerage, was at length brought under consideration in the 
Chamber of Deputies. By abandoning reluctantly the 
hereditary principle, the ministry, who had usurped from 
the Commons the initiative right which, from the very 
nature of things, belonged to them, transferred to their 
friends the task of defending that principle which they 
openly evinced their intention to support, if the majority 
of the Chamber should prove less cruel in that respect 
than the majority of the nation. 

This ground was, therefore, defended, inch by inch, by 
the doctrinaire leaders, M. Thiers, Royer CoUard, and 
Guizot, pleaded the cause of the hereditary peerage 
with all the talent - which unquestionably distinguishes 
them. They all of them insisted that this question involved 
not only the form, but the very essence of our govern- 
ment. " With the hereditary principle," said M. Royer 
Collard, ** perishes the peerage; with the peerage the 
hereditary royalty, and in the commonwealth itself, th^ 
principle of stability, dignity, and duration." 

MM. Thiers and Guizot merely enlarged upon and en- 
forced that argument; and M. Guizot, especially, saw 
nothing but anarchy wherever he turned : anarchy in the 
mutual understandings ; anarchy in the acts ; every power 
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contested; everything brought into question. It was an 
overpowering torrent, which the nation had no possible means 
of stemming except by an hereditary peerage. Everything 
that had issued out of the revolution of July; all that was 
elective, and, from its nature, participated in, the exercise 
of the popular sovereignty ; the throne, and national repre- 
sentation ; all were mortal and perishable. The community 
shaken to its base, required something of a more ancient 
date than the revolution of July, something foreign to 
the will of the people ; in short, the hereditary peerage of 
the granted Charter. 

The system of those three orators, supported by the 
same arguments, was easily overthrown by the energetic 
and well-argued opinion which the ministry of the 13th of 
March called the national prejudice against the hereditary 
peerage ; a prejudice to which, they said, they sacrificed 
their own firm convictions, from self-devoted patriotism. 
But the adversaries of legislative privilege were not satis- 
lied with merely carrying their point, which was never 
doubtful ; it was important for them to explain themselves 
clearly upon a topic which must be previously disposed 
of, and which was of a yet higher order than the original 
question, namely, Whether the Chamber of Deputies had 
good ground for maintaining that it had the sole right of 
constituting the peerage. Lafayette undertook to discuss 
the question of the constituent power, and the several 
means for organizing the peerage on the double basis of 
the rejection of the hereditary, and adoption of the elective 
principle. In the whole course of that comprehensive 
debate, there had been no speech delivered whose close 
reasoning and logical inference, though simply deduced, 
more completely overset all the plans, and disconcerted 
the calculations, of the advocates of the hereditary ptm- 
ciple. 
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" The cotnmissten," said he, " have called upon us to 
deliver our opinion upon the questidn of competency. I 
shall give mine as a witness might do in a court Of justice, 
that is, by reminding you of facts. But I tnust first reply, 
gentlemen, to an attack which a respected orator,* whose 
voice we have had the satisfaction of hearing again in the 
tribuiie, made lately upoh the doctrine of the sov6reighty 
of the people, thaft imprescriptible right of natiohs, that 
vital principle of our social existence. His elevated un- 
derstanding, prepossessed by English notions of parlia- 
mentary omnipotence, I will not say, as he has done, has 
been imable, but has been unwilling, to compt'ehend the 
constituent power. The habit of nearly half a century 
has made me quite familiar with that notion, and rendered 
it quite comprehensible to me. 

" I agree, gentlemen, and think with our honourable 
colleague, that there is nothing just but justice, nothing rea- 
son abl^but reason; and therefore it was, that in the school 
to which I belong, it was thought proper that the establish- 
ment of constitutions should be preceded by simple decla- 
rations of the rights of man and of society ; those rights 
of which a whole nation cannot deprive a single citizen. 

" But, at the same time, instead of relying on any single 
individual, were he Plato himself, or even on a commu- 
nity of philosophers, for the application of those truths to 
the constitutions, which are only secondary arrangements, 
it was deemed better to rely on deputies expressly chosen 
to form that which was afterwards to become the law for 
the constituted authorities. 

" Gentlemen, I confess that our proceedings have not 
been so regular, but I am far from saying that what has 
taken place was produced by force,* 

♦ M; Royer Collard.- 
t This opinion was openly professed by the doctrinaires, and espe- 
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^' After our glorious and fruitful days of July, nothing 
^jTAS left standing but the national sovereignty and the 
victorious people. It was in their name that the whole 
nation armed itself and appointed its officers, and that it 
was notified to the royal family that it had ceased to reign, 
even before its forfeiture had been regularly pronounced. 

** It was in their name that the deputies who were then 
at Paris, seeing the urgency of the circumstances, con- 
sidered that it behoved them for the public good to assume 
the constituent power; confirmed the forfeiture of the 
crown; erected a popular throne ; and called to that throne, 
notwithstanding his relationship, to the deposed family* 
and through a feeling of confidence and personal esteem, 
that one of our fellow-citizens whom they had already 
appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 

'* Perhaps, gentlemen, there ought to have been elected 
at that period, a constituent assembly ; I confess that 
such was my first impression.*' (Various agitations.) 

'* But the necessity there was for calming the public 
mind ; a multitude of circumstances, upon which it is easy 
to pass judgment after events have taken place ; the assu- 
rances which the victorious people had the right and owed 
it to themselves to demand, and which were cordially 
given them, all those motives induced us to rally round 
the order of things which has been adopted. 

" At the same time, gentlemen, the Chamber of Deputies 
had excluded a portion of the Chamber of Peers ; it re- 
served to itself to decide upon the fate of the other peers, 
and of the peerage itself; it postponed that decision to the 
next session : and whatever migh be the terms of the 
adhesions of the Chamber of Peers, when it appealed to 

cially by M. Guizot. The consequences to be deduced from it maj be 
easily imagined : justice might undo that which had been done by 
force. 
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our recollections ; whatever the expressions, the words 
made use of by the king; I declare that my firm conviction 
that to the Chamber of Deputies alone was devolved the 
remaining constituent power relative to the 23d article of 
the Charter. The erecting of a throne, the establishment 
and consolidation of that throne, which is a thing com- 
pleted, may establish relations between the throne and the 
peerage, even on the subject which is now before us ; but 
it was not requisite for me to hear the honourable member 
who spoke in the sitting of yesterday,* to convince me 
that it is not for the Chamber of Peers to be judge in 
its own cause. That would become neither that Chamber, 
nor ourselves, nor what took place at the commencement 
of the revolution, 

** Gentlemen, engagements have been spoken of, which 
have been declared void, engagements which we have each 
o£ us contracted towards our constituents. The example 
of 1789t has been cited. That citation is ill-chosen. 
The fact is, that in 1789, when a number of members of 
the noblesse found themselves, against their will, bound 
down by instructions which were not in unison with their 
own views, they abstained from voting at all. 

** Then the bailiwicks were convoked in order to remove 
our scruples. I considered myself sufficiently a member 
of the Assembly to propose, on the 11th of July, the first 
declaration of rights, and to accept the honour of presi- 
ding in the Assembly during the nights of the 12th, 13th 
iiid 14th of July. 

** Such was the conduct of a number of the deputies. 
[ admit, however^ that those imperative injunctions were 
hen cancelled by a decree of the Constituent Assembly. 
3ut, gentlemen, what analogy is there between those 

• M. Berruyer. f M. de L^meth. 

VOL. II. L 
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injunctions and the declarations which we have each of 
us deemed it proper to make to our constituents, of bur 
opinion and our intended vote upon a question which 
everybody had more or less examined, and upon which, 
it appears to me, opinions were already pretty well 
made up? 

'^ And, let me ask, is there a single individual in the 
English House of Commons, who was not formally asked 
what he thought, and how he meant to act, upon the great 
question of parliamentary reform ? 

" Certainly, had any of the members of the House 
of Commons failed to act up to those declarations, do 
you think their constituents would have considered them- 
selves sufficiently indemnified by a dissertation upon the 
theory of parliamentary pledges ? 

" Gentlemen, the great question which is about to be 
submitted to your consideration* appears to me to go 
much deeper than the organization of the legislative power. 
It involves, whatever may have been said upon it, the re- 
establishing in France, the rooting again into our soil, of 
an aristocracy. 

" I declared in this tribune, at the outset of the Revolu- 
tion, that aristocracy is a bad ingredient in politics. We 
have heard a great deal of the independence of aristocracy, 
of the great services which it has rendered, and may still 
render, to a throne. I have found nothing of all that. The 
Swedish and Danish aristocracies oppressed the people 
greatly, but they were not independent, for they were 
imder the control of the several courts of Europe, which 
ranged them, as it were, imder their banners. 

** You have been told that the English aristocracy had 
been the source of English prosperity ; some have even 

* The amendment to the projct of the commission, tending to pre- 
serve the hereditary principle. 
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gone 80 far as to ascribe to it a kind of merit in having 
retarded, for fifty years, catbolic emancipation and par- 
liamentary reform. Gentlemen, ask the Irish, who have 
su£fered so many disturbances and so many miseries, if 
they are quite satisfied with this service rendered by the 
English aristocracy ? 

^ Ask the British people, who have so long groaned 
under the weight of taxes and of ererlasting wars, especially 
that against our Revolution, — ask them whether they think 
a better constituted house of commons would not have 
spared their coimtry all those evils, whether it would not 
have spared them that enormous increase of the number of 
the destitute, who see the aristocracy seise upon the whole 
wealth of the country ? 

'^ And to speak of ourselves, was it not the aristocracy 
that struck the first blows at the ancient throne? I know 
it was, for I then belonged to it ; but I and my friends 
did so on behalf of the people, while others had only their 
private interests in view. 

" And when the third estafCy for that was the language 
of the day, came to the meeting of the States-general, full 
of love for the king, and with the desire of overthrowing 
an oppressive aristocracy ; if the king, instead of clinging 
to the aristocracy, had chosen to unite himself to the real 
French national body, there would have been no cause to 
apprehend that the interests of the court would be found 
in unison with those of the emigprants, 

** In short, if Louis XVI. had placed himself in the posi- 
tion in which Louis- Philippe happily finds himself^ having 
that aristocracy and those emigrants for his enemies, then the 
:hrone and the royal family would notha\'e been engulphed 
3y that aristocracy . I will say one word also on the com- 
:>arison made by one of the preceding speakers, respecting 
he ^eat prosperity which England has derived from her 

l2 
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aristocracy ,|and which democracy, it is said, would not have 
procured her. But the United States are democratic. 
Now, is there less prosperity under the influence of Ame- 
rican democracy than under that of English aristocracy ? 
Is there less industry in the United States than in Eng- 
land ? It is certain, on the contrary, that, in proportion, 
commerce is more active and more prosperous in the former 
than in the latter country ; and that, relatively to the 
population, the tonnage of the merchant shipping of the 
United States is much more considerable. 

** The English aristocracy has been likewise spoken of 
in respect to its valour in battle. Certainly, I am quite 
disposed to render homage to its bravery, its talents, and 
its fame. But it has been forgotten, that during the war 
(not that of Independence, but that which has occurred 
since, and which one of our honourable colleagues* has 
not borne in mind), there was no instance, or but one at 
most, in which the flag of the United States was not, when 
the forces were equal, the victor over that of England. 

" Is it forgotten that the American democracy obtained 
from the English aristocracy an honourable peace, even 
when, all Europe being quiet, it had to contend alone 
with England ; and that this peace was crowned by the 
battle of New Orleans ? So that democracy then triumphed 
over aristocracy. 

" I come now to consider the advantage of the here- 
ditary legislatorship of the peerage. Gentlemen, I have 
always been in favour of the system of having two cham- 
bers. I am well aware that very weighty authorities have 
held a contrary opinion. Turgot and Franklin are of the 
number ; I might also cite some celebrated publicists of 
our own time. 

• M. Guizot. 
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" It has been said that the American states, in imita- 
tion of England, had commenced with two chambers, and 
ended with a single chamber. The contrary is the fact. 
The states which had begun with a single chamber felt, 
by experience, the utility of adopting the double represen- 
tation ; but not one of them would admit the system of an 
hereditary chamber, nor any combination of conflicting 

elements. 
" Our respected colleague * has said, * it would be 

just as well to divide the Chamber by a partition.' No, 
not by a partition: but it would be a great point gained, 
to have two distinct chambers discussing, separately and 
alternately, the same law, some simple condition ; impress- 
ing, moreover, a specific character upon each. Those con- 
ditions, which I mean not to point out, might relate to age, 
the payment of taxes, &c. 

" But, it is said, an hereditary chamber will be the sup- 
port of the throne. On this point several publicists have 
been quoted. Permit me, gentlemen, to quote one, who 
cannot certainly be accused of enmity to thrones; who 
can neither be charged with being a democrat nor a repub 
lican : it is the celebrated historian and philosopher, Hume, 
** Now, where that publicist seeks in his Essays to 
construct the romance of a perfect monarchy, he says, 
that if there were in England a good representation of the 
commons, then the hereditary chamber would not be suf- 
ficiently strong, because it would not possess the public 
confidence, and could neither support the throne nor main- 
tain itself. He then proposes the means by which to 
acquire that confidence for his senate, for his chamber 
of peers. 

^ ' It may be that I do not agree with him as to those means ; 

♦ M. Boyer CoUard, - 
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but his Opinion is, that an hereditary chamber would be 
weak, and that another arrangement would be necessary. 

" That which has been said in favour of the hereditary 
principle, in respect to the education given to young peers, 
is equally applicable to notaries, to barristers, and judges ; 
for they might likewise educate their children with the 
view of their exercising one day their own profession. 
Nevertheless, if any of us were to direct in our will that our 
children should be boundy for ever, to employ our counsel 
or notary, their will would be set aside on the ground of 
mental derangement in the testator. The reason, then, is 
not well chosen. 

'* I shall not discuss in detail the amendments which 
have been or may be proposed. I shall confine myself to 
declaring Very positively against the hereditary principle^ 

^^ I declare likewise, that I shall vote against the ex- 
clusive choice of the peers by the king ; because that second 
Chamber, representing nobody, would then in reality be 
no legislative authority,, and because it does not correspond 
to my notion of representative government. I shall decide 
for that opinion which is most conformable to my own. 
Perhaps, as a last resort, I shall vote for that differing the 
least from mine, which may have some chance of being 
carried." 

The majority produced from the elections against the 
hereditary peerage, increased, as if by magid, under the 
infiuence of this solemn discussion ; three hundred sUid 
twenty-four votes, out of four hundred and eighteen, con- 
demned that hereditary principle, in the memorable sitting 
of the 10th of October. So decisive a result exceeded the 
hopes of the most sanguine advocates of the Revolution ; 
it opened the way to a series of consequences of the 
highest importance ; for, by its means, France would escape 
from the ycke of the c/oc^nViaire^, from the traditions of 
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tbe abolished regime, and from the influeQces created by 
the foreign conquest and occupation. 

The important questions remained yet to be decided, 
whether the throne or the nation should have the right to 
appoint the peers, and whether the peerage should be for 
life or for a certain time. After discussing the advantages 
of those several systems, MM. de Brigode and de Ludre 
proposed an amendment to the effect : 

1 . That the appointment of the members of the Chamber 
of Peers should belong to the electoral colleges, assembled, 
at the capital of each department, in a general meeting 
capable of being divided into sections. 

2. That the number of peers should be limited to two 
hundred and thirty ; that they must have completed forty 
years of age, and pay one thousand francs of direct taxes. 

3. That the dignity of peer should be conferred for 
fifteen years. 

4. That one-third of the Chamber of Peers should be 
renewed every five years. 

5. That the number of peers for each department should 
be fixed by a law. 

Lafayette supported this amendment, as coming nearest 
to- his own opinion. He represented it likewise as the 
most favourable to the royal prerogative ; in this sense, that 
the greatest and most salutary exercise of that prerogative, 
for the interest of the throne, consists in its right of dis> 
solving the Chambers. ** If you have no temporary elec- 
tion," said he, ^' that right becomes useless. I am there- 
fore of opinion, that what is proposed to you is advan- 
tageous for the royal prerogative, and fulfils at the same 
time the principal intention of representative government, 
which is, a popular choice. 

** Indeed, if you decide that the choice should be 
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vested solely in the kin^, you know that it will be exercised 
without any limits. You have just been told of persons 
who put themselves forward to be elected : but the go- 
vernment cannot go and seek out men who conceal them- 
selves; consequently you will see a crowd of candidates 
present themselves. 

" Every minister will have his creatures ; perhaps an ap- 
pointment as minister will be sought only for the pleasure 
of obliging a man's friends ; you will see new pretenders 
arise at every change of ministry, and, you are aware, that 
is an event which occurs frequently enough in France. I 
know not to what number your royal appointments will 
extend: we will fix an additional number, y6u say: but 
when that number shall be filled up, what will you do 
then ? 

" If you adopt a senate for life, you still involve your- 
selves in great embarrassments, for you would never be able 
to get the better of any opinion which should prevail in 
that chamber. You would, it is true, have the resource of 
making a new batch ; but that is a poor alternative. 

** I consider, on the contrary, that the mode now pro- 
posed would confer a greater steadiness upon the second 
Chamber than if you renewed it altogether every ten years.* 
The renewal of one-third, every five years, would tend 
much more to strengthen the Chamber of Peers. In the 
senates of the United States there are examples of this 
system, of long standing. We have heard a great deal 
about democracy : all those old declamations against de- 
mocracy are reduced to nothing, since the invention of 
representative government. Many objections may still 
be made, but the same things can no longer be repeated. 

* Tliat was the first proposition of M. de Brigode. 
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We ought to get rid of that habit of believing implicitly 
what has been said by others. 

" I will cite Montesquieu amongst others, however 
great his genius. It has long been known that it is not 
climate that determines the extent of liberty which a nation 
ought to possess; and that it is not necessary to make 
meteorological observations, to ascertain what constitution 
is proper for a country. 

** I am therefore of opinion that, if it be decided to 
have an elective chamber, renewable one- third every five 
years, steadiness and stability would thus be given to that 
chamber, leaving at the same time to the king the right of 
dissolving it. We shall then have, not the best chamber 
possible, but the least imperfect. 

" I would make it more aristocratic ; but, truly, while 
there is, in the democratic portion of our legislature, but 
one elector out of every thirty citizens of age to elect, it 
would be difficult to make the second chamber more aris- 
tocratic than it is." 

There appeared only one hundred and fifty votes in 
favour of that amendment. It was therefore lost. 



l3 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Discu84non upon tKe appropriation of a wm of 500,000 francs to the 
use of the refu^es-^The ministry wish it to be granted as an idms — 
They attach shameful conditions to that relief — Lafty«tte lifts his 
voice agadast that infamous proceeding — His speech on the occasion. 

Enchained in the most disgraceful dependeiice, the 
ministry of the 13th of March proceeded raprdly along the 
road of humiliation. Each day the demands of the foreign 
powers, fixing some fresh brand upon its forehead, forced 
it to play false to the Revolution, by solemnly renouncing 
some national, noble, and generous feeling. It was not 
enough to have commanded it to break its promises to the 
friends and allies of France : it was further demanded of 
it, as a security for its most abject Submission, that it 
should periodically go and insult from the national tribune 
those thousands of proscribed and noble patriots, whom the 
resentment of kings drove back upon the once hospitable 
soil of our country. 

It was in the midst of these miseries, that the ministry 
asked the legislature for the appropriation of 500,000 francs 
to the use of the foreigners who had taken refuge in France 
in consequence of political events. But as the Holy Al- 
liance had sent them reiterated commands to treat with 
indignity the brave men whom they had not dared to dc 
fend, they did not blush to declare from the tribune, that 
this assistance would be granted only through humanity. 
It is humanity alone, said they, that solicits^ and that 
will grant this subsidy. Never had so infamous a sentence 
been uttered in the ears of France. The Restoration itself 
had gratuitously relieved the banished individuals who had 
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petitioned it for shelter, and had refrained frem insult- 
ing them. But the monarchy of July hUs a different 
understanding of the rights of hospitaltfy. For that mo* 
iflurchy it is not enough to affix upon noble misfortunes 
the stigma of mendicity ; it must moreover impress upon 
them the seal of treacherous information : bra?e men must 
dishonour themselves for a morsel of bread, or die for want' 
of nourishment on the soil of France. 

The statement of the ministerial project expressed that 
the prefects commissioned to distribute relief, should grant 
it only to such of the foreign patriots as should engage, in 
writing, to oppose, to the utmost of their power, any future 
attempts that their fellow-citizens might make to burst the 
chains of their country. No shelter, no bread, were they to 
find, unless they swore to spy out and denounce the friends, 
the brethren, along with whom they had fought in the 
cause of liberty : in short, the ministry acknowledged none 
as worthy of its commiseration but the wretches who 
should consent to degrade themselves. 

Lafayette lifted his voice against this shameful sub- 
Tersion of principles : he maintained that it was not on the 
score of humanity, but of justice, of honesty, and of 
sound policy, that the relief now asked ought to be granted. 
The foUowing are the terms in which he vindicated the 
rights and the dignity of valour in misfortune : — 

** It is not against the amount of the sum to be appropri- 
ated that I have asked to speak, but against the statement 
of the motives, which, cloaking itself under the humble 
pretext of a work of charity, has, from this tribune, just 
now disclaimed and degraded the noblest, the most bind- 
ing, of national sympathies. Had it been a case of 
obscure individuals, cast upon our soil by chance, I would 
have assented to the alms- giving ; but on this occasion, I 
must claim an acknowledgment of fraternity. 
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'' Gentlemen, the proscribed individuals in question ar€ 
our brethren in the cause of liberty ; I will say it with 
pride, they are our disciples of 1789 ; they are the disciples 
of the doctrine proclaimed in France respecting the right 
and the sacred duty of resistance to oppression. 

** They would have been the most devoted of our allies, 
when the counter-revolutionary power, whose intentions it 
has at last been found necessary to acknowledge, advanced 
against us, but was arrested in its march by that heroic 
Poland, whose name should never be heard without 
remorse, or at least without the deepest sorrow, if it was 
in our power to have served her better. 

" The Poles, gentlemen, were pouring out their blood 
for us like water, at that very time when it was thought 
to be a stroke of sound policy to declare from this tribune 
that French blood belongs only to France. As if, gentle- 
men, the protection of our allies, the national honour, a 
wise provision for the future, were not, in many cases, 
identical with France herself. 

** Gentlemen, I regret that, in the statement of rea- 
sons, so much tenderness has been shown (for that 
must have been the motive) for arbitrary governments. 
We owe them none ; and on that point I must say, that I 
have often regretted to hear mention made from this tri* 
bune, in speaking of our measures of domestic policy, of 
what the foreign governments would think of them. It 
has been recommended to us to be wise : let us be wise 
for ourselves, but not for them. 

" It was with pleasure that I heard the minister for foreign 
affairs indignantly repel, the other day, the suspicion of 
speaking to the foreign powers or their representatives to 
the disadvantage of those persons who do not share the 
ministerial opinions : but the tribune also has its echo ; 
and by dint of repeating from it that they who do not 
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concur in your system-, are promoters of disorder and 
thirst for the blood of Europe, that is done in an indirect 
manner, which has been said to be, on the part of any 
government, an unpatriotic act, and a species of treachery. 
<' Several honourable members, and in particular the 
attorney-general, M. Joly, have reminded you of nume* 
rous facts which have abridged what I had myself to 
say to you. Nevertheless, I shall recapitulate a few of 
them. 

'' M. Joly has spoken to us of Spain ; and it is true 
that our duties to her are great. You remember what 
took place < in the course of a war which I disapproved as 
much as I did the royal war itself; I mean the Imperial 
war, and the filching of the Spanish sovereignty ; at which 
a great many citizens were indignant. 

'' But at that period many Spaniards regarded it as a 
means of civilizing their country. They retired into France ; 
and we ought to take care of them That is not an affair 
of this or that ministry : it will not do to say, * I was not 
minister then.* France was then France; and engage- 
ments having been entered into with them, they are as 
sacred as those treaties of 1815 to which you cling so fast, 
although tliey were made entirely against us and to our 
ruin. 

" At the head of those Josephinos, gentlemen, might I 
not place the prince who took the oath of fidelity to King 
.Joseph ; who illuminated every year on St. Napoleon's day; 
who congratulated the Emperor on the capture of Madrid ; 
I mean Ferdinand VII., now King of Spain. He likewise 
avenged the Josephines and Napoleon upon the Cortes, 
who had fought for him, and without him ; for if he had 
been there, assuredly there would have been no fighting. 
He incarcerated them ; sent them to the galleys ; in short, 
committed against them every atrocity that he could inflict 
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upon those courageous men, to whom be had the most 
sacred obligations. 

<^ A second emigration, gentlemen, took place at the 
time of the deckiration of that war, so perfidiously pre- 
pared, while Louis XVIII., wiUi that dewnrighl hypocrisy 
which I had formerly observed in him when he went to the 
H6td«de«ViUe to deny that he had had any communication 
with the unfortunate and discreet Favras, came here and 
told us, that it was a shocking calumny against his go- 
vernment to suppose that the cordon sanitaire could have 
a political object. 

*' Yet the same man did not blush to come the year 
after, and boast of having formed a cordon sanitaire for 
the destruction of Spanish liberty ! That, gentlemen, is for 
us a period of sorrow and shame, to which I am not fond 
of reverting. However, I feel it my duty to say, in order 
to do justice to the memory of the illustrious and unfor- 
tunate Riego, that it was by a French detachment that be 
was delivered up and carried back to Spain, and that by 
order of the Duke of Angoul^me. He perished on the 
scaffold, that Riego to whom Ferdinand VII. had said, 
while kissing bis bands, ' I am indebted to you for my life.* 

'* Ferdinand VII. commanded his execution ; and on the 
day on which it took place, the streets of Madrid were 
lined with French troops, who seemed to be presiding at 
it. For this, gentlemen, we have to make amends. It was 
not indeed our fault, nor the fault of the president of the 
council, nor x>f my honourable friends then in opposition ; 
but it is not the less true, that we have reparations to 
make ; and these are obligations very diffident from works 
of charity. 

" As for the late affairs of Spain, I have already had 
the honour of telling you that I should say very little upon 
them from this tribune : neverthless as one of my honour- 



able colleagues has been so discreet as not to mention the 
name of that one of his fellow-citizens who had taken a 
very Active part in that mo ement, I here take that respon- 
sibility upon myself. At the moment when the Spanish 
minister, M. C^omarde, was circulating an official pro- 
clamation most insulting to our revolution and to the king 
whom we had chosen, I renewed a vow which I had pre- 
viously made, and which, under die late government, I had 
proclaimed from this tribune. 

" With respect to Italy, we have also great obligations 
and great daties towards her. 

" It is not my fa«lt if, after my saying the same things 
eight or ten tiipes over, the same objections»are still brought 
agsonst me. No ; it was not the leading liberals of France, 
that induced the Italians to commence their revolution. 
I have already had the honour to say, that some refugees 
having come to speak to me, and asked me if they might 
put faith in our government, I replied, ** I do not know, 
I cannot answer for it." 

(A look of displeasure from the president of the council,) 
" I do not address myself to the president of the council 
personally," resumed Lafayette. " I spoke of the govern- 
ment of that time. I could mention several of his col- 
leagues to whom mry uncertainty applied. I therefore said 
to those refugees : * The present system is no longer mine ; 
ail that I can do, is, to go to the tribune and expound my 
principle of non-intervention ; to say that that principle 
c onsists in not suffering foreign interference, with armed 
force, in the affairs of other nations. And accordingly I 
came hither, and said that which the minister for foreign 
affairs himself had said, that which has been a hundred 
times repeated by different persons. I said it thrice from 
this tribune; and thrice I received the assent of the 
Chamber, which made no objection to it ; and that of the 
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ministers, who, as well as I can recollect, made me a sign 
that they were of my opinion. I sought the support of 
every assent that I could obtain ; and in saying this, / 
except no one. 

'' I did think, I confess* that when Austria was threaten^ 
ing to seize upon Italy, that engagement would be kept ; 
that engagement contracted in the first instance by the 
revolution of July ; for the very day that we accomplished 
that revolution, it was neither an event , nor simply a revolt 
of the law against the violation of the Charter ; it became 
a popular revolution, a revolution in which, happily, none 
but the victorious people intermeddled, until they had re- 
covered certain of their rights, certain of their institutions, 
amongst which, for example, is that of the national guard 
appointing its own officers, one of which it cannot again 
be deprived, even by the men who should persist in their 
exclusive preference for standing armies alone." 

(The president of the council, with warmth : " For my 
part I protest against that interpretation of the revolution 
of July.") 

" I give the president of the council credit for his 
personal protest," continued Lafayette. 

** Did not the government ofl&cially declare to the 
ambassadors who were at Paris, and cause it to be declared 
by our ambassadors at foreign courts, that it would never 
consent that the Austrians should enter with armed force 
into Italy. Was not that giving the insurgents an assur- 
ance that they should have to fight against none but 
Italian troops ? Could they have thought of waging war 
against the whole strength of the house of Austria, if your 
words, delivered from the tribune, and the despatches you 
addressed to your ambassadors, had not made them certain 
that the Austrians would remain quiet and would not 
march to crush them ? Did they not know, on the con* 
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trary, that everything was prepared for opposing Austria, 
and that a marshal of France was fixed upon to take a 
command against her. All, indeed, was ready ; but all 
was put a stop to, I know not how nor why. I will not 
refer to dates ; I mention the facts. Could they divine 
that a letter announcing the movements of the Austrians 
would be kept three days from the cognizance of the 
council ? • 

*' Since then, we have heard much of armistices, of 
means taken to alleviate the fate ' of the Italians. I do 
the government justice, gentlemen. Whenever it has not 
been withheld by a timidity which, for my own part, I 
do not partake, it has done what it could to obtain better 
. treatment for the insurgents. But when it has demanded 
an amnesty and obtained one, can the government itself 
have much reliance upon its execution ? 

'' Thus, for instance,* an honest and straightforward 
demand was made, of the liberation of the unfortunate 
prisoners at Venice,* made such in contempt of a capitula- 
tion, by a piece of baseness, an act of piracy, the shame 
of which will never be effaced. Well, their liberation was 
promised you, and you have not yet obtained it. That is 
not your fault, I know : but when you make demands, 
you will be answered by falsehoods ; promises will be 
made you which you will never have it in your power to 
get performed. 

" There is, in arbitrary governments, a way of getting 
rid of those to whom an amnesty has been granted ; which 
is, by receiving them into favour, and taking them, three 
days after, on I know not what pretences, to be tried 
before I know not what tribunals? We have seen, in 
1823, a certain Cardinal Rivarola condemning arbitrarily, 

♦ These were the same unfortunate men who, after twelve months of 
the most horrible captiyity, have just now landed at Toulou. 
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and in a ungle day, to death, to the galleys, to perpetual 
impiisonment, or to banishment, upwards of mx hundred 
persons belonging to the unfortunate province of Romagna. 

** Who is ignorant of the fate of the unfortunate Pala- 
vicini, the companion of that virtuoos Count Gonfalonieri, 
whose interesting wife has lately died of gfrief ? Implicated 
in that conspiracy which had no object beyond the de- 
liverance of Italy from the Austrian yoke, he quitted 
Milan : his unhappy mother applied te the government, to 
ask if he might return : the government gave its word : 
she wrote two letters to her son, who at length arrived : 
he interested himself for one of his friends; whereupon 
he was arrested, and condemned to* death. He is now 
suffering a punishment worse than death in the dungeons 
of Spielberg. 

*' Gentlemen, you have heard speak of former times ; 
and certainly, when it is a question of inflicting such 
penalties as death, the galleys, banishment, and other 
tortures, upon men who have committed no other feult 
than that of doing what we have done, of seeking what 
we have sought, it is well worth the trouble to enquire 
whether promises are well kept. 

^* There are other victims of proscription, that are not 
yet arrived amongst us. I hope that they will be objects 
of solicitude to the government, as they have previously 
been to the country. I have reason to believe that among 
the members of the Polish government, of the Diet, of 
the Polish armies, none, or very few, have taken the oath 
to the victor. They h»ve preferred all the miseries of 
exile, all the sufferings inflicted by the animosity of the 
neighbouring governments, rather than submit. 

" I will only say that, if I am well informed, the con- 
fiscations have already begun : already is it proposed to 
send the au^iected into Siberia: and why should it not be 
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SO ? seeing that the Russtan government has be doing 
so for fifteen years. It is well known how many thou- 
sands of Poles hare been exiled to Siberia. Bat the time 
IS not yet arrived for entering into detail on that subject. 
I hope, however, that we shall be unanimous upon it, 
when it comes under discussion. 

" I feel, gentlemen, that it is difficult even for diplo* 
matic negotiations to prevent those acts of cruelty and 
revenge; and therefore it was that we desired the employ^ 
ment not only of entreaties, but of more energetic means, 
for saving Poland." (Murmurs from the centres.) ** Iseek 
not to excite fresh murmurs by reverting to what has passed 
with regard to Poland : I will only say, that we had a 
right to protest at least against the violation of the treaties 
of 1814 aud 1815 with respect to Poland, since for fifteen 
years Poland had been suffering from that violation. We 
had a right to recognise the Polish government : we had 
a right to send ships into the Baltic, and protect commer* 
cial cargoes, by doing an act of high justice as well as 
humanity. What could have been said ag^nst us had 
French traders carried ammunition and succours to Poland ? 

" We are told that it was impossible. But we tfave 
demonstrated the contrary. A report from our Polish 
committee will prove to you that a vessel which we sent 
with arms and ammunition arrived on the coast of Lithu- 
ania. It was too late. But all the Poles assure us that 
if a similar measure, which we had so strongly called for, 
had been taken earlier, the Lithuanian insurrection would 
have stood its ground, Poland would not have fallen; and 
yet we should only have been doing what the Prussians 
did at Dantzic when they opened that port to the Rus- 
siiaus. 

^* I have thought it necessary, gentlemen, to protest 
against those testimonies of Christian humility which would 
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consist in declaring to the arbitrary governments that we 
feel no sympathy for the refugees, that we wish at this 
moment only to perform an act of charity. No, gentle- 
men, we owe our sympathy to all who seek to be free ; 
that is no props^ting of opinions with armed force. 
You know very well, that such propagation was not what 
we proposed for Italy. 

" We proposed to you to defend against foreign ag- 
gression, the vital principle of our political existence, the 
principle but for which we should all be criminal usurpers ; 
but for which, Louis-Philippe and Leopold would not be 
kings; but for which, we should deserve the epithet of 
rebels which has been given to our imitators, and to which, 
indeed, for my own part, I have no objection to make, as 
I had long the honour of having it applied to myself by 
the English, in the American war. 

" One word more, gentlemen. I wish to make one more 
protest against that ordinance which has been issued by 
virtue of a law which has been raked up from the times of 
the Republic, and which entitles the government to en- 
force an alien bill. Assuredly, that is not one of the 
republican institutions with which I wished to surround 
the throne of July. It is a weapon of despotism, one of 
those laws which I regret to see revived. 

'' Some foreigners are said to have been implicated in 
the riots. I have had an opportunity of collecting some 
information on that point. I have found, that two or 
three foreigners have been arrested at Paris, and were 
released for want of proof against them. But supposing, 
gentlemen, that a few of those foreigners had been impli- 
cated ; the number of the refugees is upwards of five thou- 
sand : would that, then, be a reason for enforcing arbitrary 
measures against them, for disregarding the laws of hospi- 
tality, the claims of gratitude ? 
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" There is one fact honourable to the late government, 
of which I must remind you. The minister of marine, 
M. Hyde de Neuville, acted with perfect propriety towards 
the Portuguese refugees when repulsed from Terceira by 
the ^cannon, I will not say of England, for I will not do 
that injustice to the English people, but by the cannon of 
the Wellington party and its friends, they were received 
in France with generous hospitality. 

" I cannot mention Portugal without speaking of the 
monster under whom that country at this moment groans. 
If that monster is not speedily put down, it is impos- 
sible to say what horrors he may not be guilty of. We 
hear it said, that Lisbon might deliver itself. It can hardly 
do so in the state of terror into which it is plunged. There 
are in the dungeons twenty-four thousand prisoners, who 
are threatened with slaughter ; there are twenty-five thou- 
sand confiscations of property and income. 

** I know that, on this ground, it would be unjust to 
reproach the ministry ; but I cannot quit the ti'ibune with- 
out expressing my most ardent wishes that should the 
Portuguese people endeavour to throw off that horrible 
yoke, their neighbours may not prevent them from do- 
ing so. 

" But notwithstanding the serious errors which I impute 
to the ministry, in their abandonment of our true system 
of policy, yet I do them the justice to believe that if a 
certain contiguous country were to interfere by assisting 
Don Miguel, then, in like manner as England would not 
disregard the faith of her treaties, so France would not on 
that occasion forget the duty imposed by her system of 
non-intervention." 

It resulted from this debate, that, in the inmost thoughts 
of the government, the revolution of July had been only 
a fortuitous event, without motive, without object, without 
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moral, and in the name of which the nation had no right 
to claim pretended consequences which it had not been 
intended to produce. M. P^rier, warmly protesting against 
Lafayette's opinion, that what had taken place in July 
was not simply a casual occurrence, but a violent re\0:u- 
tionary struggle, showed to what point we were already 
carried back by the retrograde movement of the 13th 
of March. 

It remained to be decided whether M. P6rier or La- 
fayette was the best qualified to define the true nature 
and object of that revolution. Posterity will say whether, 
in default of that formal expression of the national will 
which Lafayette had called for at the H6tel-de-Ville, the 
fact of an immense majority of the electors agreeing !• 
overturn the hereditary principle in the peerage, and 
thereby introducing a vast alteration in the system of go- 
vernment, did not suffice to annihilate the ministerial doc- 
trine and give the sanction of the country to the principles 
of Lafayette. 

The men of the 7th of August pretended also to have 
found the approval of their acts in the conflux of addresses 
and deputations which came from every part of France 
to greet their accession to office. But it is precisely by 
consulting those contemporary testimonials of the public 
opinion, that we acquire the certainty that the whole 
country understood the revolution of July in the sense 
given to it by Lafayette. In fact, is it not well known 
that all the deputations sent to the Palais- Royal during 
the three first months, were explicitly commissioned to 
express, first of all, to our first citizen, the sympathy of 
those who sent them ? It is, then, precisely from those 
deputations and addresses, that the man of the H6tel-de- 
Ville derives his most indisputable right to make himself 
the interpreter of the revolution of 1830. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Diseuision upon the deofMntiom «Bd prcmodou oonferred upon the 
officers and soldiers of the expedition against Lyons — 'The ministrj 
accused of having desired a restoration in Belgium — Laniarque, 
Mauguin, and Lafayette, propoae the formation of Puliiih legions— 
M. de Saint-Aulaire and the Pope. 

On the 1st of February, Marshal Soult came and re- 
quested the Chamber of Deputies, that, suspendmg all other 
business, they would take into consideration the voting of 
a supplementary credit of eighteen millions of francs, to be 
applied in defraying expenses not included in the army 
estimates for 1831 . Those expenses related to the Belgic 
campaign, and to the expeditions of Ancona and Lyons ; 
and, according to the minister, any postponement of the 
vote upon this law would seriously compromise the credit 
of the government, seeing that the funds demanded were 
appropriated to the discharge of debts already contracted 
and ordered to be paid. 

This incident, brought forward in the midst of the dis- 
cussion upon Kessner's affair, gave rise to an animated 
debate upon the excessive expenses of the army staffs, and 
particularly on the sum of one hundred and sixty thousand 
francs allowed to the commander-in-chief of the army of 
the North. The minister strove to justify this enormous 
allowance 4)y the conviction that was felt, as he said, that 
*a war was imminent, arid by the necessity there was of 
furnishing Marshal Gerard with the means of making in- 
vestigatiom, and ascertaining the movements of the enemy. 
This was bringing back the discussion to the ground of 
our foreign policy. 
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General Lamarque called upon the minister of war for' 
an explanation of those dark transactions which, some 
days previously, could have authorised the head of the 
British cabinet to declare, before the House of Lords, that 
the French government was desirous of seeing the Prince 
of Orange established in Belgium, and that that desire 
had been cordially and sincerely expressed,* Then, ad- 
verting to the Lyons expedition, the illustrious deputy of 
the Landes animadverted very severely on the expense, and 
the profusion of decorations and promotions, which had 
attended that expedition. '' Triumphs, rewards, decora- 
tions, in a civil war !" exclaimed Lamarque. 'Ms it not 
known; then, that the bayonets of our soldiers thirst only for 
foreign blood ? That may be spilled without either regret 
or remorse. It imparts its brilliant colour to our decora- 
tions of honour. But French blood, shed by French hands, 
dyes black only ; and your decorations should be suspended 
only to mourning crapes/'t 

Marshal Soult repelled, as an insult to the good faith of 
the government, the charge of having sought to favour a 
restoration in Belgium. But Lafayette took up that debate 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the Chamber to 
what was passing in Italy, where a French ambassador:^ 

* f zpressions of £arl Grej, in the sitting of the House of Lords of 
the 26th of January. 

t However fine this stroke of oratory may be, the friends ef hu- 
manity cannot participate in the opinion of the illustrious general, that 
the effusion of foreign blood ought to excite neither regret nor remorse. 
No ; French bayonets, enlightened as they now are, do not thirst for 
foreign blood. That blood Uiey would shea, as well as their own, for 
their country, but at the same time deploring the blindness which, to 
the disgrace of civilization, continues to arm against each other dififer- 
ent branches of the human family, for the interests of a few contemptible 
despots. 

t M. de Saint-Aula're . 
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had jast been affixii^ his agnatuie to one of the moit 
insolent manifestoes that had oTer been folminated bj the 
Holy Alliance against the rights of nations. 

'' After/' said he, '' having offered the ministry an op- 
portunity of explaining itself on its supposed conconence 
with the English ministry, relatiTe to the interests of the 
House of Nassau, we must give it also the opportunity 
stillmoreui^ntlynecessary, of likewise disavowinga decla- 
ration which we have seen in the official journal o^ Rome; 
a declaration in which a French ambassador, ™«tfltinp the 
language of the congress of Verona, and the princq>le8 of 
the Spanish counter-revolutionists, has dared to call men 
factious, who had only claimed the just exercise of a 
portion of the rights which France has leconquered. 

** I would fain believe that the government sprung from 
the revolution of July has had no part in that declaration, 
and that it will disavow the words of an ambassador who 
has been capable of saying that France will, in concert 
with what are called her allies (those, no doubt, of the 
congresses of Vienna and Verona), employ every means in 
her power to reduce to obedience those factious subjects, 
whose conduct cannot be too much admired. 

'' It is now a fit time to speak on what has passed in 
Italy. I shall not repeat our old subject pf complaint, on 
the non-observance of the principle of non-intervention 
which we had proclaimed. I shall speak only of subse- 
quent acts. The government may have had faith in the 
infallibility of the Holy See : but I will venture to say 
that the Holy See failed of telling the truth, when it 
asserted that it was granting certain rights to the inha- 
bitants of Romagna. 

'^ It was doing no such thing : not only it did not 
grant to the inhabitants of the Roman states that which 
they possessed before the congress of Vienna; but the greater 
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ftft tf tbe promises wUeh hud baea made them, wa« 
totally disregarded. 

*^ It is said, that some new judges were appointed ; 
bmt supposing that, in a despotic gonremment, they can 
decide uprightly, which i do not believe, were not the 
Inquisition and all the other instruments of deception and 
vengeance still allowed to exist? 

<< I am no admirer of protocols uid conferences ; but 
after all, the powers whidi wre called great powers, had 
expressed certain wishes. Well then, I declare that Uiose 
wishes were not fulfilled, that the promises given were not 
kept. 

** I flatter myself, that our government will be dis* 
pleased at finding itself thus deceived by the Court of 
Rome; but what hope can I have that success will attend 
its measures towards that court, when I see that the. 
promise to liberate the prisoners dragged to Venice by 
Austrian piracy, has not yet been fulfilled, and that they 
are yet in prison at Venice? I mistake; for fifteen of 
them have just been sent to Milan to be tried by a spttcial 
coHunission, and you know, gentlemen, the nature of a 
special commission at Milan. 

'* The late occurrences in Romagna are known to every 
one. The Italians have been charged with a want of per- 
severance. Why, nothing could be more persevering, 
nothing more judicious, and at the same time steady^ 
than the conduct of the citizens of that country-. 

*^ But they were hemmed in by Austrian troops; they 
were attacked by the Roman army, raised at a great 
expense, I know not at whose expense, nor how composed. 
Forces were displayed much superior to the militia of* 
Romagna. 

'^ It is certain that more resistance would have he&ci 
ofiered in Romagna, if the decl«ffation of the foreign 



pow«tSy in whldi tiie Fiteooh amtetsadotf jdnedy had noC 
disorganized their defence. 

^ When the troo{)d of Romagua were teiitoUiided on all 
sides, and vJkei that decfiatdtioa of the foreign powers, 
there were foitnd a certain namher of wi$e men, prudei^ 
fifeek, who said that undeY «uch cir^timstaiioed it would bd 
improper to resist. 

^^ Just the same, getfUemen, ad if,- wete we ^eatened 
mA a Restoration, hy an European coalition, we shovhl 
find among us men who would give us the wi66 and ftiat^ 
dent coufisel, Mt to resist so infamous a transaotiott. 

** But, fortunately for us, the wh<:^ French peoj^te^ 
would rise to smother such base counsels ; becaude th^y 
are numerous and strong ; and because, abo^e all, if, itt our 
deftsnee, there should be no fear of employing the people, 
they are in a condition to resist all Europe united against 
them. 

** the same did not happen to the wise and prudent' 
nenv whose moderation will perhaps be applauded, whey 
thought proper to compromise with the papal trobp0y 
and with' all Eu!rope combined ; fo# the declarationr made 
at Rome is a joint act of what are called thi| gmat 
powes8« 

*^ WeUy then, whilst the wide men were thub conductittg" 
theMtselves, the imprudent and the mad, among whom F 
should consider myself honoured to be numbered, made re^ 
sistance ; they resisted mA- very inferior forces. Let it not' 
be^ tttd, then, that they did not defend themselves ; that 
they did not fight: that would be adding calumny and' 
falsehood to the little interest that has been manifested for 
^em. There has been bloodshed, more perhaps than wd 
thikik, for the whole of tiie intelligence has not yet' 
reaehed us. 

'' I will do the govemmeut the justice to say that, when 

m2 
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and in a single day, to death, to the galleys, to perpetual 
impiisimment, or to banishment, upwards of six hundred 
persons belonging to the unfortunate province of Roroagna. 

'< Who is ignorant of the fate of the unfortunate Pala- 
vicini, the companion of that virtuons Count Gonfalonier!, 
whose interesting wife has lately died of grief? Imf^icated 
in that conspiracy which had no object beyond the de- 
liverance of Italy from the Austrian yoke, he qmtied 
Milan : his unhappy mother applied to the government, to 
ask if he might return : the government gave its word : 
she wrote two letters to her son, who at length arrived : 
he interested himself for one of his friends ; whereupon 
he was arrested, and condemned to* death. He is now 
suffering a punishment worse than death in the dungeons 
of Spielberg. 

'' Gentlemen, you have heard speak of former times ; 
and certainly, when it is a question of inflicting such 
penalties as death, the galleys, banishment, and other 
tortures, upon men who have committed no other iBeiuIt 
than that of doing what we have done, of seeking what 
we have sought, it is well worth the trouble to enquire 
whether promises are well kept. 

'* There are other victims of proscription, that are not 
yet arrived amongst us. I hope that they will be objects 
of solicitude to the government, as they have previously 
been to the country. I have reason to believe that amoi^ 
the members of the Polish goveniment, of the Diet, of 
the Polish armies, none, or very few, have taken the oath 
to the victor. They hcwe preferred all the miseries of 
exile, all the sufferings inflicted by the animosity of the 
neighbouring governments, rather than submit. 

" I will only say that, if I am well informed, the con- 
fiscations have already begun : already is it proposed to 
send the suspected into Siberia: and why should it not be 
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80 ? seeing that the Russtan goTerimient hag be doing 
so for fifteen years. It is well known how many thou^ 
sands of Poles haye been exiled to Siberia. But the time 
is not yet arrived for entering into detail on that subject. 
I hope, however, that we shall be unanimous upon it, 
when it comes under discussion. 

'^ I feel, gentlemen, that it is difficult even for diplo* 
matic negotiations to prevent those acts of cruelty and 
revenge; and therefore it was that we desired the employ- 
ment not only of entreaties, but of more energetic means, 
for saving Poland." (Murmurs from the centres.) ** Iseek 
not to excitefresh murmurs by reverting to what has passed 
with regard to Poland : I will only say, that we had a 
right to protest at least against the violation of the treaties 
of 1814 and 1815 with respect to Poland, since for fifteen 
years Poland had been suffering from that violation. We 
had a right to recognise the Polish government : we had 
a right to send ships into the Baltic, and protect commer* 
cial cargoes, by doing an act of high justice as well as 
humanity. What could have been said against us had 
French traders carried ammunition and succours to Poland ? 

'^ We are told that it was impossible. But we iSkve 
demonstrated the contrary. A report from our Polish 
committee will prove to you that a vessel which we sent 
with arms and ammunition arrived on the coast of Lithu- 
ania. It was too late. But all the Poles assure us that 
if a similar measure, which we had so strongly called for, 
had been taken earlier, the Lithuanian insurrection would 
have stood its ground, Poland would not have fallen; and 
yet we should only have been doing what the Prussiaos 
did at Dantzic when they opened that port to the Rus- 
sians. 

^* I have thought it necessary, gentlemen, to protest 
against those testimonies of Christian humility which would 
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July, and from the barricades i and I qoumdev I am tbh*' 
dering the government a real service in furnishing it wit)) 
an opportunity for making that disavowal." 

The government bad lost all sympathy for Poland* It 
might foe said, diat as the misfortunes of that Imoic 
nation increase, the conduct of the ministers became 
more harsh cmd vexatious towards her. The frightful 
disaster of Warsaw, instead of awakening in them scmie 
of those generous feelings which burst forth from the whole 
French nation, seemed to have been only a fresh Mgnal for 
persecuting the illustrious remnantf of the holiest of 
causes. Some were refused passports to fly from the 
Muscovite knouts others had that rank in the army dia<- 
puted, which had been conferred upon them by the na- 
tional govemment, because some few pence more or le^ 
were attached to such or such a grade. ^ Waa it,' QooUy 
inqnired au ambasc^or's clerk, ^ before or durmp the 
assault of Warsaw that you were appointed liefatenant or 
captain ? ' Was the ink wkh which you? commissi^ was 
written dried by the fire of the cannon at Groschow, or by 
thatofPraga? Was the Russian thirty leagues, or but 
one league, from the walls of Warsaw, when your icountry 
decorated you wkh that epaulette whidi I eee still blaid^ 
with gunpowder ? These things must be w^ ^imined 
into ; for if, at the time you were made an officer^ Padoe- 
witdi could perceive the smoke of your chtmn^i you are 
no longer in the eyes of the govemment sprang from the 
barricades of July, anything but a private soldier, to whom 
France can grant only the shelter of a barrack, and the 
charity of its rations.' 

Then, as they arrived on our frontiers, all those unhajqpy 
men were forbidden, as if infected with some pestilential 
disorder, to take the route to Paris, and directed to- 
wards localities where it wsui supposed their scare and 
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dKsr noble penury would find the least degfet of syt^- 
pathjr. 

These Veitationiy odionsly wantoni had excited general 
indignation fai France^ when, in the discussion upon the 
bad^ty the ministry came and asked from the Chambers 
a gnmt of 600,000 frames for the relief of the SpanUh, 
Italian, and other refugees. This demand gave rise to a 
warm di^ussion, in the course of which M, Mauguin 
laid on the table a petition from the Polish refugees, who 
re<]uest6d to be formed into legicfns under their national 
odours. It win be easily conceived how this request 
rbn^sed the anger of the doatrinaires. M. Dupin, in an 
esUmp&te speech, which a deputy designated ae a Holy 
AOienoe harangue, maintained that it was calling upon 
France to renounce her nationality ; that the coastitu- 
tioo, the laws, and all the advantagies of the political assor 
ciation, belonged only to individuals of the nation; that 
the Poles entered the country l&e conquerors, dictatii^ 
faMvs to us, and c^^dering themselves as a nation within 
a wttian^ while they ought to ask only for the simple 
benefit ef the law of nations. And then, weiie not a 
great number of those proscribed persons, who assumed 
the* title of exiles, come into France to intermeddle in the 
oivil disturbances of the country, to agitate the population, 
and foment disorders ? 

It was impossible for Lafayette to remain quiet under so 
many insults oibced to the chtldien of Poland* 

'^ I shall reply,*' said he, ** in very few word^, to the 
jqp^Bies of denunciation which haj» just been made in this 
tribune ; and I will say, if thei^ are foreigners who mix 
tbemselves up with plots, they ought to be named. 

^'In the mean time, we have sacred duties to perform 
towardsforeignersof several nations. RecoUectthesituation 
ef Spain when the French army entered that country: it was 
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trangoil; ^oxder pre^le4 ^n.it ; wUization waa ^dyaneiiig; 
The French army came to destroy that civilization, to raiie 
xgp. again the despotic and, sanguinary throne of Ferdi- 
nand VII. I will not go through the catalogue of murders 
and crimes committed since that period, and which have 
been followed up by the abominable massacre that lately 
took place.* 

** When the Spanish refugees came mto France, do you 
think that there was no special duty to be fulfilled towar4s 
them ? Think you that they are merely travellers to wIuhh 
you ought to refuse the benefits of your civil .society^ as 
the spciaker who has. just left the tribune has told you ? 
Those benefits of civil society belong to every one, and there 
are certain natural rights of which foreigners ought not to 
be.depriv^ed. 

. '.' .With regard to Italy, I spoke some days ago of thi^ 
pontifical army which has just entered, Romagna uiider 
the^ i^uspices of a new Holy Alliance, of which the Fre^ocb 
government ha3 formed part* Do you know what wfis its 
first act ? It was, to pillage a church and fire at the cqi).- 
secrated host upon the altar. . ypu know^ besides, al) the 
murders. of which it has been guilty. 

« I shall not now enter into particulars, for it i^ a .mat- 
ter which may be spoken of when we com^ .to. discus 
foreign afiairs. Nevertheless I will say, on the «iiliject oC 
Italy, that, on the faith of the amuesty, you sei|ti)ia9y 
Italians to their country ; jand do you think that» anning 
those that have been just massacred, there are none who. 
had returned into Italy trusting to ypur promises of .am- 
nesty ? These again are men towards whom we have saciBed. 
duties to fulfil, and reparation to make ; I say^ reparations^ 

* AUQcUog to tha mivder of Gonnl Toirijot and tbbrtjr otfaar .pift^' 

scribed individuaUi. 



without anything further ; for you know very well what I 
4lhide to. 

** As for the PoTes^you have all of you here guaranteed 
the nationality of Poland. Aiid where i^ that nat'on- 
ality ? Some Poles come to you : believe me, it is your 
duly to encourage as many of them as possible to come. 
I would fain think that the government sends relief 
and furnishes facilities for that purpose ; for every Pole 
you cause to come hither, is snatched from Siberia or the 
scafeld. And note well, that it is, above all, when the 
heroic Polish army, which has been so justly eulogised, has 
preferred to abandon its country rather than submit itself 
again to the yoke of its oppressors, that you hesitate to 
form Polish battalions. 

" Yes, gentlemen, it behoves us to draw to our coutitry 
to mimy as possible of those heroic soldiers who were to 
haver formed the vanguard of Russia against us. For, as I 
iaiid on another occasion, that vanguard turned round upon 
the main body, and spared us a war. This was at first 
denied ; I proved it; and it was then acknowledged."-^ 

The president of the council having, in his place, made a 
sign of denial : — 

** Does the president of the council yet doubt,*' con- 
^ued Lafkyette, '* that Russia intended td make war up6n 
UB ? The Poles spared you that war, that war which you so 
much dread, and are so solicitous to avoid ; and certainly 
your gratitude towards them ought to be great, it ought 
to be immense. 

*' Under the present circumstances, you cannot refuse to 
form Polish battalions. One part of them ask to have 
a Polish flag. Well ; if this were granted, the sove- 
reignty of the French people would sustam no injury, and 
the natbnality which you pfomised the Poles would be 
found in the flag which they would bear in France. Did 
I think that the principle of the national sovereignty 

m3 
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vrqvli sufier from iti'you know ^ry well that I would not 
be the person to ask it. Besides, this is only a secondary 
request. 

<' It would suffice, in order to organize those Polish 
battalions, to make tome modification in the law on the 
creation of foreign regiments in the service of Fnmce, 
and yoa would thereby excite the grcfatest cmthu^iasm ifi 
the wi^ole nation. 

*^ If yott think I am exaggerating^ a^k. not only their 
old comrades, but the French populations, of all ages, 
which the noble remnants of the Polish army have passed 
through ; ask them whether the very name of P^le has 
AOt caused the warmest feelings to burst forth ? Fear not, 
then, to form Polish battalions. 

** Should there be any foreign hatreds which that mea- 
sure might offend, it would be an addttionU temtm w^ 
me to insist more strongly upon this point; for there w^mld 
be pusillanimity, there would be dereliction of French 
honour, in yielding to such demands- 

<< Such, then, is the request made to you ; Isuppott it to 
the utmost of my power, and I will vQi^ure ta say that it 
would have the support of all France." 
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i CHAPHER X. 

The ndnistrj avow their coanter-revolutioxiaxj principIe^^-Lal^rette 
nmxtidlk ibaa. of the: prtftoiplee of Jfdy^Contmt en tint salijiict 
between Lafayette and M. Caaimir F^rier-^Lafayette repels the 
charge brought against the Opposition, of having given bad advice to 
the fiiMign |Atim--PaKt played by^ our a<ddi0n in i^jr. 

Tii& Chanber was proceeding in the discuuicMi of the 
budget. The miQisterial coounittees appointed by ttie 
^reauxj wcipr^ precipitating the financial operationg with 
so scandalous a rapidity, that the discussions of the Cham- 
ber no longer presented any point of interest except the 
polideal explanations to which the perseverance of the 
Opi^tion was every day compelling the ministry. Those 
explanations placed in a strong light the faults that had 
been committed by a narrow system of policy, devoid of 
elevation, generosity, or patriotism, the mischief which it 
had already dood,, and the embarrassment which it waa 
storing up for the future. 

These latter debates imrpressed- on the conclusion of that 
session a charoeter. which- will mark it in history as the 
most deplorable obstacle that has hindered in France the 
progress of liberty and civilization. Twenty-one months 
had- elapsed since the revolution of July ; and the throne 
which had risen-fixMn that glorious event, was already found 
to be announcing, as a- triumph, that it had just been ad- 
mitted into- the alliance of the great powers. Such was 
the mission of the cabinet of the 13th of March : but was 
it likewise the destiny of France ? At what price, too, had 
the nrinialry fulfilled that lamentable mission ? It was not' 
enough to have attended, with arms reversed^ the funeral 
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of that Poland iriiofi« nationality Louis-Philippe had guft^ 
r^toed in the opening ipeech of the seasion : it was not 
enough to have given Bc^um to England, and allowed 
the liberties. of Italy to be extirpated s to have beheld^ 
unmovedi the ezeci^ioos of the patriots ; to have stopped 
them on our frontiers* harrassed them on our territory, 
and insulted them from the tribune : but it was further 
ovdained that, while contemplating the hecatombs of 
Warsaw, the ministry should impudently declare that 
France had done all that she could do, all that she ought 
to do, for Poland ; and then, that they should say ; '' To 
you, to this memorable session, must be attributed the 
honour of having made the revolution of July triumphant; 
at home, without reaction or measures of exclusion ; abroad, 
without war or sacrifices.*' 

And this bitter derision they ventured upon in the face 
of the enormous burdens, the plots, and the civil war, 
which at home had so greatly compromised that revolution; 
and of the concessions, the acts of weakness and humi- 
liation, in consequence of which it was suffering, in the 
midst of a peace without security, all the burdens of the 
most diastrous state of ¥rar. 

Nor was this all. M. P6rier thought proper, before the 
closing of the session, to sum up the whole thoughts of 
the government, as to what had been the object of the 
revolution of July, and what ought to be its results. Then 
it was, that that minister came and declared openly fh>m 
the tribune, that all that h^ been sought by the revolution, 
all that it ought to procure, was, to ensuie the triumph of 
the pariiamentary opposition which had existed for four^ 
teen years against certain ministers of the Restoration* 
Thus we find that, from ^teon-Iegitimacy the docirinairei 
had rapidly arrived at legitimacy outright ; for M. P^er 
took care to add, lest there should be any mistake about 



th^utttia of hi» prmdpleil^ tliat) having Bwom: MtVtf td^ 
the gtanted Charter, he had temainad ever fai&ftil to tilat ' 
oadi, ever faithfbl to the gOTemmeal of the foreigners. 
In a word) k vras now not only dearly established, but 
avowed, that the revolution of July had been delivered 
over to the men who had never understood anything bat ' 
the Restoration. 

La&yette reminded the Chamber of the disregarded 
pimciples of the July revolution; and described, with 
singular accuracy, the system of the jruosi-legitimatists, - 
in whose estimation those three great days shrank up into ' 
thai evening during wkieh they prcposedy as the sole expia^ 
tionfor the blood of six thousand citizens, the revocati&n 
of the ordinancesy and a cordial and sincere return to the 
charter of Louis XVIII. 

** Gentlemen," said the general, ** the principal organ 
of the government repeated yesterday, that the revolution 
of July was only the fulfilment of the principles and wishes 
of the opposition under the dominion of the granted 
Charter. 

'^ Why, gentlemen, those assertions, those interroga* 
tions, those definitions, are in flat contradiction to asser- 
tions, definitions, and engagements, to which duty and 
honour alike call upon me to appeal, as in. a matter con- 
oeming myself personally. 

'^ It is incorrect, gentlemen, to say, that the revolution 
of July subsequently divided itself into two systems pro- ^ 
ceeding from the same source. Undoubtedly, at the mo- 
ment of the revolution, there was no mind so prejudiced, 
no political fiction so tenacious, as not to have admitted 
some feelmg of enthusiasm, some genaroua aspiration, 
into the narrow circle of the doctrines of the Restoration. 

^* But the revolution of July, gentlemen, was the national 
sovereignty become the basis, the vital principle of our 
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poUlical exifltence ; it vrm tlie wJiole Fr^iek peopWafm* 
ittg.theaiselves, and demeciaticaUy appebtiiig libeii ovm 
officers ; it was the trieeloiirod flag^ eyerturniiig die flag of 
legitimacy^ tkie feigatag dynasty, the prin^[de of its granted 
Charter ; H vas, 'm short, a return to the aotioas, the prin- 
ctples^ the lieeMngs, and the hopes, of 17^. 

*< Well, gentlemen ; it must be acknowledged, that 
those essential elements of the. revcdulion of July,, when- 
ever, in the course of sixteen yewrs, ^e had sought to bnn^ 
them feirwEod, had been rejected, cDntemnedi dedaied 
visionary and dangeronsj by the doetariaEes and the men of 
the Restbtation' and the ffrunUd Charts* 

*^ AiaO) gentlemen, I will aclcnowledge, that it was net 
nnintentiottally, nor. without re^rd to the fotarcv that 
those essentisJ elements were, in the outset, in the niose 
of the vktonous people, prookamed, estaUished, and 
placed beyond the reach of any attack, before the secon- 
dary anrangements of tibe royalty and the legisbtnre 
could modify and pervert theia. 

^< The natural consequence of those primary prineiplas, 
the recoverable debt to the rsvdution of July, is. to be 
found in the changesi made in tibe new Charter, the resto^ 
ration of the iniliative of laws to the ChambeiSy. the 
introduction of the trial by jury for ofiences of thei posse, 
the promise of liberty of instructbn, the eqndity of xein 
gious worships, and the afaolitionof the hefodttsiy peerage. 

** It is incofvect, thmi, to say that the rcFoliitioa was 
only the falfihoient of the principles, and the wishes 0£ the 
Opposition under the granted Charter. But wfaathas 
occurred since ? The men of July, whose popular feeUng 
empathised the most with that revcdution, and whose 
confidence in the national masses had bean increased by 
their admiration for the sublime conductof the people of 
the barric^des^ desired to march along the broad way 



iriiick the levoliitioa had opened : theieta &ey beheld 
tbe readiest means of aniving at liberty aipd public ord^i : 
for, if there hfu» been some perversity in affecting to 
believe that we do not ardently desbe the public security, 
tiiat of persons and property, and of individual industry ; 
there baa been also, I must say, a strange stupidity, and a 
great want of memory in those who have given credit to 
such assertions; while the men who had always beheld 
their model of perfection in the Restoration, and the system 
of the granted Charter, have naturally sought to return 
withm those limits. And in like mann^ as we have bee^ 
told, from tl^is tribune, that our opinions wei^ the remnant 
of the errors of 1789 ; so we might reply, that the enrors 
which we oppose, are the remnant of the bad habits and 
bad doctrines of the £mpire and the Restoration. 

*^ Should any one refuse to acknowledge that tbe 
revolution of July, and the last regime^ are two things 
attogetjber different, I may say opposite in their principles 
and their consequences ; should any one pretend that it 
was for those principles of the other Charter that the blood 
cf six thousand brave men was poured out; and that all 
that is requisite is, to re-estaUUh those priiDiciples ; that 
would, in truth, be reducing our three great days of 
July to that single evening, in the course of which w^e 
proposed the revocation of the ordinances, and a sincere 
and cordial return to tl^e Chafer of Charles X/' 

Enteru^^ upon the question of our embassies, on occasion 
of the estimates for their expenses, Lafayette laid it down, 
that our principal diplomatic error chiefly proceeded from 
the endeavour, after a revolution of which national sove- 
veignty, liberty, and equality, were the very soul, to seek 
a reconciliation with notions and situations altogether 
contrary to our own. He declared that there was not a 
word of truth in the charge of a desire of urging to war, 
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brouglit by the men of the government against those wh6 
do not share their opinions. It was not war, he said, 
which they demanded, but that noble and becommg tone, 
natural to the revolution of July, which was assumed suc- 
cessfully in the early days of that revolution. 

In approving of the Belgian expedition, Lafayette ex- 
pressed his regret that France, already shackled by pro- 
tocols, had not made a longer stay in Belgium, where the 
presence of our army would have settled affairs much bet- 
ter than a dozen protocols. He thought that if it had been 
declared, for instance, that our soldiers should not quit 
that country until after the evacuation of the citadel of 
Antwerp, that fortress would not have been still in the 
hands of the Dutch ; and that, after excluding our diplo- 
macy from the discussion relative to the fortresses to be 
demolished, it was strange that the four great powers, our 
allies, should have thought of commencing with Philippe- 
ville, which had nothing whatever to do with the fortresses 
erected against France. 

While reproaching England with coolness towards Po^ 
land, Lafayette did not lose the opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to bind the government by the recollection of a solemn 
engagement. "The Chamber," said he, " as well as the 
king and the government, pledged its honour that it would * 
not suffer the nationality of Poland to perish. God forbid 
that I should believe either the one or the other to be 
capable of weakness ; and I rely upon their faithfully keep- 
ing their word." 

The ministry had suggested that the French patriots had 
g^ven the Poles the bad admcCy to throw off the yoke of 
their tyrant. Lafayette repelled that insinuation, which 
went to establish that petty ambitions had in reality been 
the spring of those great patriotic and national movements 
which we have seen burst forth in the different parts of 



Eiuiope^ and especially in Poland, since the electric shock 
of the revolution of July. " But," said he, " if bad advice 
was given, it must rather have been that timid advice of 
which I have often spoken to this Chamber, and which 
caused the Polish legation to write home, under the dicta- 
tion of the, French government y that in two months affairs 
would be arranged, and that Poland must hold out until 
then." 

Lafayette conjured the government to repair at least a 
part of the wrong which it had done to Poland, by instruct- 
ing its ambassador at the court of Prussia, to require 
that the Poles should no longer be arrested and ill-treated 
when they asked that they might not return under the 
regime of the knout, but be free to come and seek amongst 
us that hospitality which all France offered them. 

He again raised his voice against the part which 
our soldiers were playing in Italy ; where the Pope was 
calling them jSfaracen^ and Vandals, while the ambassador 
from the Prance of July, signed, in concert with the 
representatives of the Holy Alliance, that disgraceful ma- 
nifesto which enjoined the Italian patriots to submit un- 
conditionally to the army of banditti which the Holy See 
had let loose against the legations, and to bow without 
murmuring to the terrorist decree of Cardinal Albani. If our 
troops had not landed in Italy to require that the people 
of Romagna should, at least, enjoy their rights ; and that 
the Austrians should evacuate Romagna, Parma, and Mo- 
dena ; Lafayette begged the government to be so kind as 
to inform the Chamber, for whom and against whom, for 
what and against what, our soldiers were at that moment 
at Ancona. 

He also called for a termination of the unhappy condi- 
tion of Greece, and especially that every effort should be 
made to free her from the sway of Russia, who, ever since 
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fstine, ksK beeatKEmg her ingeniuty to deceive 
t^iBtmlbftoHee people. And lie oandiided widi sc^citiiig 
tte raepBtkr end leppiHt of tbe govemiaent fiir the geae- 
lam cmfeziipnK of tbe PottagiKK, vbo, at the moment 
i^tt I wmt tlfeeee lisea, wet figiitiag to ddhrer their ooiiii- 
t:^ ham i^ nrmMe Iiijmij of Don Migael, that 

of die K^ of Spain; ** for/' said La- 
k a £niemity of sentiment in tbeii 
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CHAPTER XL 

Continuation of thepreceding—- The cholera hreaks out — The deputies 
are tenror-itriiek — Last acts of the session — The most impoitant 
laws TOted without examination — One law alonoi a law of pio* 
scriptioin, takes the character of a le^slatire deliberations-Straggles 
of Lafayette against that law. 

The scourge which for five months has been thinning 
the population of France, had just shown itself at Paris. 
After making gre^t havoc among the more i^umerous 
classes of the peoj^e, the cholera was beginning to seize 
its victims in every rank of society. Nevertheless, the 
most independent citizens, the most eminent functionaries, 
made it a point to remain firm at their posts. Amid these 
terribly circumstances, France had a right to expect from 
her representatives an sample of imperturbable courage. 
She hoped that in the terror which seized upon every mjnd, 
pur deputies would find an additional reason for prose^ 
cuting theiy labours with redoubled calmness and maturity 
of deliberation, in order to show that a transitory calamity 
ought to make no alteration in the i!egular march of the 
powers of the state, and to reassure, by a dignified and 
manly attitude, the terrified population. With the slightest 
feeling of the proprieties of a high social wad political 
situation, the deputies would have presented an aspect to 
the country which would have had an immense influence 
upon the public mind. A singularly fine opportunity was 
thus afibrded them ; but they had not the courage to com- 
prehend it, and the tribunes of the people vanished away 
before the epidemic. 

The stroke which wried off MM. P&ier, Lamarquc* 
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tnd several other parliamentary leaders, was the signal for 
a general running away from the presence of death, which 
all thought they saw hovering over them. 

From that moment, reports were heaped upon reports, laws 
upon laws ; and the ministi-y, left to themselves, gained, in 
this Chamber paralysed by fear> almost as many triumphs 
as the cholera was carrying off patients ; to such a degree, 
indeed, that, as a patriotic general said at the time, the 
laws that issued from those incredible sittings, ought to be 
classed apart in the Bulletin des Xois, under the title of 
laws of the cholera, to be only provisionally executed, 
with a view to their being discussed and voted afresh in the 
etnuing session, before they should acquire a definitive 
<^arteter. * 

Thus, for instance, were successively shuffled through, 
the law respecting the whale-fishery, without even taking 
the trouble to consult the Chamber, to learn whether it had 
thought proper to adopt the prqjet as originally proposed 
by die government, or as modified by the tardy declara- 
tion of the ministry; the law respectinjg promotions in the 
army, from which the Chamber of Peers had rejected the 
amendment of the Chamber of Deputies, which placed 
some restrictions on the arbitrary power of the ministry in 
(he selection of officers ; the law on the veterans* chest '; 
<bat on the reform of the penal code, the clauses of which 
were declared to be adopted, without a single individual's 
having riilen either for or against; that on the alio* 
cation of 1,500,000 francs for the expenses of the secret 
police; and the most important law of all, which involved 
almost all the rest, that of the receipts^ which was hurried 
through in two sittings! And all this in the midst of 
the noise and confusion, which would have been ludicrous, 
had it not been so lamentable, of the speakers, the* re- 
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porters^ and the secretaries, moimtiog the tribuae, aa4 
delivering themselves pell-mell, and voting en maue. 

One would have said, in short, that the spectre of the 
cholera was urging the elective Chamber to terminate that 
melancholy and calamitous session amid the shame of 
personal fear; when all at once it seemed to rouse itself Scat 
the purpose of ending it amid the unpopularity of a measuie 
of the most cruelly exclusive character. The ministry came 
and proposed for the adoption of the centres, gasping with 
dread, the law against the foreign refugees. This time^ 
however, the alarm had been sounded, to call in every 
faithful vote ; the doctrinaires had marshalled all their 
forces ; the sitting was tumultuous and characteristic, and 
worthily wound up a session which history will rank among 
the most disastrous. 

The ministry of the 13th of March had witnessed with 
violent chagrin the warm and patriotic sympathy with 
which the populations of our frontiers had received the 
noble remains of the Polish armies. They feared that the 
great Nicholas would take offence at it ; and furthermore 
that the presence of those brave men. would keep aUve 
|;enerpus sentiments of liberty in France. The ministry, 
therefore, resolved to place those noble foreigners undev 
an exclusive legislation, by means of which they could 
watch them, restrict their motions, or banish them lika 
escaped convicts. For that purpose, amidst all the human 
miseries by which we were surrounded, at a moment when 
9() much public calamity should have opened their hearts 
to /nore generous affections, the French keeper of the 
9eals had the ijiauspicious courage to come and demand 
against victims of proscription, already decimated by the 
sword of a tyrant, the revival of a law of ill-usage, an 
abominable law, to which the Restoration itself had never 
thought of resorting, even in its most palmy state of 
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arbitrary sway • This was the writ ofproscriptton of the 28tK 
Vend^miaire of the year VI., raked up from the records of the 
Directory, where it had fallen into conteihpt and desuetude, 
in order to exercise it against peaceable refugees in 1832.' 
It has already been said, that this law will prore to M. 
Barthe what the lot tTamaur was to M. de Peyronnet : his 
name will go down with it to posterity ; it constitutes his 
title to fame. 

A debate sustained with a disgraceful inferiority on the 
part of the ministry, was followed by a victory more dis- 
graceful still. But the Opposition worthily maintained 
this final contest. Lamarque, Pag^s, Odilon-Barrot, ex- 
hibited the question under its political aspect, with great 
elevation of view and exquisite generosity of feeling. 
Lafayette, faithful to the motives that had actuated his 
whole life, painted in the most glowing colours the mis- 
fortunes of Poland, the tendencies of the German na- 
tional body, the sympathy of the people for the brave men 
whom the government was persecuting with suspicion and 
hatred, the simple and cordial hospitality of our frontier 
towns and vilh^es. 

After recognising the existence of the rights of na- 
tionality, which imply in certain respects an inferiority in 
foreigners, he showed, that prior to those political rights, 
there exist natural rights inherent in every society, and of 
which not merely a single nation, but all nations united, 
cannot justly deprive s^y individual. 

" There are rights," said he, " of which no one can be 
deprived, and which are not subject to the conditions of 
national society. It concerns not only foreigners, but the 
citizens of a free country, that those rights should not be 
violated in the person of any one by arbitrary acts. 

** You will certainly think with me, that liberty of con- 
science, the free expression of opinions, judicial guarantees. 
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the liberty of locomotion^ are among those rights which I 
have mentioned, and that, consequently, foreigners ought 
not to be deprived of them. 

" Besides, gentlemen, I have long thought and said, 
that the Revolution vould not be r^ly terminated, that 
the door to political changes vould not be closed, until we 
should have entirely relinquished that magazine of revo^ 
Itttionary and counter-revolutioQary laws, which all agree 
to condemn as a whole, but which we afterwards find raked 
up in detail, whenever it is thought that some one <^ them 
can serve the purposes of die government of the day. 

^* Among tiiose laws, I shall reckon that of the year VL, 
which it is now sought to make use of; a law most anti- 
republican, according to the sense t attach to the word, 
although it was 'made under a republican government. 

** That law had for its excuse (and a bad excuse I think 
it was), that it was to be applied to adversaries, to enemies 
of French liberty.'' 

Lafayette blamed the expulsion of some Englishmen 
who had entered themselves among the Trappists of La 
MeiUeraye, winch expulsion was represented as a measare 
of wise and good policy. *^ Do not," said he, ^' take 
rigidity for strength, and arbitrariness for power; and 
then, jovL will be in no more danger firom the Trappists of 
La MeiOeraye, than the United States are from the Jesuits 
of George-town.'* 

He then examined the duties which France had to fulfil 
towards the Spaniards whom, by the most culpable war, 
she had deprived of liberty and a country ; towards the 
Poles, whose nationality the king and the Chamber had 
guaranteed upon their honour ; towards the Italians, who 
found themselves in France only because they had be- 
lieved, because they had done us the honour of believing, 
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what bad -been dedeved inm the tribune by tike ptesiclent 
of the council aikd tfaemiBnler for foreign bJSMtb^ res^^^ 
ing our system of non-intervention. Whieh dvLt^ <tt 
France towards all those viotinis of pioseripCion, he repre- 
sented as tendering the proponed law still more itifamons. 

He diBw a picture of the crarities which 'the breach 
of faith on the part of Russia was inflioting on the jktt- 
foitunate Poles. *' That breakmg' of Mtii/ tint abomin- 
able treatment/' said he, '' have earned for the Russian 
empeior» not the name of despot, for that is a ilame aft- 
tadbed to the office he fills, bat the name of tyirani : I think 
it my duty to apfdy it to him in this place ; seeing that no 
diplomatic etiquette shall ever prevent' me irom calling 
things and men by Iheir right names." 

He reminded thai Chamber of the culpable violence 
which Prussia and Austria' employed to prevent the Pofish 
soldiers from reaching the hospitable soil of France. 

** What I now say," added he, " does not apply 16 
Genniany. Once out of Prussia and Austria, the Poles' 
find everywhere a noble and generous hospitaMty. 

<< They find that new direction which the national spirit 
of Germany is taking, a national spirit worthy of every respect, 
and which ought, whatever may have been said of the matter, 
to be as dearto us Frenchmen as it is to Germany itself. 

'' There they find all the sympathies which they meet 
with on the French soil ; but it is so difficult for them to 
arrive there, that I must again ask the ministers what 
measures they have taken to intimate to them thsit France 
would a£Pord them her hospitality." 

He represented the measures ' resorted to against the 
Poles as incompatible with' the national will, with that 
will which ought to be the rule of government. "TTiat 
will," he added, " evidently is j that you^ should receive 



ibem as bredueo, and do all in your power to relies them 
frwB. tbe penecutkm, the tyranny, of which they an else- 
wh^re the victims." 

There was already some rumour at the pnnect which 
«»e mmistry have now realized, of forcibly sendiae the 
PolM to Algiers. lafayette, feeling the necessity of arm- 
uig huaself beforehand against such an inclinaUon, availed 
hunself of this rumour to inform the Chamber, that havine 
mentioned the matter to the minister of war, the latter 
had answered him that the supposition was false, that it 
was quite absurd, and that he authorised him to contra- 
dict It m the most explicit manner. Well ; three months 
have scarcely elapsed since that ministerial denial • and 
already a detachment of four hundred Poles, without even 
bemg penmtted to touch the French shore, have been 
transported by us to the coast of AfiTca. And why this 
new vexation ? Because the Prussian ministry have it is 
«ud, acquainted our cabmet, that some Polish soldiers 
jssert^ that they were going to France to overtiuow 
I/)u»-Ph,l.ppe ! Such is the incredible pretence for a 
resoluton which M. de Rigny has declared to be ine- 
vocable, "* 

Lafayette alluding to the servility with which the eo- 
vernment had obeyed the Pope's order to remove the L 
coloured flag from the ramparts of Ancona, concluded hi. 
latest parliamentary speech in these terms :_ 

"If our flag waves no longer on the walls of Ancona 
•t sun waves at the head of our battalions; yet hitherto' 
the only result has been, the abominable execution of the 
tenonst decrees of Cardinal Albani, whom I can oomnare 
onlytoBernetti. Imakeno distinction between them, for in 
my estimation they are equal. But at least. tho«. ;nfor- 
Uanate Itahans of the Roman states, whose cond«rL 
been so judicious, and has so fully refuted the calumnies 
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ihalt'tiave l^een circulated against them, ought to 6bUii!in 
their institutions. Fitst of all, their c?vic guard shouta hit 
restored to them, that only safeguard against the whole-, 
sife plunder to which they "have been victims. And t 
must repeat, that I think it very strange, to see such' 
measures as those proposed to you, employed against tht"; 
Italian refugees, who ought on the contrary to find in 
France so much sympathy and affection/* 

Tlie ministry terminated this discussion, so replete with 
incidents and contradictions, with an argument, whibh 
strikingly' shows the depth bfabjectness to which its policy 
has descended. M. Barthe represented the principle of 
th6 non-surrender of refugees as a liberal concession on Che 
p^tt of Lbuis^ Philippe's government. What, ttieft t did* 
that government think that it was in its power to give up 
thte Polish refugees to the Russian executioners, and 
that all France would not have risen to oppose so in- 
iSaudaoas a proceeding ? This almost efxceeds the power of 
iiiOiaginsition. 

Silch was the political conduct of Lafayette, from the / 
day' of his dismissal from the command-in-chief of the 
national guards of France, down to the close of the last 
legislative session. I have, however, forgotten to point 
out one of th& most important services which this great 
citiasea has rendered to the principle of equality. I mean 
the suppression of that article of the penal code of the 
^wpire, which inflicted fine and imprisonment upon any 
jj^i^uckman who should of his own authority assume a title 
of nabilky. This suppression, so conformable to the social 
opinions of Lafayette,, ought to be considered as com- 
pleting the abolition of the privileges of hereditary oobttity 
in France, ^ioce each man may henceforward create 
bin^selfy at pleasure, a duke, marquis, or baron. This of 
it«dUi is something, until we can have something better. 
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It will b^ seen that, while the wavering liberalism of 
the men of monopoly and the double vote, has given way 
on every side ; while the hearts of so many liberak have 
failed, to whom France had given credit for civic virtues ; 
the ancient patriotism of Lafayette has remained unshaken, 
the beacon of liberty, in the inidst of that Chamber un- 
served by fear or undermined by corruptibn. 

In all the prominent discussions of tliat long and cala- 
mifoQs session, upon the address, the peerage, the civil 
list, the budget, the foreign policy insinuating itself through- 
out, we 6ave seen him, faithful to his principles of half a 
c^latury^ contending inch by inch, ^d from position to 
position, against the encroachments of aristocracies, of what- 
ever origin, upon the salutary doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the people ; a doptrine upon which, in his eyes, nec^- 
s^riiy depend the wishes, the. interests, the wants, . the . 
civflization^ the genius, and the greatness of nations; a 
d^ctrine^ in short, with which he has imbued every great 
question upon which he has entered, and of which he has 
1^1 such, deep traces in the minds of men, that no hum««i 
frenzy ha^ power to efface them. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

•• • i .- .1 

Ilw maim mnmiam tlie tjMem of the minMtiy-^Xheir fi«titiiif» 
popvlarity beg;ias to abuidon them — Thej feel the necessitj of mQ> 
■brmh^ tbe public mind^Deith nnd fonenl (^ M. C. P^riSr-- 
DmA mi ininl of Lnimiie-^-PumtUliwtireeii the tvo^rAlszie^ 
■t the TuleriM— Events of the 5th and 6th of June — Conductor 
lidhjeCte — ^Meetinr of the deputies in the erening of iBe SiOi, and 
m the moramg of the 6th — Coadoct of Lafayette at tboae two ineal- 
iBf*— lataniew of MM. Laffitte, Arago, and Odilon-Barrpt, wiUi 

* the king — Aeeonnt of what passed at that mteiriew — Pans pitted 
m ft tlite of ■icy^Mea wu s taken ftfaiast Lafayette «iid I^afitte^-^ 
Lafrjette romama at Paris, &c. 

The doors of the P&lam-Bourbon were dosed. The 
batde had acttttdly ceased for watit of combatants, and 
eur terrified and panting tribfvnes of the people had 
fed to their comitrj-hoiises. The cholera was litft tHer^ 
yet. However, during the period of iveariy half a cetotnry 
that the revolutionary torrent has been rolling over France, 
never had any legislative eunpaign been so fatal to the 
national interests of every kind, never had any chamber 
inflicted so many wounds on the country. The wants, the 
wishes, tiie interests, the civilization, the greatness, the 
faoie, and the genius of France, all had been stained, 
withered in the unhallowed hands of the ^^trincnres. And, 
most remarkable circumstance \ astounding phenomenon^ ! 
but eighteen months after the July revolution, the acts 6f 
this unique legislature had nothing in tihem either cf (fee 
good or of the evil accompKshed by formef assemblieiii ; 
its deeds were marked with a character quite pectil^a^,'a 
character truly wonderful in its kind. 

I will be more explicit. ^^^ 

The tmagmation may be excited by contempladng the 



bloody transactions of the Convention, because there was 
something national, bold, and gigantic in its very crimes. 
The seryility of the senate of the Empire may be viewed 
on a favourable side; because the adulation of the Im- 
perial senate was offered to glory as well as tyranny; 
chat glory which was changing the face of the world, and 
«asttl8ting the deeds 6f antiquity. ' In short, there was 
gtaUdenr in the democratic convulsions of the Convention, 
«8 'ih&te might be fascination, or even intoxication; in 
Ihe docility of the Napoleon legislature to the mighty 
wvtil of the victor. 

But what possible good can be discovered on examining 
the representatives of the France of July ? You may seek 
as much as you please into their poor natures; you will find 
^QjBij an anachrjonism with the age, a turpid denial, of the 
progress of human affairs, an overflow of dull passions, 
•yidgar appetites, and that feeble inteUeet of the. Greeks. of 
^e lower empire, who, nHien the Mahomedans were at the 
^te^. of Byzantium, were disputing whether the light of 
ll'habor was created or. uncreated. 

, ^gqh has been, in some measure, the moral and physi- 
Cfil character of the two sessions which have stifleud the 
bppes pf the^Tevolution at their birth : tlie principle of the 
nation's sovereignty, civil and political liberty, individual 
liberty^ Liberty of the press, independence of the judges, 
«gi;^ulture, commerce, manufactures, the sciences^ the fiae 
af ts,. J^e law of nations, the glory of our arms, national 
indepemjbnce, enthusiasm, honour, dignity, country, all 
.h^v« degenerated, all have been tarnished by the breath 
af.t;|^two,l^idatures which had planted themselves upon 
.thi^ fortunes of France. 

However, the distrusts^ the alarms^ the sinister rqMorts, 
which the government had sown and nourished during 
jtwenty months, had succeeded in bewildering the ir 
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intelligeut tiiinds in the &«tion. *th^ credolfty of tfite 
pnbKc had been assailed on to many points, cat^ lia«^ 
been taken to alarm it on «uch weigiity interesfts, that, 
toMed between the dfead of republican terrorism and -that 
of the yoke of the Empire, misled by a wfoirg «dtimate ^f 
the wt^es of the patriots, it was long ere it perceived tUe 
abyss which calumniating and blaspheming men were 
opening beneath it. 

Bvt as 'soon as the ioquacity of: the docMmdtes hM 
allowed the public to reflect, and to hx)k at fWcts instead 
of words, a rapid reaction took place in all thimd^. 1^ 
dullest capacity perceived that the citizen monarchy sub- 
sisted only upon the nsagev and customs of legitimacy ; 
that the revolution had ended only in remakhig a king,, 
just like at! other kings ; the magistracy, such as it wa» 
before ; a budget nearly double the amount of any otber 
budget ; the assessment of taxes, the codes of law, the 
monopolies, the army, and the church, such as ftey were 
before ; and the sum of all that France had gained by 
forty-five y^ars of tevolntionvry storms, three days of 
gigantic combats, and two thousand five hundred miRions 
of francs of contribntiohs, payed in twenty months, 
amounted to neither more nor less dxan a new edition of 
the Capetian system, difiereatly bound and 6Tnamehted 
with riots, consphtikies, civil wars, hebatombi, and pift>- 
strations at the feet of the Holy Alliance. 
' Then, a deep feeling of regret ^r the past and y>f 
anxiety for the future, began to take possession 6reverj 
class of persons. 'Hie timid but honest crtiztol, saw 
clearly at last, that the head of the state could nev^ more 
be brought badk to the purity of its younger days, aiid 
.that its feeble hands were incapable of restoring the 
dignity of France abroad, and quieting, at home, the dis- 
contents arising Aram appcehensions of usutpation^ rt^U 



e»oe, |Li>d citil w«r. TV, scS^interestedy ' tKe slock- 
j^bbera^ the ^^amblers in the public funds, who h^td found 
th«t ^he Restoration hdd «etth^m up a monaTchy after 
tbw own hearts; tbo^e #oute contisacted by the. lore of 
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gaiii ; began to comprehend that ultimately the inomed 
interests, like all Other interests, have no security except 
in what is strotig md lasting ; that the practice of t^e 
system of the 13th of March is a crimiaai attempt, 
against the consequeuota of which the country i^ust 
sooiier or later take its measures ; a radically false posi* 
tif>Dy which might be fiwtried away by a bi:eath finom the 
national will ; a deviation from common sense, in which 
no gjovernraent whatever can long go on ; a wrong, die 
redrqssmg of which could found no claim upon the 
igratitufie of France» because to conciliate the people, the 
justice that is due to then must not be withheld until it 
. can no longer be denied them. Now, those monthly- 
ftettling Phili|>^6t8, of a rise or fall in the foods, became 
theifiselvei very lukewarm for their favourite system, and 
.CQ^uld.not contemplate without alarm the fresh series of 
. events which the blindness of the government might be 
preparingi,. to swallow up their capitab. 

The events at Grenoble ; the dissolution of the national 

guards of five or six departments ; the prank at Mar-' 

fcjUe; the .clandestine landing of the Duchess of Berri 

on the coast Of Provence ; the culpable connivance, from 

, fa^y coOBid^Nrati^n^* which allowjed that attempt to go 

. «|iipmii8heii ; the unobstructed jpumey of the Megent 

throi^gl^ our southern provinces, firom the Mediterranean 

, lOf the ocean; commeroey manukctures, and agrieulture, 

. f^^'ngyluig s^nst insurmountable diificuUies ; the rising 

9f If^ Veoidee ; the nearly accomplished overthrow of the 

Gjtey^adminisl^tion; and the disturbance which that event 

toil been on the pidi&i of producing in the dGiirs of 



great growiog, ia tlMi 8tiQ«ti ^f WarsM/under tli» feel 
pf the Co3B«ck's horwif^ Prima brinpug iip faer tft* 
aenr^^ Md concentnUing Jliercorpt oa ihe tMuika ofrtibir 
Rlui^^^ in the «a&|^ the Auaimn btttaKcms «? erraniing^ 
Bj|vi^iAi and dU the amaU stales of the 6enDMaiic'*coa«^ 
fittleca^im .in vinotuMi } onus bandfu) of loUim ahvt up-in 
AnooDAy and ow national flag piteonslj furled;. Ae 
jfBxtike atlitiid«> oC EoUaad ; the nev^^-esding fafce hf 
ttieliOttdon conference > a cottdaye of Rq^sian aBd€l«M^ 
ma generals assembled at Bevlm; in short, the whote 
^Qmjbinatton of evails which agitate Europe, wonndiDg m 
ev^ry qiiart<er Ottfsjmpathies^ and our interestv; alMheatr 
tilings began to make the most indiiFeienI feet.Aatidie 
eabinet of theTui&eri^ had, to say the least of k, lost all 
solicitude for the -welfare of France. 

In propoarticMs, as theparliainentary anpressiobs wole 
auray^ the ministry, saw aomeof the shadows vanish, upott 
nvhich 4^ subsisted, and the kind of tacit p^idarit^ tbej 
hadiSiyoyedydepartingthoBa. Their advetBariespressiikltiitat 
with ■ the more ardour, as circumstances arose^ ev^ry daj 
which justified their attacks, and proved that iheir feacs 
had been well founded. Even their yWsM^ wtre no longer 
so loud in tbsir praises, because the future was at haaAt 
t^ides^flsen who are most greedy after power, those whd 
seek it even in every track, never connect themsd^Bi* teb 
closely -^ith an order 'of things which cannot be lasliag'^ 

Qu tho other hand, the publishing of the Cmnp^ 
I^iIMi :tbe guarded langnage of which very ill ooAceaieci 
the aevQiity of its opinions, increased still monis the.n^iiUft 
ft^rial perpleatity* One hundred and fifty senatorial ng^' 
natives,, protealSDg from every part of France agaiiist this 
uf^nres of the administration, and pointing out to the 
kiii^ jukL to the ooimtry th& inevitable ruin towards whidb 
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Ihe Mln :of adhxk;* ; ' the tole^ <of ihoife bidz^tt^ ^h^ at^' tHfe 
l^tatest aMiortt^ (^ litetitloustJegfi ftbd^ despotisfm; bixt ^6 
Ifilbhare lii^erty^krl^iF own, selemnly dieclarin^ to th^fr 
Qonstttiieftts^ tbat liid men 'who fovem FVa^ee har^-in^ 
tsntioiiaily preeipitated her frbm the majesty of the fetb-' 
k^oQlntD^ lab;fi!iiitb'of the mosteclitefitptMe intrigii^; 
iill ^ese cifeufiiBtanc^ remoired the Vek f^diil the eyted'df 
^h^g&mtmten^jkndmBide kfeel that, the c^use of it^ 94^ 
Aiem;e o^ec^tnid mindd bang exhaust^, the efl^tcdyld 
no4o&^F be produced ; it saw, in-short, that td stop w^fd 
it was^^ionld bedeath/ and diat'to stsiiid on Uii^ d^eo^lt^ 
Wuld Ife to tetTBttt. : < J :: 

t Bftch Was the state of things when thatman died-, irtio^ 
had been considered as ihe personifieation of lbs Jsysti^iii 
of>the^ I3eh i9f March. The pirinctpa! underHngd t>f M. 
I^fer looked upon the fanerai of the president' of: the 
f ontK^i as an Excellent opportunity for rerivtng Itikewarhi 
afifeblloiis, ^and afi^cting an imposmg mamfestatidn of 
legret fsr 1^ loss of that minister, atki of apprdbattbirfotf 
€lie|>oliti6al system of which they kid constituted t(i€^^ 
sekes- tl^ inheritors. In consequence of which;' the li&^ 
tioMl guards ^efe ordered to attend as on daty^atihiil 
toferal display ; and hx thousatid of the people employed 
tM difi^nt gov^emment offices, received or^eis to ^ton 
cmperSLnH to «0Bie and pour out their lamentlBition^ ot^f 
ttl^itwiib «f tike great m»a on wh^m^ daring tfarte d^ys» 
ihe^treaBury journals had been lamhiiig chek offiotalpa* 
negyric. '- Nothing that could excite^ the curiosity -of thk 
idi» 6f a great capHal^ was neglec^ted by the ^indeitaikeiis of 
tte Jdiste milieu ; ' programmes describing the route (^^the 
pibcession, the number and the places t)f the ehriland 
iniliiary bodies whidi were -to «ecompiaiy it,^ wei^ difi^'i 



me ^weadier coiitribtitedtavcikR out fbe peopte Id mtbeaB dMi 
fbtiertd SGlemnity. ^Iktt tiieiitke!^ ^t attraditond aH an • ia^ 
p6s!ii^ 6pecta<;le, not the ItifiufeMe of 1^ okmdkMnky after 
a loti^ wlntbr^ could awaken m tlie breaaCi a€ the apaO^ 
tAlbrs s(ti enth^RBiaslA wliich the em»f» of the aiuitnoi^ii 
dead dad taiothered. The f^ieeple <I a|ieak not of thoMB 
4^f tlie goventmetit offices) were mute, attd ieim4«iidilr 
fereAt to tbat poin|)^ out of which the Temaina of the cm- 
bmet of the 13th of March endeavoured by every aaeaaBi 
to extract excuses finr all the faults, apologiei forali^^tiie 
viadtiess of the minister, whom death had justteduoedto 
that nothingness firom which, perhaps, it haul been beit^ 
for the honour and the reputation of h» countary that>he 

had never been raised But M. P^rier is no moter; 

peace be to his ashes ! snd may the grave, hiding for «v«r 
the fatal errors of the minister, leave i>nly the recolle^i^ 
"of the deputy who was long a courageous aiid Klitkfal 
advocate of liberty. 

A few days after^ an irreparable loss threw the eoa&try 
iaU) consternation, a national loss, an inealeulable'loss, of 
which the future wiH perhaps very aoon dMose tons Hbe 
whole extent. A bmve man , who had been prodigal of his 
blood on twenty fields of battle, who«e hesvt sever thrived 
"but for that France whom he served with honour fai iM hsr 
vicissitudes of fbftune : one of the purest tyraaments of the 
tribuVre and of the army; a deputy who iraa as great 
an orator, as he was a skilAil and faitbfol conniiahder, 
Laxnarque, wa^nomore!' 

Althoi^h it had been declaimed inevitable Ibr sev«ml 

'weeks before, this death produced in t'aris the etfeet of .a 

great and sudden calamity. It was not alone the spirit 

of party deploring the end of one of the most pewerlal 

champons of ^e public liberties ; the soldiers <>f Italy or 



T— dd it a MCfed duty, a d«tj oiffi^diag^io viucUc^e 

tfieir cimift t» te naaoaal giatitHde, and to a^ei^. ijie 

'teulU wUeh Mioc«8flfiil cawardioe so oflt^a k^ped.iipoa 

Itwir old scan; the. ^ew army reodenng a tribute of 

'graliliidft to.tho neiaory of the noble general who had 

hoiioiited their you^ol courage with so much oonfidf^^e 

Imd iatereat : it waa eyery honcat mapy to whatever ahad^ 

of ofanioQ faefoRging, deairouii of paying tiie debt of 

national giatitade^ due to the great citiaen who divided 

ina life between defending the ipdependeeoe of France 

abioad^ and advocating her libertiea at home. It vaa the 

patribta of every country^ coming, to. ahed anfeigned teara 

Ob the bier of the warrior and philosopher combii^ed, 

whO| bursting the bonds of a narrow nationality, had 

^always atriven to unite all nations in one eommynity of 

' free oien^ Here were no policemen's tears^ and sobs 

according to order. These funeral obsequies belonged to 

the people ; whose sorrow alone was to constitute their 

ornament and their pomp. . 

If» however, oae i)und»d and fifty thouaand citizens, pf 

«U ranks and agesihad been permitted tp follow, with heads 

uncovered^ the coffin of one of the chief leaders of the 

oppoaitioin^ and afterwards to retire ia the silence of their 

gri<^ what would then have become of the mtnbtry> and the 

tfyiltem whose principles and inci^pacity lamarque had stig*- 

^maiiaed ahundied times over, and to the last moment of his - 

. lifeL Hsiw was this overwhelming prooCoCthe turnofpublic 

opinion to be resisted t and what . was to become of the 

^ ^afbinet^f the i3th of March, if the 4iith of June were to 

. paa» oviar without distur banoe» and without victims ? How 

weie they to rely again upon the approbation of honest 

: foea, and upon the good^will and assistance of the national 

* guard, whom Ihey had identified with all our wrongs^ whan- 
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guardy m tlie funflral tqin of ItamfMrquet ehpuM b^«r, 
atfordtd % manifeflt pi?Qof of tb«ir disUke for the polh 
tical eneiniai of that loader of the national opposition?' 
XheAf if all the conditionB of «ur repre^entatiire vyMj&ppr 
wier e aot illasiona, if all eanse of shame were not/^extincKr^ 
in the breast of our elected nionarcbyf it would he all.preirc 
with the Bunistry of the Idthof Maxeb I 

NoWt that thb ministry had calculated beforehand ,tb)^ 
extent of the danger which threatened its existence,. .no%^ 
thing) not even its proverbial folly, permits us to doubt.>. 
hjut that they had premeditated, conceived, arranged,. tha, 
li^htful project of saving themselves, by convexting ,»< 
funeral ceremony into a horrible. scene of carnage and 
desolation ; hereupon certainly is wanting. To bistoryyia^ 
"cptemporary history, perhaps^ I leave the iask of <cl^aiu^ 
up conjectures. I only relate ; my readers will judg^.. . , 

Lamarqoe breathed his last on the 2d of Juiier 183^: 
The next day^ the deputies who were at Paris, the eeverai^ 
patriotic societies, the schools, his fellow-citizens of !» 
Vand6e,and the refugees of every foreign aiatioo, appointed, 
cpmmissioners to concert on the way the procession waa 
to pass, and to arrange the order in which those aeveial. 
bodies should join it. Far from opposing those measureSr* 
which were published in all the journals, the govemf^: 
mept sent some agents to the president of the society... 
**' Aide-tm^ U Ciel fcUderUf** to agree with that wpi^y: 
citizen upon several particulars relative to the ceremony. ; 

On Tuesday morning, the 5th of June, the most perfect 
quiet prevailed in every quarter of the capita), whesQ^. 
nothing foreboded the sanguinary scenes which were U^. 
termmate this day. The sky. was serene, and eveiythii^g. 
announced that a fine sun woidd light up the obsequieaof th^ ; 
illustrious dead* From ten o'clock, numerous assembl^kg^ 



<^'^tii^s '^i^^ed^ %otlh^sh'€)ii§ %o^i^ter(k; Mdt^PA \ th^ 
<Hf<$cli(m <)f the h^ig4fb<HirtiOo^ 

TiMfe toaifiigs "were feoMftjjosetf -ofi Pmbk^ttiefe 'Of -isil^ 
clause's, and prindpaliy dP MlkHialg^ards in '«ttifroi^;' 
Th6^ %hole fea|Jital was afTected wkh a pfofound fee^itig' 
of' Tie^t, and appeared deslrtms to ^pa^ a lasVtfibute' 
td'the mortal remains of a great citizen, who had fgliert 
in the breach in defence of the public Hbferfieiv 'At 
elfeten o*cl6<ik, the body 6f the deceased' was placed "6n 
a %neral car; and, after some Httlfe cdnftisiori', lAseri'' 
pafslblef from '' all ceremonies of this '' description, it ptty-^' 
ci^ed on fts way, drawn by patriots who contended foif ' 
tire honour of bearing sutnh a burden. It was a niagnlfi- ' 
cietit spectacle, to see that mtiltitude of Frenchmen anW 
fo^gtiers moving along in one silent mass which ek-' 
cecfdcid far more than a league, shading the coffin Ht" 
Lamatque with twenty different banners, and joining ih 
one bommon feeling of reference and sorrow iti the' prie- 
senee (5f the mortal remains of thait ■ faithful IfHerid oY all 
ftee men. Hie procession moved on to the cries of Fltrj? ' 
Ik LiberU! Vive Lafayette t - ^ 

' Fshial! say little of the incidents which occurred before! ' 
the pTOceiision reached the Place de la Bastille, where Ea- ' 
marque was to receive the last farewell of his friends.' 
Those incidents are confined to a brutal attack made by' 
sdfK^e town-serjeants, npon a young man who was trfiiig ' 
Vive ta Libtrtk! and whom they -wounded disingerously. 
Those pbHce agents were, however, saved from thfe'mbst' 
iihniinisnt danger, by the efforts <>f those Parisistn' artillery- 
men who have just been* disbanded a second time. ' "irhfe'' 
ui^easoiiable obstinacy of M. deFitz-james, in refusing to* 
t&)e' off his hat fbr ia few minutes while one hundred ' 
thtotisand of his feUow-citizens were paissing, barehe^ed, ' 
uVkd&r his windows, gave xise also to soine manifi^statidhs' 
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of reteotmenty'wlNOh mlglAllliTe bofeOide iettoas, ^ftd n6t 
IIm ikMb dulse tfa<mght bm^r <yf tt. Eat them i^ an ^pmdnk 
vrhich I mMt te\9Ltt, m one of the most remarkiMeohfl^ 
rftcterestics of that solemnity. I allude to the luddeR ideh 
6f going to the triumphal column. It haibeen suggested 
that this step was premeditated. That is not true; and 
to be convinced of it, it is sufficient to reflect that, had 
that project been previously entertained, they would have 
gone direct from the mansion Of the deceased to the Place 
Vend6me, instead of reaching it by a circuitous route with- 
out any reason for doing so» The truth is, that the idea 
of that ovation occurring all at once, and when the pro* 
cession was in full march, to some adepts in the honours 
of the old French school, it was adopted by the deputies 
who ^pported the funeral pall ; for Marshal Clausel and 
General Lafayette were seen to take each other by the 
arm, and following the funeral car, with their heads un-* 
covered, they made the circuit of the <*olumn, amid the 
plaudits of the national guard, who beheld with transport 
the homage thuti rendered to Freneh glory. 

From that moment, there appeared to be gtounds fbir 
dreadingthat a collisionwiththepeople was contemplated by 
the government. According to custom, whenever the corpd 
of a military man passes by a military post, the latter is put 
under arms. Why then, at the approach of the funeral 
procession of Lamarque, escorted by several detachments^ 
of troops of the line, did the post of the staff of the Plaid€\ 
including the sentry, retire into the guardhouse ? Was 
not that departure fh>m military usage, that wanton insult 
to the memory of a French general, calculated to irritate 
the people, and to excite serious disturbances ? Such» in^ 
deed, would have been the immediate effect of that insult, 
if, warned by the indignation which began to express itself 
in threats, the determination had not been taken to pay 



Uio boBPuifl ckie Co tbe iUttstrioufl decea$ed. Tim 9e6iie» 
bowdver^ leik wi uanteiion in thQ imndt of the spexitatorsv Mid 
itf .waasvideni ibat Uuk.moce would suffice to Ugjbt up jqiic 

^, I^digoation Kad already beeQ felt 1;>j all ranks» . at tl^e 
|>mtal measure of ^isonfiniiig the pupils of the Polytechnic 
sqhool within their walls, forbidding those brave youths 
the satisfaction of offering a last tribute to the military 
virtues which ought to serve them as a model and guide* 
From that moment* also, cries of Vive la Liberie ! " Honour 
to Laiaaix|ue !'' *' Down with the juste milieu r were 
h^rd in the procession. But it was observed, that tho^ 
cries were uttered by men unknown to the friends of 
liberty, and upon whom the latter in vain endeavoured 
to impose silence, by representing to them that, on 
jtbis occasion, the love of liberty should be expressed by 
grief alone. 

..A project was likewise talked of in the crowd,, of 
fprcil^y conveying the body of Lamarque to the Pantheon j 
but that project,. urged vehemently by individuals who 
were very generally believed to belong to the police, ap* 
peared to be abandoned, upon the representation of the 
patriots that such was not the last wish of the generali 
|iud that, even independently of all other considerations^ 
that wish ought to be respected. 

But nothing yet announced the deplorable catastrophe 
which^waspreparing; and, though, the route of the pro« 
ce9Ston) as first arranged, could not be strictly observed,, it 
reached the; Place de la Bastille without either the rain 
which fell in tonentS| or some vexation occasioned by 
the attack of the town-serjeant, already mentioned, having 
ba.d the effect of diverting the multitude from the fulfil^ 
m^nt of a sacred and patriotic duty. The hearse had 
crossed the Place de la Bastille ; crowds of people wer« 
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trmtai>6'ifeli!i«i«dvand't0 tHivdi tome utt&malgiaifds^ 
aii4;UiBp«pife ofitte PolyteehnieBehool, fcshed wtd^lieataL 
had bftstened, and, ia defisnce of tiit ordefs of tbeireoiii^- 
oriLnder, had fonned themaeives anmad it topsoteGt'ttef 
corpte» the invalids bsanng the military iosigtiia, and lh» 
omtors whO'W«re to apeak, from the preasai!e of tiie eager^ 
multitude. ' 

An imposing^ ttillness reigned among the people; butiil 
waa alveasdy perceived that some men desirout of crtating « 
diaturbance bad mingled wiUi tiiem, and were endeavouring 
to excite them in spite of the efl^rts of the national gnani. 
and Lamarque's friends to pat them down. Nevctthe< 
less stlenee appeaffed to be restored for a while; iriienr 
Marshal Clausel, in the name of the army, and M. Mat^iB^ 
in ^Mft of the Chamber of Deputies, each d^hrered aspeteh 
which was received with great applause. Thus it was 'Aat 
some years previous the words of Casimir Pirier, pro- 
nounced over the grave of General Foy, and those nf^ 
Laffitte and Lafayette over that of Manud, had beett- 
greeted ; as also the speedi delivered by M.de Sdionen^ia 
honoor of the iilustrious deputy of La Vend^, which was 9& 
violent that no journal dared to publish the whole. 

M. Pousde THerauit, the Polish general Uminski, the 
nuncio Lsleweil^ and the Portuguese general Svddailfaa^ 
beia^ invited to pay a tribute of respect to the defeadernf 
tb^'^eaAise; read successively some speeches which mtf%> 
i^eii^d with the strongest demonstrations of ai^iafiiietibn*. 
Lafayette being requested to speak in his turn, advaxioed 
near to the platform, and, in a short extemporespeech,called 
tbe attentkin of the people, first, to the spot where th&B£s- 
tille formerly stood— that space, now the sublime memento 
off the revolttUOB of 1789 ; then to that numerous assem** 
blage ol die people, victors in llie great week of iMOt 



lBiit|[^i>iit of tiie people of P^^lndrPoillttgal^e^pMii.ha^^ 
aiSd^Cklniiaiiy^ whidi yiwed. over tbel ooffih of Lunuqiifi^ 
aiid'whteh he ealied tlie cfaSsbeo of tQii]:tri-c6knD«d^^ag« 
He iititshcad by entreatmg^ tbe nudtkude who heard ten^to 
reiare'^qiiietlyy and not spoil thiB pairioiic dof. Apd, tm 
soBie ntsntbn had been mada, as alieady atated, of eoi»« 
Teyiog the corpse of Lamarque to the Pantheon, Lafayette 
^meitly eitfoined tbepa^ibts ta respect the wishes of the 
deceased^ and the arrangements already made by his £ii<» 
imiy. This exhortation met with a general assent t the 
deputies TOtfoed ; and had this monmful ceremony ter« 
n^ated there^ a more imposing, a more remarkable^ 
prolBst had never been made against a government -aod 
ilssystem. ^ ' :* 

*' A ooncnrrence of inoidents quite unforeseen came oppor- 
ttmiBly to Save the j«s/e mi/i^tt. 

'^Among' the banners of various colours ^ich» after the 
manHtt^of Ei^kmd^ were displayed in the proeession, there^ 
were' two red flags, which, it may be observed, seem# afi 
least to exclttdettlieidea of premeditation. One o( those 
flags, purchased, €» is affirmed, during^the march of the 
procession, had no inscription wfaalsoevar. The other bora 
teits motto^ Idherif or de4th! which, in the ^salyperkxl 
of ihe' sevdution, signified only to Iwefree^ or die ; a 
diDtlo whieh Louis-Philippe, in his character of member 
c#tbe jacd>in club, must have long borne on the buttpm 
bf'his<»al; but which, afterwards, imder tiie rei^ -of 
tbtvor, wght have been rendered by Likenttyi or 1 
kmtheel 

Tie hotmet rouge, the bloody emblem of the terrorimn of 
1993, appeared all at once in the midst of Lamarque's 
fimend, but not be^e the coffin had nached the Place 
d^Austerlitz, ^at is, at the moment of finisfaing^ tke obae*-^ 
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poditt did it kmtl Thai is ftp(n»t wbioh sdl^nm iii- 
^[diirieai set eotttcmptinted- by the declarers of a state of 
ai«g!i, will sooB diaeloa^ to Fnoica. However that might 
he, this uofortuBate eoareciow, fixed on oske of the 
led flags, was borne for some time amidst the astonished 
ciowdf 

TkistSi some desaoBiacs greeted this demoastratipn with 
eatfattsiasm ; U«at some of the crowns of the immQrt^iMe, 
flcpw^ears which had been provided for this as for all similar 
ceremonies, were thrown tifK>n that flag ; that infiammatoiy 
' Unguage, aad threats^ even against iLafayette, were voei^ 
ferated; that hotheaded persons^ qr the emissacies of 
divers factioBSi among whom would be foand some agi^iits 
of the poUce, hadsought, in Lamarque's funeral, anopoasion 
i»r creating disorder and ■ distarbance^ are facts that can 
scarcely be disputed, but in re^p^^to which the Jwlicial 
proceedings now iostiluting* unfortui^aiely impose a sUence 
upon me^ which nothing, not evten the privileges of histQiy, 
permits me to break* 

But that whiqb is probabkt, and will no doubt be con- 
firmed by the judicial anyestigatiou, is, that those disorderly 
ptropensities being confined to a vety few individuak, 
would have made &o explosion, but for the impifHdes^ at|adk 
made by the troops» which the governtaent had assembled 
secretly in the ne^hbourhood of the Place de la Qast^le, 
and which .were ':tet;leQae suddenly, and without disorimi-* 
nation, upon a multitudey nearly the who^e of whtoin weare 
anofendifig. The decision which France awjaits^from the 
tnbunaht, will tell us, for example, whether the squadron, 
which, issued at full gallop from behiitd the Grenier d' Abon- 
daooe, riding over men^ womeoi and children was or wm 
not the firsts the real aggressor ia the horrible confliot yfhm^ 
dijimched the capitid with blood for two d^ys* InQ^partiai 
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jii^oe, or IB <defiituk of tk^t, tlM italiotMreomtiloA 
Will •one dfty decide the ^[«e«ti*ft^ whelfaer- Use ieikmak to 
pay, m the Plfloe Venddme, dw mwal MfiiiitBrj jMooipi 
d«e to die iDortal veHMiiig of lAmanttt6*^tke ibrbiddki|p 
tkie ptiptis of the PdlytoehiMc school Arom ttttending tin 
proces^on — the attack of tiie to«m*«erjtaint8 on die 
fiotdevaid Saiat-Martki^-the appearance in the popvlir 
raaks of faces anknown lo aH the f riMids of Uhait^'^the 
dis^ising of a number of agents of the pdice as naNnoaal 
guards, and as the coibmofi people, mixiog amoag the 
most violent groups, and afterwards actitig the iolenieD- 
tion of the citizea militia in the conflict-— the almost total 
absence of any military force on the liaie of the procaisioa, 
and its concealment in the vicinity of the place where the 
beremony was naturally to end ; justice and leasoa, I say^ 
will ree^ve the question Whether ail these circuanstances db 
«K»t prove that the gorernment had in fict str&ck t(he lifSt 
blow. But^ admitting this to be doubtful, and whatev«er 
may come of the inquiry now pending in the tribunals^ I 
do not hesitate to afiirm that, on the part of the people, 
^se deplorable events bear every mark of a fortmtous 
encoilQter, in which, under various impulses, some yotiths, 
idme woriLing-men^ and some national guards, engsged, 
but who, one hour before, had not the slightest tiK>tion of 
ail insorrrction, and who never thougl^ of striking a blow 
until they were attacked. ' Now, if it be admitted that ef 
Uie eight or nine hundr^ persons, at thefttmaBt,who were en- 
gaged in that unhappy Conflict, one half, at least, consisted 
6f those whom I have just mentioned^ it will be aeeft to 
what this vast and formiMble plot in behalf of the revo- 
lutionary scaflblds of 179^ really amounted; a plot to 
pat down which it was necessary to employ more troops 
than were on (he fleld of Wagram or Marerigo* 

17^! Still I799> as a government expedient I Might 
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il^ i^ibe/thoi^i^ itfitruAv >th9t* all wbp are youRg^^ ami 
lilMPrai^'i^iiided - amoiig iIIb, prntrale tfaemadhres befow 
tb^t]PP^ of 4hait> 9toguiiiarj[ period, and that tenronuat 
iPfit.ceQtIaally at tlie gatoe .of Fraode ? No donivty the 
abevmUont oC 1793 'have yet eoiiie foUo^ner^ among tiK 
umn «hi9 -never, felt their diaaatrous effecta. But who is to 
Uaii«, if'lhedeeda of , the Convention and thecnmet 
qf the Gpminittee ^ Public .Safety mialead some youti^ 
fi4iiaiiida? 

.' -One word* JVfeMieufa the^Docirinairet, iqpon that acai^ 
cj^yv which' has become so useful to you. 

Th^re was a^tkne when all France was unanimous in 
teprobating tbe criminal conduct of the men of I793<} 
wh^tt, being neater the time of the erentSy the -nattimi 
was better acquainted with the characters of te prtncipal 
aetors in tbat ternfie drama, the venality of some;<Uie 
octacem whieb odiefs had in foreign intrigues, and the 
prtiotioe of every vice, ireducing the eeatly faaaticaLvaiid 
sincere . terrorists to a very suiaU numbec* -Every vcifls 
was then raised against ^e dreadful e£feets of a system; 
tbe recollection of which was' stiU fresh r then, also,^ this 
reydisi: reactioBS, the murdering of patriots^ and '4il the 
berrors which succeeded the reign of jacobfaiismy foniMl 
no otie either to praise or to justify them. 
- But* as eoo» as we eonsidered oursdvcs.out o£ daager^ 
ingenuity and learning began to be employed : u|»a<^a 
peViod it woidd have been better to blot outof onrauinals. 
Ar. school of sophists arose, in which tbe most orimiBal 
viplencesof the later ]^eaffs of tbe Revolutionwete juslifiod 
by an imp4ri9^ tieorssify imd praises and immortally 
lavished upoa the moat frightfidly distinguished "cbaraee 
tim ^f that^sanguioary . period* Then two yoiTdg historians 
Undertook to. be the panegyrists of that school, in wodil 
wbieh, .exc^ionable;iB thiarespect» were employed withr 



out; Imita^on ^cfiete With taepk^ Tbe tame 'lil^dieiitii 
^■KJLtihe. same togensky wreiin othm-m^ the -puMi^^li^^ 
taic& on^ xnorfitUM^ttDd^ pfaiill!t>«yph]^: It dMiikotv i^^Wkn'fyi 
be d^Med^ that thtMB «ophlM^ a^ ^p' 4ti (ivifltipi^ 
and incidoaled'iiMo yotmg aad^ iii«)cp«ri«iiced mlttd^ 
wjtk all the force of a pertiiafim eloqiieac6> htf^e AUAcfS 
avoeclain nunirber of youag* itieii i^^ h^^Kne^r^ 4€-lii 
iMti^stto b^k^e^ WQ^ld he a0 inc^^le ^f putti&g' iifi 
practice the doctrines they profess, as their masters tlil&B^i 
iidpveff would be ci doing- that whieh tiiej hatelbt«i^ly 
held up to the admiratfou of their pupils. But, in whfll 
ranks do we now find those bold histofiaas^ those radical 
phtlosopheis; who were the apologists of Saint^Jliiit ftfid 
fiaii^an ? To what political party^ for instance, db MM-. 
GonsBr /and Tlners bdong ? Why, to th^ patty of ^ 
ondatnrestof that interest whose timorous conscienoe dieduk 
e^n>tiie,play of strong; and ftee institiitiens^ and u^ 
Unsh not to call for the immolation of the disciples 
ihey have made (inv«lantarily perhaps) to. the most la- 
mmKalbltt aboratton of the human mind and^ heart f And 
tb0y.it tty who now exdaim that everything is' ready to 
fidl iito?^ ,ehaoi^ of aqardiy, hecause their worde^ b^rve 
bcsn-listeoed to, s^nd their lessons-have not been forgottsn^: 
When, then, shall we see France on one 4iidev sin^ the 
cnn|rte>^-fevolution on the otter, hot no monffel between 
Aes&twdchao^ptons? . . i 

;iii» cses^une the aeeount of LflRnarqne's fiineral. ^h(| 
afupearanoe of some troopa of dragoons o^etturning all 
bi' 4heir way, had, as I said, roused the anger of the 
pedple and destroyed the effect of Lafayette's ethon- 
atiotta to preseYve the peace^ ^ Then ^tesofi We ape 
mU^ke4! T^ftxmui! NomoreBtmfimul Vi»ei4»M^u^ 
U^iml resounded loudy, and :a eonsidemble mimber ^ 
eiticens, ;aKd of pnpils of the P(4ytecbnic- «rhool, ^rew 
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ttf> m UttSt t)» fenn a ntttput beKreo a tfcft emii|^ 
of the governnent and the crowd of citizens, xxmrn, 
nKWiea, and eUkbeii, wedged together en the Place de la 
Buttle. Buly whie thor first sqiiadroa wae kept as 
cheeky anolihef issued u|Km the Boulevards,, no dewbl to 
place the procession between two fires. Then it was tiioi 
the fiist shots were exchanged. My readers aie acquaiated . 
with the results of Aat first confiicty and the Ticissitudes : 
of the two days. 

Bvt in the midst of that confusion what had become of 
Lafayette ? He had proceeded towavds die spot where 
his cmriage was to wait for him, and not finding it, ha 
and his son got into a hackney-eoach, from wiiich the 
people took the horses, and would draw it tbemseLves^ 
notwithstanding the effinrts and earnest entreaties «f Lai^f^-* : 
^tle to he spared that species of Bntish oration, forwkich;^ 
in America as in Europe, and at* every period o£- hie ; 
life, he always evinced a strong aversbn. It was howw 
ever the only means left for getting out of the creuwl and 
eseaping Irom the noisy testimonies of affection, ^hkk 
were lavished upon him. In the mewip time, the combat hid 
eommeaced at the spot where the coiin' was ; and a learge! 
group of persons had presented themselves at the dooia of 
Lafayette*ecarriagev uttering cries expressive of thegrealieBt 
esrasperation, and praying the general to allow himsetf-tdio 
beeonducted to the H^el-de-Ville. Lafaytette wasIeiee^>- 
ing that proposal', and conjuring' those men to keepthe/^ 
peace ; when this groups in the nudet of whtch^ ae itri*^sasd^ . 
some agents of the police were seen to be very active, Nsas 
separated by a detachment of dci^oons. FnMa.thatwnw^ - 
mint tiie carriage^ turning to the i%ht in order to reach': 
the generars residanee, was surrounded only by 9a- 
assemblage of peiisons totally unconnected wi&. the con^ j 
fiiot^ and sucb as oa so many other occa9iQQs htA.t 



gtUieped togeih^ to escort dke veteRiB> of the pee^le'f 



Some cries €»# 1^^^ lei RipubUque ! weie- inlermiiigled 
with ike^ cries of Fi«e LaJhyeHe ! But it m«st BOi be 
(avgotten that police agents woufii naturaMy insiiaiatQ themf 
selves into tbet procession, in oKler to ^e it anotbtf 
elmrMtep. Besides, it \v[as natural that those who wi^ed 
ft colHeion shoeid remain on the Place de kt Bastille, 
where the contest had alrecMity commenced. - It has been . 
pieteaded, bowevw, that Lafayette's train attempted 
to disarm a military post on its way. The fact is, that . 
sone voices havibg celied out for the post of La Made- 
leine to be put under anns, the officer on guard deemed , 
it hie. duty to wait on the general for his orders,, and 
to offer him an escort ; which Lafayette declined, showing 
him at the same time that he was surrounded by friend9» 
asMl advising him to return to his post which he did tQ . 
the gireat satisfaction of every one. When they reaehed 
thogenevars residence, the good people who had aeeom^ 
paaied him retired peaoeaUjy, and without the least dis- 
ttolNMee having occurred during this- long joumey, from 
the^ Place de la Bastille to the street d'Anjou ^oisA* 
UoncNre. 

/Ehisiwfts all the part that Lafiiyette took in- the events 
of; the 6th of June. I have, however, omitted a circum* 
stattee which I ought to relate, because it shows the exist- 
eacii o^an intrigue, which time will perhaps explain^ and 
upbn which the trials commenced before the court of eri«. 
ffitnail' justioe, forbid me likewise finom expressingv-at pre- 
sent, a decided opinion. When the red flag passed before 
the platform, a crown of immortelie flowers had just been 
put on> LaAiyette's head, whilst another had been cast 
upon the bonnet rouge. Lafayette hastened to divest himr 
seif of that crown, and holding it in his hands for an in-- 
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at the compUaieiil paid to die h0im^ itmge, and.of fa^ 
wi$h to see the iag of tliHt cokrar removed. By whom 
was the bonnet rouge decked with that crown of m^nor- 
telies? Who was it that hastened to spread m ovwf 
quarter of Paris, and above all, in the ranks of the Pa- 
risian artillery — ^the reydutionary element which the ^- 
vemment looked upon as the most in^ammable of alt-^ — 
who, I asky hastened to spread the report, that Lafayefeba 
had, with his own hand, just crowned the bonnet rouge ? 
Who could reap any advantage from that calumny, exoepi 
the juste milieu i For them the opportunity was fine, the 
moment was decisive. On the one hand, the report ifait 
Lafayette was crowning the bonnet rouge might draw 
ardent and unreliectmg youths into efforts which the g04 
T^rnment were sure to subdue, after making use of them |q 
prove the existence of a vast and flagrant republican oob* 
spiracy* On the other hand, the belief, were it only for 
an instant, that Lafayette had embraced the emblem. of 
terrorism, and hoisted the conventional symbol of disorder 
and anarchy, would be a lucky hit, an i^faUibk mems 
of putting an end to that annoying popularity ag^nat 
which, unfortunately, no other charge could be brought 
th^ that of half a century of sacrifices and devotedness to 
liberty and public order. ^ 

The advantage was so evident, that, from a feetmg which 
I leave it to my readers to characterise, M. Madierjok 
Montjau hastened to acquaint his constituents, and espe-^ 
cially the ministerial journal of his department, with that < 
abomination, of Lafayette's crowning the bonnet rouge** , ., 



* In the Caurrtn du Gard it was asserted poskirely dial '^wfaea 
the emblem of 1T9S was placed on the coffin of General Laaai{B^ 
General Lafayette had eagerly come forward to corerit wiA acfownof 



.. , iSie latter raaobed Im» bo«ie MMf fMot six in die evenT^ 
^^. afflicted at^lMikpionible isgne of a 6mj which miglii; 
jbHvejeaded so iveU. Hm f^sitUnee to Iftie troops wtis be- 

tmmorteilef : and that^'moreorer, being full of apprehennoii at th^ereBta 
lAtell were about to take place, he bad succeMled, not without diffi- 
caitr, in twching hi« leaidenea utom being at last arrired, he 
edcctaimed : " 1 am safe, then !" 

A depu^ having observed to M. Madier de Montjau that this asser- 
tion, pnt forth upon th» infonnatHm he had transmitted, was as fals% 
as it was ridiculous, M. Madier thought proper to write the follow^ 
ii%ietter to Lafavette :~ 

i *'Jn giving iniormation to several of my finendi of the events of the 
5th, I mendoned that you had manifested jour sorrow at the ezoeasas 
of the populace and the honours which, contrary to your wishes, were 
bestowed upon you. On the Gth, in describing to them the events 
that had taken place during the day of the dth, I tx^ tbem that aonM 
taspectable persons affirmed that a red flag, surmounted by a cap, had 
been piie«ented to you by the people, wtth a request that yon woold 
place a crown upon it, and that you had thought proper to aooede to 
thifc Bequest. 

^< I am just now informed that you deny this circumstance m the 
strongest manner. I should be very much obliged to you, if you 
wDuid put it in my power to rectify the former intelligence transmitted 
to my friends. They would be no less happy than myself to learn Uiat 
I had been^led into an error." 

The following was Lafayette's answer: — 

" La Grange, 13ih June, 1832. 

' ** Yon aak me if it is true, as some respectable persons affirm, (and 
which you have communicated to your friends), that a crown was 
placed by me on the bonnet rouge brought forward i^ the procession of 
Gensral Lamarque's funeral, not by the people, that is, not by upwards 
of a hundred thousand citiaens whose patriotic manifestations had no- 
thhig whatever to do with that deplorable diversion, but. by a group 
of persons whose character and purpose time will clear up. 

<* If the question related only to those persons who, supposing tbem 
to possess ttie slightest knowledge of the history and the men of titeir 
09«ntry, should have carried their forgetfulness, their credulity, or 
their party spizit, so far as to permit themselveB to believe this fiction, 
mid tnoughtlesttly hasten to spread it abroad, you know I should AnbI 
■OOM difienlty in saying all I thought of the matter 

'*^s for ^Qse who pretend to be certain of the fact, as having had 
it firom certain persons who declare that they had witoessed it, I am 
•uito free to repeat, that which my friends have already told some of 
mm to their faces, that is, that their assertion is both fooush and false. 

"*' ¥oQ may give as much publicity to my letter as you please ; and, 
in^tht view, I will add a short observation : 

"lUhavO'dways opposed, with some zeal and some reputation, 
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cJMWittei iriiiph Ai> fiflwht iteggnJaMPoaaid •winnir, UinlS 

nine «fclooic, tbft jooit cwitmdktiQty 7e{M»is voe btovgiit 

hini ; botthe only oeitaia' &et waa that, in the impetwrnty 

vltbeiT finiliiipabciy €rar or firetinidredyaungiiten, diWd^ 

nsto^BL great many saail phtoon*, had lak^i pomeaskm; hi 

«& itiBtatit, of all the poftta establiihed from the hck^ of 

Axwteilili to the Baakof IbrBiuee* That onrcuBi8taBee|M»«eft 

^m> thiBge, whieh cxplaki the iamie of-thoae unha|^py 

ewnU: the first, that theaenraano piwnedilated plot; for 

faoiP ea» die idea be admitCed, of such a combitiaitKniy 

Mpported by so small a Bumber? the second, that if a 

yeatcf iwaaber of citicena bad taken part in the hat^, 

thevesuh might have been very different. Thia aijgumeat 

is ao Biuch the more reasonable, as it ia now notorions 

thatir diiring the whole evening of the 5th f and ^e mom- 

mg of the 6th, t^e several engagements had taken place 

between groups of twelve to fifteen insurgents on eoe aide, 

' and nhe whole battalions of the troops of the line tmd of 

the national guard, on the other. 

Tbe- government, however, being farmed, if not at the 

con6i<^ which perhaps it had foreseen, y^ at the absfei- 

ae^y «f the resistaence, Ml no tneans unen^locyed ^o 

imibark in its cause ail kinds of appsdieoaions and every 

« 
ll^f orimiiial fioleiiciw of wbicb, in 1T9S and tT9S,<&u^oi»ft«( jwm 
bMWae ia ^mnce tlie Uoody symibol, nulber hav« I^wed %4feeB tSe 
\«iiiiiitiii?<ai^Mtti<iiaiy ASvpiM&a whish k«T» ^vtck m' tbew tmvt 
.iH^ardfid thtt libeFBtioA of 1789. This penwwnaice for tlie fifiy-dx 
VeacB of my piiblic life, is of itself h protest agai&st tl» mots rebent 
i^^Sictt ffMb, HB ^»b^;Kmkv£% list, sap pr e aw d hj lMep»ii^ inaes 
jnoTfb QumeroHs then tiba rioters, |iroeeed8, wheii it is ^v^er, te^ oeH up 
the iOfilgiaities and l3ie dishonesties of soaanypreesdiag veginMs, tor 
itepuiipikaiafiadvMieiegaia weric of des mwrtw i» Ao pnmvpJ ^'md 
engMAmflats o£- our re^nelvtion of July. 1950 ; which, hgworvj yfrBi. 
tujtnSi in the «id, notwithstanding our ndstftkes, to scoospiiBh its 
oim diBdbiee4MHl.4dttl^iiraAes^'svsv<hel^ 
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. fffDndBotiai fer k ; ka «gpiite yrmi iheaaelwe^ tlirwgh 
jcqprf .qifBflter of Pfarip> . ftdwsiof Ibft oiliaeM tOiclpm tiiair 
vidMML iiidMvi'tbfinisGiliNBv aaaiBst ths AaBchlfbl mHOTribir, 

aU Eranoe, ifae^ said, htm ^mfp iddie^tniclipQ. Ibi^iDa- 

> j»eein»Be( iv«s aUe&ded with comfilele iiaeeeia*. The^apilil 

■ iwiiidite^ a^inst iJie ^AMte/ rmigfi, wUchk sntr evtucgr- 

where ; aad that same national guards which die jday 

te£QK«» waws desiioiiSt {37 its preience at Latnarque's ftmeval, 

flvitGiti»f openly againM the Aystam of the^gov^rassyent, 

. bit their ^cartridges witboiit denuur, to defaid their proper- 

^, ibeicwivaa^ and- their cfaiUren, a^ajxist the cannibal- 

.m»t q( tikt refpubiic, and the rapine .of the lerellers of 

J7aav 

; Onjthe elher hand, the coiuit ^nd the ministry, not 

Ihintoig theuasetifm ^nfficienrly secure with Aelbrty thou- 

jipiidtin^ft whieh already protected their popularity, 

. baalened np the regimenta tlxat were nearest to Paris^ and 

called for tibe loyal support of ti^e rui:al battaliona of the 

^ti^tioBal guards of the Paris districts sothftttbesiin of the 

L€th> of June rose iOn »ore bfiyooets assembled tc^gether 

jvilhift the waUs of Paris to vanquish the repnUic, than 

tfaatfo^^iriof Austerlits and of Jiena bad neen march ag&iiist 

the Prussiaitt and Russians. 

J;J; On the, 5th the king had come from the palace of Salnjt- 

•C^<xiid to the Tiuleries, whwre the council of ministers wajs 

^i^Ung oo]»9tantly^ no doubt in expectation of having it 

-' «(uiDUiieed to them that the ohsequies of Lamaiqne bad 

.;>n4c4 to the satisfaction of every one. Jt was there 

'4b«t idl the measures of suppnession were arranged, and 

^thither £hat the rural battalions came as thej passed, to 

temper their country eourage in the embracet of royalty. 

ih^v^ it was likewise that MM. Soult and Sebastiani 
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prc^osed to place Paris in a state of siege, at the time 
that fortune had not yet declared in favour of the ca^ 
biuet of the 13th of March, and that the govemmeat was 
raallyin some danger; a proposal that was indignantly 
rejected, on the ground that a paternal government ought 
not to place eight hundred thousand Frenchmen out of the 
pale of the civil law, and treat its own capital like an 
enemy's town, except when there is no longer anything 

to be feared. 

As soon as Lafayette had entered his house, he became 
an object of the most anxious solicitude. Interest and 
curiosity'crowded his door. His friends and his eneinies 
were the more eager to know what had become of him, as 
the most contradictory and sinister reports were circu- 
lated about him. Here, it was asserted that the msur- 
gents had taken and installed him at the H6tel-de-Ville : 
There that his body, pierced with several bayonet-wounds, 
was borne, bleeding, through the streets of Paris, by re, 
publicans, calling the people to revenge ; in other places, 
that the government had arrested him, and thrown him 
into the dungeon of Vincennes. 

Nothing of all this was true. Lafayette, beset abroad, 
and no doubt at home, by the scoute of every description 
of police, was at that moment, as on all great occasions, 
calm fim, and prepared for every event. Being placed 
about his person, I was enabled, once again, to Observe the 
feeUngs which agitated his mind under these new and ^.n| 
circumstances. His whole soul was absorbed m gnef anj 
rdignation ; his heart bled at the sight Of French bi^ 

flowmg at the hands of Frenchmen ; it heaved at the 
tiught that the breach of faith and the fatal bhndness of 
Z government, had called down these fresh calamities^ 
and armed the combatants and the throne of J uly agaJnrt 
each other. But if Lafayette deprecated the faults of ttf 
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^vernmefit, he deplored and censured with equal severity 
the serious criminality and imprudent rashness of the 
yoiing mcD who sought that redress of grierances in revolt 
and violence, for which they should only have looked to 
time, the laws, and the regular operation of the Chamber 
and the press. 

As for the dregs of every faction, and the tools of the 
foreigners, who, no doubt, had mixed in the disorders of 
the 5th and 6th of June, in order to bring us back to 
despotism through anarchy ; as for the remnants of all the 
regimes, republicans, Carlists, or imperialists, who were 
there, because they are to be found wherever passions are 
to be satiated, or gain to be expected, Lafayette had no 
need to disavow any connexion with them. The whole 
history of his life proves sufficiently that such men have 
always reckoned him among their enemies. 

Such were Lafayette's opinions ; as for his hopes, they 
were concealed from no one. What he desired most 
ardently, and endeavoured to effect by every effort in hi^ 
power, was that the blood of his countrymen should cease 
to flow ; that Frenchmen, led away by the excitement of a 
generous feeling, should return as quickly as possible 
under the dominion of the laws; and that the king; 
taught^ by the sight of so many disasters, should at 
length abandon a system of government, the deplorable 
effects of which were before his eyes : there was blood- 
shed} always bloodshed ; but freedom, prosperity, or coh- 
^ence,.none at all. That which Lafayette dreaded again, 
and to prevent which he would have sacrificed the days he 
bad yet to live, was that a government, culpable in so many 
respectSy might take advantage of its melancholy victory, 
to pass at once from a covert tyranny to an open and 
crvei oppression* 

Meanwhile the conflict was prolonged, the reports of the 
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musketry cdntinued, and the detpest gvief was depicted M 
liafayette's conntefnaiee. Betweefi serra sud eigliC o^«lodk 
ie?er%l patriots, and a coiisidetabk nttmber of depiitM; 
came aacceasively and pressed arouikd Uln, to ask Ian 
wkat oDuld or ought to be d^ne, to put an end to the cahi- 
mities which desolated the capital, and to those yet greater 
evils with which it was threatened. But the time was 
past when the patriotism of Lafayette could interpose 
effectually between the people aiMl the throne of July. 
For seyeral months past he had acquired the painful cer- 
tainty that that throne was no longer accessible to per- 
suasion. Besides, does it not belong to human frailty, t6 
dislike to hearken to the voice of those we have wtongtA^ 
and to arm ourselves against the best intentions of men 
who can sepvoach us with a breach of faith ? 

Therefore, when, a lew weeks before the transactions oC 
the days of June, some deputies entreated Lafayette to 
go himself to Louis-Philippe, to point out to him thle 
dangers into which the policy of his government was 
leading France and himself; he answered, that he was 
q.uite certain of the inutility of that attempt, and that it 
was better to try a collective measure, that is, the am^e 
rendu, of which he gave them an outline, and which his 
colleagues, assembled at M. Laffitte's, appointed him to 
draw up. 

In this state of things, it was agreed that the oppo- 
sition deputies, then at Paris, should repair in the eteii- 
ii^, to M. Laffitte's, in order to concert there the mesk- 
sures to be taken for putting a speedy end to the 
calamities which that day had brought on. The meeting 
was verbally appointed for nine o'clock ; but as' all r^ular 
ij^e^ns for convoking it were impossible, and as, besides, 
events had taken every one from his home, between twenty 
and i^in^ members only could be aasembled. They eoh- 
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90tdt wmong Qtbers, of MM. LMfitte^ Cabet, Laffty^tte, 
G^^rge Lafayette, Mauguin^ OdUon-Barrot,Berarfl,'Nicod, 
Lnhoiniere, Tribert, Claiisel, Manchal, Tardieu^ Girardtn, 
Gnitier de RwnigBy, Taillandier, Pourrat, de Brias, Audry 
de Puyraveau, Subervie, Comte, &c. 

The conversatioii ran for a long time upon the reports 
Uiat succeeded and contradicted each other with equal 
ia|n<Kty« Maay persons not belonging to the Chamber 
of Deputies, indiscreetly mingled with those gentlemen, 
and prevented all regular deliberation on their part, be- 
sides which, none of them appeared to have come with 
any fixed ideas upon the serious events which were pass* 
tng, and the issue of which appeared to be yet dependent 
on a number of chances. Opinions even were pretty well 
divided, as well on the portion of censure or praise which 
belonged to the conduct of the government in this melan* 
okoly catastn^e, as on the direction it would be proper 
to give to events, in case it were possible to become masters 
of that dtrectioB. Same bitterly deplored the reactionary 
obstinacy of the government, which had reduced liberty 
to the necessity of expressing itself by riots and insur- 
rections ; others could not find blame sufficient for the 
fiery beads whose culpable impinidence had compromised 
die cause of the revolution, by giving the law as an auxiliary 
to its enemies. But all, I must say, united in one com- 
mon feelii^ of indignation and disgust for that unlucky 
bonnet rouffe^ the srodden appearance of which had all 
at ODce paralysed so much devotion to the revolution, 
deadened so many prejudices against the ministry, created 
so much support for a contemptible system, and ivi one 
. word, had changed the whole fortune of that day, which 
would otherwise have been pregnant with so many happy 
results. All appeared likewise impressed with the par*- 
mount necessity of stopping first of all, and by ^very 



possible me%n9, the eCu^ioa of Fv^nch blopd, 
flowing in torrents. 

In a word, that imperfbqt .and dijQoitkted meeftbg, 
without any one detenninate feature, presented^ to those- 
who had witnessed the days of July, none of the mwks of 
resolution and energy (at least in some of the iadivir 
duals) which characterised the memorable assemUies of 
idaO. Perhaps, the feelings of the most justifiable, 
resentment werp chedced, astounded, and undecided, at 
the idea of a desperate conflict between the victors of that - 
period and the monarchy of the barricades. There ax^.r 
certainly, some things which are incredible, even whea. 
true. 

Sqch was the disposition of minds when Lafayette aitived • 
at M. Laffitte's. His presence brought the discusaouir or 
rather, the conversation, within a narrower circle; -an^ 
endeavour was made to enter upon the business for which . 
they were met. It has been since reported that a propo^r . 
sition for the forfeiture of tlie crowa was discussed* Theie 
is not th& least truth in this report; and the only circum— 
stance that could have given rise to this falsehood of thei^ 
spies placed there by the police, was the account given by- 
onp.of our most honoured citisens, that the insuigeiil» 
fought at several points to the cry of No mare Boupbons ! . 
Such cry, however, was certainly uttered. ^ 

The debate then turned upon the most prop^ means 
for stopping the effusion of blood, and inducing the victor- 
to make a moderate use of his victory, con8id^ring thatf h& 
had at least a great share in occasioning the conflict. Two- 
expedients were proposed : an address suid a depatation 
to the king. They were each canvassed. Lafayette agreed; .> 
to neither the one nor the other; first, because he wafi .:^ 
convinced, he said, by experience^ of th^r total* inutiUtyp, { 
and secondly^ because^ if everything was at an epd^aiii i 






waft'affinttcd) it would iH' become the nsctional oppositioa^ 
to take such a step after the event, especially when it was 
ceftain diat the dbetrinaire deputies had obstructed, for 
several houn past, all the avenues to the throne. Lafayette 
spoken dso wilh sorrow and with candour of the little suc- 
cess that had attended his efibrts, at the two greatest periods 
af his existence, to solve the problem of a citizen monarchy 
based on the sovereignty of the people. 

It appeared,' however, to be decided that the idea of an 
address should be adopted; and the terms in which it 
should 'be drawn up, became the subject of discussion. 
Some of the deputies required that it should express the 
iionror which the opposition had experienced at the appear- ^ 
smce of the h&nnet rou^e, the unmeasured indignation It felt 
against the revolters, its entire approbation of the forcible ' 
measures which had mkde the cause of order triumphant, 
^nd its hdpe that an inflexible severity would reach the 
juiHy. 

This proposition, put forth and expatiated upon vehe« 
nentfy by certain deputies, was opposed by MM. Laffitt^) ' ' 
IMauguin^ and Lafayette. The latter declared that he par^ 
took iii the highest degree of that horror with which the 
^onnetfeuge had inspired his colleagues; that at all times h^'^ 
lad given proofs of his antipathy for that emblem of th^ 
marchy of 1793, as well as for every idea^hich attach^4 
:o it ; and that he approved of t)ie most ample and 
explicit manifestation t>f the sentiments of his colleagues ' 
md my^lf upon that point; but he thought likewise 
Lhat the goverttment was chargeable with' wrongs of th^ 
^eightaest .nature, and for which it ought not to be pre- 
sented with a bill of indemnity ; that, on this occasion, 
(norethan on any other, the duty of tbe representatives of 
France was to remind the throne of July of the conditions 
df-4ts existence, the engagements it liad violated, th^ ' 
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IM^ 4SMileW lAM^ ^ f ofgMiHf «f a ^edg«d ikith 

'hiid>M>iiglit#R, Md ilie fteoearfty tter^ <wt8 «> i tUa ri toft 

fli« ^iift^rOiiiiijrMetik of llie ^atftgBt of th6 13(li of UfaitAi, 

wbi^h iv«t «Tefy day ^hkmlfig^ tke gtilfsli ii4riA alMKly 

<Mf«fttf4id ^biLl 1^ r6t6iliitloii <>r July «aagfat to uail^ 

* A# l» 4h* t^vklMiHsiit 16 l9e cftflc^ dmm H|lon tlieteftd# 

of the infurgents, Lafayette was of opinion tliat the gotvrt- 

mtat needed no «tiiii«ilHs on that pokit) and #itA 'k be- 

bmgieid to the iiit(M^oti of (he repreMtitativ^of ttfecdniitry, 

^011 4he cCMiitmt7, t» soMt the ^lemeuey of the prince^- 

•>iv«udfl tten kfd iiiray by feelibgn utrhich wite culpable Mly 

tAeift ciiM«d to «Ktfeifle^, n^'k who, in their day of tK- 

Uttiph^ had been fto mereifn! to their enemiev. IlerMo 

kid proti^ed f^ hieada^f the ministers of Ghatlai IX. 

f^pemt!^ jtiM r^sehtrikeMt of the pe6pK of the baffibMea, 

ffi%bt teiy welt hdld this kingtie^ to the monairehy ikia^h 

they had erected. Besides, L^&yetle had always thoaght; 

what Carnot wrote one day to Louis XVIIL, ^ that kk-df il 

•Irilb there txe no evifniftatS) but only the vtotOM'i&iid the 

Tsin^afehed ;'** and what M. tie Mi9irtigtt»e atftted iik' de- 

fifid^g the men 4io^'im|irtBd»ed at Rtilfn, "^nhtrt it » in 

polteto a»hi irelfglon, mftttyi^orft pfodoce^faniftid^ai^ «iid 

' lioiatieiim fai its turn ptochicei ttiaitytdoto." - ' ' 

WiHiout htiViAf come to any decision Upon the«u!3^t 

of the laddreid, th6 idea was retfumed of a deputathyn, 

whteh idHmld beinMf^cted to m^e yett)al iM^r^MMati^s 

Ub Loui^Pliilippe. Lafayette refke^ tomake one in that 

depatntion for two teasonnv which he ejcpl^ned without 

any tiieanilo^ution. The fitst wa6» the perfect? convietion 

he waa under,' fkmi the kist cdntersationhe bad with the 

Mngy that the optniiens of thttt prince on the liyMent >of 

• ■ - ■ • ' ' i' ' 
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gfyteniment weM to B^ttAi diot iper^ifisioti, «l'|H8M)Qiliflig 
from him, %oidd tuo Idiiger h«re Imy effiaet iojdli^iig the 
a4o|ilfad syitem ; Lafayette's second reason vas thftt*. as 
. hit presence must teminkd the king of either .^evicAalHin 
^ thie fbtgetfnlness of a solemn engagement) it h^v^d him 
to spajce His Majest j, and e?en hnmself, an iilterview>w|iich 
WMr recoUeetions would render es^tremely painfiil to 

All these proposals^ as I said, were more ajei interchange 
of ideas and talk than a regular deliberation. The meet-^ 
ing broke np at midnight, without coming to any decisioii, 
bnt H was settled to meet again the next day at ten 
oV^lockyat H. Laffitte'a. I shall make no remark on that 
ad|]oamment to the next day, at a time when every mo- 
ment was costing the life of a Frenchman. I have already 
said that the genius of 1830 had fled ; and that the greaOer 
pairt of the men whose courage had then surmounted so 
many dangers, appeared in 1832 to be the mere shadows 
of themselves. 

Meanwhile, what was passing elsewhefe, whilst a hand- 

juU of deputies were assembled at M. Laffitte's, or raUier 

. were going in and coming out of that worthy deputy's 

.intansion for no purpose whatever? The government^ as 

might have been expected, had its eyes fixed on that 

. |](ieQting, the importance of which was no doubt ^xag- 

.ger^te4 in its estimation by recent recollections. The 

.^^\i$and cries of Vive Lafayette i which rent the air 

; .dmnjogLamarque's funeral, had dissipated the illusions rof 

:,^;ju8(e milieu on the h$t popularity of that general. The 

•m»n of July had been brought home 'm triumph by >the 

.^pieople; it had been in citation to conduct him to the 

/ HidteMe^Ville, across new barricades;, in shorty he ^nras 

considered as presiding now at one of those meetings which, 

twenty months before, had sanctioned the resistance of the 
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fieopk^ anil tlnwk Ihe final blow atllM jpcqurrd ifutstf*^ 
Xba» w«B. mM» than sufficient to madden a power, whidt 
cMdidiered that its leal strength lay only in promolang^con-* 
v^bions. On the other hand, if the insurrectioa wa» suh^ 
diied» as it was not doubted it would be, what an exc^eaa 
WMuilaU for the doeirmaireSf would a plot be, of aparcby 
mi devastation, contrived by deputies, with Laiatstts- 
at the head of it, that man, as it would be said, whuMot 
lying aaotto was always liberfy and public order ! By.sueli 
a stroke, his old and troublesome popularity would at 
oaoe lose its currency, both in America and in Eu^QpCi. 
Awl, SQCordiiigly, it is affirmed, that in the midst of ^ 
these perplexities, the arresting of MM. Lafayette and 
(«ffitte was debated during the night between the 5th.aiid 
the 6dM>f June ; that itwas strongly urged by the same men 
who the next day got Paris to be placed in a state of siqge;. 
and that it was abandoned only upon the representations 
made by two generals, members of the council, with who$a 
opinions the king coincided. Still, as the part which soma 
of the deputies had taken in the events that had exoitai 
1^ resentment of the capital was not a circumstajiee to 
be neglected^ it was decided that at all events MM. Garv^ 
nierrPag^s, Cabet, and Laboissidre should be placed in 
confinement. 

Partial confiicts were contmued to a very late period: o# 
benight; but the .strength of the respecstive oombatanta 
was too gveatly dtsproportioned to render the issue doubl<*i 
ful< Thirty thousand regular troops of all descriptioiis, fipfcy 
thousand national guaids, and a formidable train <^ ac? 
tiUery, assembled under the command of a mandial. of 
France^ to subdue seven pr eight hundred young me» w^ 
scarcely fmy arms, had from daybreak left no longer asiy^ 
chance of success for the insurrection. . .^ 

Matters were at this point when, on the 6th, at ten in 



tbe nom&g-, tki^ aaffpiMi^o^ depnlaet ttpWdd- ^gfttQ to 
M. Laifilto']B.^ TWe were preMtEt, Li^dSfMt,''Oe^€ 
Li^yette^ Odiion-Barrot, Maagxfiny CericclkB, GartiMi'^ 
Pag^fty L9^M>kMi4Fe, Cs^^ Jolk6t> B4mid, &c; Tk« 
ikoation of things was no tongeir the Mtifte,' ^ thli trtutn^ 
of the goverDinient was eosiif^d. The discussion , hbwevcii^ 
was opened upon the same grounds, and di%^ for^ tto 
«me opinions as before. The sending of ah address find 
a cbputation was etill agitated ; and :mi the ene hmi^ it 
was insisted that a language ehouki be adc^pted whteh 
should conoesd from thetriumphant power noneof its Ikultf^; 
whilst on the other, it was |Nrayed that the measures pfc^- 
posed on the evening before, might be adhered to, fte& 
from all expressions of censure, and calling for the severity 
ofthe government against the anarchists who had disturbed 
thepublic peace. I know not the names ofthe|ia^iofit' de« 
paties, who, on this sorrowful oceasion, were the advocates 
of'salutary severities: I shall say only, that upon the.su^eet 
of :the two quesdon^ of the address and the deputation to 
titekmgy Lafayette repeated the arguments he kadused 
on the preceding evening, and that he retired^ as dad ai86 
sereral of his colleagues, before any determination had been 
oometo. However I the members who remained, decided 
on adopting the idea of a personal application to the king - 
dnd for that purpose appointed MM* Laffitte, Odibn-' 
Banot^ and Arago. Their instructions were« to hasten 
the termination of the disasters which afflioted Paris, 
add to mduee th^ government to use its victory with mode-* 
ration. Of that interview, which will form one of the most 
bbaractemtic traits of the history of that period, the most 
oontradictory versions have been given. Obliged, myself, 
to selatB only from memory^ I cannot venture to say that i- 
shall repeat that important eoaversation word for word ; but 
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Idb not IMtAto to ikiAgt myself to fhm utaiOBl for die 
tfttib of th^pctticulan I iln gbing^ f» fdwte, as^»ieli*a»^ 
fidelity with which I shall fender the spirit of the «enti- 
ments which I am about to recoitl. In one wofd, I am 
littte appftihensive thM what I shall aayi will foe contra^ 
dieted by tiie disclosttres which tine and the stress of po- 
UlKal eircamstaiioes will perhaps produce. 
'• I'daim iaiiiilgence likewise ibr some d^ails, which are 
iKoessary (br uhdeietaoditig perfectly the scene I am 
gotnf to describe* 

Penetrated themselves wkh the protbnndest eorrow^ die 
three deputies quitted the hoaiae of M. Laffitte, under tiie 
impression that the palace was filled with the grief that 
was Mt by every one, and which the calamities of Pans 
rendered so natural. H was indeed to the sound of 
cannon, aimed at TVench breasts, that they were procta^ 
ing to invoke the cleraesicy of the executive power, to 
enlighten its justice, and to appieAl to the force of aigur- 
mefitf in addrei^ing those who were so largely using the 
aigufiMMt of force. There i^eas something in these mdaai^ 
<Aioly associations, that gave reason tt> tatrticipate a deep- 
fth sorrow, a profound emotion, and a deportment^as 
grave as the calamities of their country. 

In that disposition of mind, MM. L^itte, Arago, and 
Odilon-Barrot, proceeded silently on thar way towardfl the 
fViileries. 

At the moment the calash containing the tltfee depwlies 
passed through the gates of the pakice, a cammon friend, 
who came from within it, saluted them, and said, *^ Make 
haste, Guizot is just gone away!" The king, tlien, was 
under the immediate impression of die dxHstrinawe' in- 
Huence, when the men of July <!ameto speak to him words 
of peace and liberty. lUs is an extenuating cireuasstance 
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nAndi iMtorjr wSk take ndo c<w9iAfnitioii>.'^iten'<it flail 
littvB to decide npott tbe tcti ci llie loyftltj of tHe bixri- 
eadfan r it is but^st'diat it liioild. 

. It warn fata o'ddck. Loms-PUii^ had jtuit retwniad 
fttMi^ding tiiroii^ aome of tbe atreeta of Pam* Noif, 
Eneasimaft aairer attnaiii uniaovad at aaeiap a king on 
boiaelnck mhaHiif^ .^eamake i>f g^ofwarder. l^enntioiial 
gamidr whidL liad teally immt aome priiQiiigi«ad Idka^me 
daad bodiat on tha ^Q&d, waa pxoad of its first tnuasplr; 
comiBerce and property, 'which had loak^ upon ^haai* 
adves aa ddrrcrad crar to aU the firanateft of jaoobinism, 
and still dreamed of nothing but scaffolds aad icamais 
tattfftst weia^i^ar^yed at aaaiag the ^ectre of 1793 ran- 
^iiohed, and anarchy in fett«rs» In <me word, entimsiaso) 
^vaa.oa the side of the salety of peoparty; humanity 
and liberty were wHeat Therefoia, the royal tmin^takiiig 
its ahnng to the expiring reports of the mnsketry, «nd 
affnating as the precnreor of t calm in the midst of; a 
atonn irht^ odgfat haire orvertttcned eyerytbingy was la- 
ceiiFed arith acclai&ations.. Now those acclamatioM, the 
ml cause of which waa not considered, mftist natardHy 
haYe|irDdn<rad a feeling of exultation and security^ little 
favourable to the snoeera of tbe mission of MM. Li^iitte, 
.Barmty'and Ai4Lg&. 

^ 'Busse hOBoarable ckizens were, howecver^ received wdtfi 
visible satisfoction by the crowd of aides*-de-cs«^ and 
efiie^ OB daty^ that filed the saloon of the palace, and 
Irho appesired more grieved at the blood of their brethten 
that was spilling, than vftin of an inglorious victory : this 
jnstiee it is gratifying to render them. 
* The three. deputies wnw introduced iramediaitely into 
"the bedchamber of Louis XVIIL, converted, by the tporih 
maa of Jaiy, into the study of Louis-Philippe. The 



latfer presetitly repaired to it through a door which Com- ' 
mtmicated with the queen's apartments. 

The denieanotxr and eOtintenante of the king were 
calm, his address easy, indicating not the slightest alarm^ 
and expressing none of those anxieties of mind which 
circmnstances might have justified. His Majesty received 
the three patriots politely ; he told them that he was very 
jg^lad to see them, that the opposition could have chosen 
no tn^diators more agreeable to him; and^ after inviting 
them to be seated, and placing himself before his writing- 
table, be signified his readiness to listen to them. 

"What passed then ? 

If my informations are correct, the following is what 
took place at that memorable interview. I shall relate 
facts withottt any comment, and such as they were related 
to me from memory by others. 

M. Odilon-Barrot spoke first ; and, in a grave address, 
full of circumspection and respect, that worthy orator 
represented to the king that the deputies of the national 
opposition, like all good citizens, deplored the public dis-* 
orders and calamities which the preceding day had given ^ 
birth to ; that none of them could find terms adequate to 
express their reprobation and indignation at the excesses 
and culpable manifestations of the men who had disre-*^ 
girded the laws, and made armed resistance to the const!-' ' 
tuted authorities ; but that it was likewise their duty not 
to disguise to the head of the state, that the retrograde 
polity of his cabinet, the neglect of the engagements of "^ 
July, the disappointment of the hopes of " the Revolu- ' ' 
tion, the forgetfulness of the national honour, in shoi:t, V 
the whole system of the cabinet of the 13th of March^'*' 
had produced the exasperation and accumulated the en-r 
mitaes which, animating the citizens against each otherj *, 
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wece drenching tke streets, of. Pans with bloody wA intixH, 
ducing the most frightful of isaUmtties, ciTil-waXi the btaad^ 
of which, quenched at o|^e. point, might be xekiodled.at 
so many others. . 

Laying down as facts these mutual wrongs of the govern- 
ment and its adversaries; arguingalso on the public opinion, 
the concarrence of wbi<Ji| on the present occasion, ought 
not to be interpreted as an approval of the system that 
was followed, but merely as a very natural, resistance tq 
the outbreakings of an anarchy yet more dangerous than 
the errors of that system ; M, Odilon-Barrot ended with 
entreating the king to stop the effusion of blood whieh 
was yet flowing, and to silence the cannon, the roar of which 
was then resounding even in his royal residence; to be 
merciful to the vanquished, and to prevent fresh disturb- 
ances, by a prompt and cordial return to the principles 
upon which the revolution had established his dynasty. 

The king answered that, being audaciously attacked by 
his eneipies, he was justiBed in defending himself ; that it 
was high time to curb revolt, and that he had employed 
cannon only to put it down the quicker ; that he had)^ . 
however, rejected the proposal which had been made him 
of placing the city of Paris in a state of siege ; that as to 
the pretended engagements at the H6tel-de-Ville, and 
those republican institutions about which the Opposition 
made so much noise, he did not know what all that meant ; 
that ibe had more than fulfilled the promises he had made^ 
and had given France as m^ny and more republican insti- 
tutions than he had promised her ; .that the programme of 
the Hl6^1-de-Ville had never existed except in the brain 
of M. Lafayette, whose incessant demands on that head 
were evidently the effect of some mistake ; that as to the 
system called that of the 13th of March, it was wrong 
to ascribe the credit of it to M. Perier, for that system was 
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tke king's, it wts tbe efieet of fan own convictioDi, lite 
leaalt of bis own leflectioiis, and tbe expression of kis 
notions of policy and government ; tliat he, Loois-Phflippe* 
had consented to take the crown only on the conditions 
indicated by the devdoproent of that system, the most 
confonnable to the wishes and the wants of France, and 
from which he wonld not deviate, were he even brayed in 
a wiortar.* ** And now, gentlemen," added the king, 
'^ the point is, not to utter vague accusations, but to state 
precisely the complaints you have to make against llie 
P^rier'System, of which poor P^rier was assuredly quite 
innocent. With what have you to charge that system ? Let 
us hear." 

M. Arago replied by a rapid and animated statetnent 
of the divisions which were tearing France to pieces, and 
which the policy of the government nourished with an 
almost scrupulous care; he spoke of his own family 
divided by political opinions ; he cited his brother aiidm 
nephew who were perhaps, at that very moment, rc^dy 
to take each other's life in conflicting ranks ; and in order 
to characterize the situation of things by an example, he 
adverted to the times of the League, when D*Ailly, under 
Henry iV., sUraghtered his own son in the streets of 
Paris. M. Arago then spoke of all the public employ* 
ments being given to the partisans of the fallen regime, 
of the scandalous indulgence which screened the Carlist 
machinations, while the tliscarded men and press of iJuly 
waie persecvted with a bittcniess unexampled in: ^ 
judicial atmals of the Restoration. He spoke ateo of fhfe 
great astonishment and displeasure which the impiuoity 
apparently enjoyed by the Ihichess of Berry, was exdfkig 
likroiighout France, and the unfavourable interpretations 
to which ^at impunity was liable. 

* These are tlw Izteral «xpr8iaions of die kini^. 
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At these words, Louii-Philif^ exclaimed tiiat hig 
§(^etttvaeai had no enemies but the Carlists and republi- 
eaas ; that the pfejudices that had been ju9t mentioned to 
him^ weve oi^ the result of their contrivances ; that hlf 
wast accused of avafice, he, who had never had any value 
lor money ; that his best intentions were misrepresented, 
to such a degree that, for a long time past, he could 
read neither the Tribune nor the National; that bis 
father, who was ike best citizen of France, had been 
calumniated like himself, and urged to give the Revolu^ 
lion a wamgmMfjf pledge which he ought to have refused 
it \* that the exactions of the two revolutions were alike 
unleaable; lliat he, Louis-Philippe, was not obstinate, 
and that he had proved it when, after long resisting, 
he had committed the error of giving way to popular 
tumult, by effacing, from the pediments ct his palace, 
and from the, armorial bearings of his house, ^tjteur- 
de^lis whkfh had, in all times, been borne by his famfly. 

As for the representations relative to the Duchess of 
Berry, Louis-Philippe declared that, if that princess were 
aurested, justice should take its course ; but that, hap- 
|ien what might, Us reign should witness no sanguinary 
drama. At that instant, the report of the cannon of Saint- 
Merry shoQ^ the windows of the palace. 

Th^ discussion being now turned by M. Arago upon 
foreigpi affairs, and that deputy deploring the state of 

* TMs reprobetion of the most impartant act of the poUtieal life «f 
ih» Ihike of Oxleans, reaiinds me of s etrcumstance which I mrMlf 
wknessed at die Hdtelnie-Ville. Some young men congratulatiog tbein* 
selves in the presenee of the cituen monarch, on haTing at length 
t^Bsa a pattiotic prince fer their kinr ; '* Yes, my friends,** exclaimed 
Louis-Philippe, shaking them bj me hand, " j«s, patriotic like my 
ftdfeerr* I recollect likewise that those expressions made Ijifiiyetts 
knit his brows, that he thought they required explanation/ and diat 
tbsjr worn one of the principal causes of uie interview whion he had, 
immediately ^i^flr, with the Lientanant^eneral, and ia which the bases 
of the prograsmxie of the H6tel-de-VtIle wera proposed and accepted. 
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abasement and submission into wbicH France bad sunk 
in tbe eyes of Europe, tbe king applauded binoLself, ■ oa 
tbe contrary, for bis external policy. '' Tbat policy/' s^id 
he, '' bas prevented tbe foreign powers from doing ^hat 
they firmly intended to do. For more tban six xnontbBi 
I have held them in my bands. Tbe Kmg of HoUan4 
is about to yield. I give France a new ally in Kpig 
Leopold, whom I am going to make my son-in-law^ iii 
spite of many jealousies. In short, if it must be said^ the 
powers are in such opposition, that my throne would, at 
this moment, be tbe most difficult to shake ; not onejof 
them is made of the stuff of a Duke of Orleans." 

** But, Sire, tbe affair of Ancoua. That the tri" 
coloured flag should be taken down, by tbe orders of Romej, 
from tbe towers of a citadel occupied by our soldiers L 
That the ambassador of the king of July should be at 
the feet of tbe Pope!" 

" Speak lower, sir," said the king, sharply, " y^u 
may be overheard. Yes, something certainly may be , 
said upon tbe affair of Ancona ; but it was necessary 
to succeed; that was tbe essential point« and we bave^ 
succeeded. And then, a little complaisance towards an. 
old and obstinate priest signifies nothiQg. $esides^ wbal^ 
ever means were employed by my, ambassadp^,,.he. ba^^ 
completely justified himself in bis correspondence.^ Let^ 
us proceed." : ., 

Tbe discussion being brought back to the who^ system., 
of tbe 13th of March, the king, who a&cted to iiiva]|^^ 
very little account of M. Pejrier, asserted that the com-; .. 
plaints of the Opposition were the more groundless^ as-« 
that system was in reality only the continuation of that ot.. 
the 3d of November. ** I appeal," said be, " to M. Lafi&U^ . 
Is it not tbe same system that you followed?" The Wfr , 
7)resident of tbe council preserved at first a negative silenpe, « 
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Bat Louis-Philippe having afterwardi ^aio asserted that 
th« tvo systems wete the same, M. Xaffitte explicitly 
protested against an asNtnilation, so much the more in- 
correct, asit was notorious that a total difference of opinion 
between the king and himself, as well upon domestic 
affUrs as upon the direction of our foreign policy, had 
occasioned his retirement from the council. 

Ib summing np, Louis -Philippe said to MM. Odilon- 
6arn>t, Laffitte, and Arago, that it being his duty to 
listen to the representatives of France, and to consult 
the wants and the wishes of the country, he should always 
receive them with pleasure ; that whenever they made him 
any well-founded representations, he would attend to 
them ; hut that, to speak candidly, he had found nothing 
at aHm their statement of grievances; and that the system 
pursued by his government, being the result of his own- 
convictions, he was sorry that he must declare to them 
that he would change no part of it. 

On rising, M. LafEtte told the king that he retired 
filled with the greatest grief; that he supplicated him to 
cbmpare the enthusiasm his presence excited formerly, 
vHth the effect which it now produced ; that that change 
attested that something was deeply wrong ; and that he 
implored His Majesty to ask himself whether a king of 
Fratice, who needs fifty thousand men to guard him, is . 
Tftdty a king o/ France. 

Such, tn subttance, was that conversation, which will 
leave deep traces not soon to be effaced. Will historyi 
wWch already sits in judgment upon it, find in it only 
an isolated ihct, an aberration occasioned 1>y tli? circum- 
■tanctaof Ae moment wid by the exiilution of triumph, 
or consider it as the result of a premeditated plan ? , 
I *in pass no judgment of a publicist upon it, but I will 
wind up this chapter with a few words upon those two 
■ttppositions. 
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July. They alone have a tear of remembrance and sym- 
pathy for those acts of herobm and sublime self-devotion 
which struck the world with astonishment and admiration. 

What ! ere two years have well elapsed since they fell 
by the bullets of the Swiss, ere twelve months have passed 
away since you were suspending their names under the 
vault of the Pantheon, you have no longer a recollection, 
a tear, or a dirge, to bestow upon them! All around 
them is cold and bare ! And the word revolution — ^the 
great revolution of 1830 — is not once to be found in yonr 
programmes ! And the vic^ry of the people over a mo- 
narchy of fourteen centuries, you regard as null and void ! 
Oh modesty ! Oh honesty ! Oh human respect ! Yes, 
I repeat it, such wretched littleness cannot have long to 
live. Such impiety carries with it a whole destiny of re- 
probation. I call to witness the murmurs of the tomb I 

But, leaving these melancholy reflections, let us reca- 
pitulate the errors which the government has ccmimitted, 
the results which they have produced, and the means of 
salvation which yet remain to it, if, indeed, there be any 
human power that now can save it. 

Is it for want of knowing how to combine its resources 
and compound its different elements, that the new mo- 
narchy has allowed the revolution of July to perish ? No ; 
the mischief has not sprung from error. It is because it 
has knowingly risen against the principle of our regenera- 
tion, that, out of the elements most pregnant with liberty, 
with glory, with prosperity, it has only been able to create 
incompatibilities; it is because it has disregarded all the his- 
torical and present conditions of its existence, and repudiated 
every analogy of position ; it is because it has been unwilling 
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tchowe its beim^ to tha source from v^hich It has received it; 
it is beeause it has cast aside the popular garment of July, 
to clothe itself in the tinsel of legitimacy : it is because it has 
sought to engraft itself upon the old stock, and to disclaim 
all identity with the people ; it is, in fine, because it has allied 
itself with that aristocracy of bankers, collegians, prefects, 
advocates, and pretended philanthropists, who, for six- 
teen years, have been striving to found a race of nobles : 
that the citizen monarchy has deprived France of all 
ioiprpvement at home, of all dignity abroad. 

Properly speaking, however, the present question is not 
80 much a question of liberty as of equality ; not so much 
a struggle between the democracy and the head of the 
state, as between the democracy and a vain coterie, 
^ich has nothing in it of the old patrician body, 
but its evils and its pretensions. All the errors of the 
monarchy of July, its dangers and our own, proceed from 
its alliance with the doctrinaires. To that alliance it has 
sacrificed its right, its legitimacy, that true legitimacy 
which it held from the French. 

It is the doctrinaires that have desired, between the 
revt)lution and the king which it set up, only transactions 
full of incoherence and impracticability ; who have stig- 
matised investigation as rebellious, reasoning as visionary, 
liberty as heretical; who have detached the monarchy 
from France, to place it at the head of a faction, and 
identify it with a cause which is not its own. It is they 
who, unhappy ha our happiness, repining in our prosperity, 
humiliated in our glory, have chained us to those treaties 
the existence of which is our shame. 

But, it will be said, what interest, then, can that petty 

VOL. II. P 
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auistocracy have in arresting the development of the prhi'-^^ 
ciples of the Revolution ? Follow them through aH their 
viciBsitudes of success and defeat, of joy and sorrow : see 
them changing their fortunes with the Empire^ the Restora- 
tion » the Revolution ; stretching out their hands for the 
gold and die ribbons of. Bonaparte, or battening on the 
bounty of legitimacy : hear them talking of liberty while 
foi^ng slavery ; of glory, while lauding foreign occupa- 
tion ; of their country, while conspiring for its va^alage : 
and you will discover the motive which actuates th^in. 

Their ols^ect reduces itself to reconstructitig, by mesins 
of speeches worthy of the Sorbonne, by mini^eriali^, 
and l)y stockjobbing, that which the night of the 4th o^ 
Atigust, 1789, had abolished ; that which the Conyention 
had scattere^d to the winds ; that which the Empire in ail 
its might could not re-erect; nay, more, that which 
Louis XL, Richelieu, Louis XIV., and Louis XV., had 
themselves depreciated — a privileged nobility. 

But how were exclusive privileges to be revived in the 
midst of electoral commotion, and of the movement of a 
revolution labouring for the perfection of liberty ? How were 
the wounds of aristocracy to be healed, how was it to be 
restored to its former state, amidst a war which would 
n^ecessitate an appeal to the whole national strength, 
to every generous passion ? Torpor at home, and peace 
abroad, are therefore the necessary conditions of the 
triumph of the doctrinaire interest. Therefore, also, the 
monarchy of July could maintain itself only by spuming 
at internal liberty and external independence. 

Such is the circle in which, for two years, French 
policy has been revolving. The error of the new monarchy 



consists m ils beHeying that system and tbat party to con*^ 
stitute its strength. It does not bear in mind, that those 
viery doctrinaiFes did not put theMiselves n Opposition to 
the Restoration^ nntil it repulsed their aristocratic self-s»fii^ 
ctency and vulgar vanity. One single recollection, how- 
ever, should suffice to dispel that blindness; namely, tlial; 
the elected royalty was instituted by reascm, or on pre- 
swuption, of its popular utility, fiut what utility can there 
be, in adraiUing among^ our institiMiions, a pftlriciate of 
lawyers, bankers, and declakners? What service could 
tMsr fictitious nobility render France ? Of wliat materials^ 
too, would it compose its aristocracy? Wher« are its 
elements, its traditional distinction, its domains ? 

**They who ruined the government of Charles X.," M, 
de Polignac used to say in his imprisonment, ^* were the 
doctrinaines ; they who ruined us ministers, were the^i^- 
irinaires ; they who have just gained a shameful victory 
over the good, the sincere, the generous Lafayette, are the 
4ocfrinmrtes ; the enemies of the present government, the 
enemies of your liberty, are the doctrvnu^Tee. Put not 
your trust in the doctrinaires.*' 

And how did the doctrinaires ruin legitimacy ? Just as 
they have ruined, or nearly so, the popular monarchy-^ — 
by seeking to arrive at power by means of doctrinesy inde- 
pendently of circumstances or affinity with the present 
period. Thus it was that, to bring the Restoration into • 
their own views, they brought into discussion, by turns, 
the principle of divine right, the constituent power, and 
the monarchical principle of the Bourbons. Then, as now, 
they cut off the executive power from its origin ; and cast 
uncertainty upon its prospects; that they might after* 

p2 
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wards offer themselves to it as a resource, and guide it 
after their own manner. 

What they did against Charles X. they are doing 
against Louis-Philippe. ^ Events hare changed the face 
of everything. The monarchy, . on popular conditions, 
alone survived the destruction of the Restoration system ; 
nought remained of the heritage of legitimacy ; the vic- 
tory of the people had created a fresh right, a fresh 
strength, for the royalty ; it was the defeat of an old prin- 
ciple, and the accession of a new one. But what saw the 
doctrinaires in this^vast renovation ? Nothing but a throne 
vacant and seven portfolios to be disposed of. The ques« 
tion was a simple one; they made it complex : it lay 
only between the monarchical principle and the sovereignty 
of the people ; they set to work to mix up with it consi- 
derations of aristocracy, democracy, supremacy, tradi- 
tions, and territorial ascendancy. Nor know I to what 
doctrines, reproduced, or made for the occasion, they 
appeal, in order to supplant our new social state by a 
system of privilege, as they undermined the Restoration 
by a semblance of liberal opinions. 

The most fatal error that Louis-Philippe has committed, 
has been in believing the doctrinaires, when they sought 
to persuade him that his situation was precisely that of 
William III. of England, and that the revolution of 1 83 
resembled in every point the revolution of 1688. 

In the first place, the business of William III. was to 
found an aristocratical monarchy; because thearistocratical 
principle had placed the crown upon his head, and that 
element superabounded in the whole system. But who 
placed the crown upon the head of Louis-Philippe ? The 
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democracy. What are the conditions of our present poli- 
tical state ? The interests of the democracy. Where, in 
France, is the aristocratical element now to be found ? 
Nowhere. So that the Prince of Orange remained faithful 
to the national wish, and the principle of his political 
existence. But as for Louis-Philippe, king by the grace 
of the paving-stones, endeavouring, in 1832, to recon- 
struct, out of musty remains, an aristocratical monarchy 
in imitation of the English, what is he doing but separating 
himself from the cause which has produced him, and 
arming himself against the source of his own being ? It 
is as if William III. should have sought to implant in 
England the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV. 

Besides, to assimilate the royalty of William III., co/i- 
rented to by the nation, to the popular royalty of the 
Duke of Orleans, is to pass upon the latter the severest 
censure, amounting even to condemnation. In fact, the 
policy of William, which was altogether English and pro- 
testant, consisted in pursuing the national wish, of which,^ 
he was ever the devoted, ardent, and necessary defender ; 
in gaining over auxiliaries to that principle by his negoti- 
ations ; in maintaining it by his alliances ; in fighting for 
it on twenty fields of battle. Let it not be forgotten, that 
liberty was at that time synonymous with protestantism, 
and tyranny with Catholicism*. And who armed all the 
protestant states against catholic France, the natural 
enemy of the principle of the Revolution of 1688 ? Who 
led forth England at the head of that liberty-propagating 
league ? Who strove, with full revolutionary activity, with 
all the national resources, to prevent the restoration of the 
Stuarts, that is to say, the re-establishment of the princi- 
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fie of divine righi ? Who threw down the gauntlet to. the 
enemies ef England, instead of awaiting them in cowardly 
inactivity ? What prince was it who^ placing little confi- 
dence in the declaration of the parUameni of the Stusuts, 
and wishing to hold his crown from the hands of the 
nation, waa not afraid to make an appeal to the most 
democratic House of Commons ? William IIL had under- 
stood his position, and well knew the part he had to play. 
But how has the monarchy granted by tha people of 
1830, the monarchy by right of that concession^ managed 
its democratical principle, and disposed of the national 
interests which had consented to make h their personifi- 
cation ? 

Let ms enumerate. 

After the exchuum of the perjured dynasty, and the 
triumph of the principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
the duties of the new royalty were extremely »mple ; they 
flowed naturally fcom its situation. 

At home, they conasted, first of all, m submitting the 
new kmgship to the nadonal sanction, instead of remaining 
kmg by the grace of the iwQ hundred ,€md\twen4y-<me. 
This k was easy to do, if not by convoking the Pfim»ry 
Assemblies, at least by immediately calling a new Cham- 
ber. They conasted in feconstituting the peerage ace(»rd- 
ing to the elective principle^ by virtue of which the new 
•dynaaty itself exijrffed; in calling, by the exercise of the 
initiative {mvilege, for the comfdete renewal of a magis- 
tracy which could not protect, not contrary alone, but 
conflicting interests ; in giving to France municipal and 
departmental institutions pervaded by that principle of 
election which had created^ as by magic, a monarchy, an 
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mxmjy aad a million of citizen aoldienr, that principle 
whose vitality had shown itself eren under the Empire, 
and which had imposed itself upon the Restoration as an 
irresistible necessity ; in organizing the national guard once 
more upon the same principle, as the strong and steady safe^ 
;guard of order and of liberty; in realizing the liberty of the 
press, and individual liberty, civil and religious ; in abo- 
lishing monopolies destructive of common right ; in har- 
monizing the oi^anization of the army with the principle of 
equality which governs our general system ; in giving that 
army the moveable national guard for its reserve ; in lights 
ening the public burdens, at least by assessing the taxes 
more equitably and less vexatiously ; in purifying our 
codes from laws of exclusion; in removing the shackles 
on public instruction, and diffusing it among the people 
at iaige; in rejecting the parade and corruption of the old 
monarchies, as unworthy of the youth and nationality of 
the throne of July ; and in rallying all opinions around 
the throne, and making it glide in full sail down th0 stream 
of the Revolution. 

Iliese things it was for the monarchy to do, in order to 
personify in itself the principle of its origin. Let us now 
see what it has actually done. I state nothing but facts. 

It has disdained the national sanction, and retained for 
ten months a Chamber fallen into dissolution with the 
subverted order of things. It has made of the peerage a 
complicated machine, an institution grafted upon another 
institution, a compound of hinderance and perplexity : the 
same judges who sent the enemies of Charles X. to the 
scaffold, now send the Carlists and the republicans to the 
galleys. The elective principle has been everywhere stifled. 
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corrupted, evaded. We have municipal councils in whon 
the continuance of the central authority still implies the 
most degrading tutelage ; mayors who are mere creatures 
of that authority; and. national guards of whom it appoints 
the superior commanders. The fourth article of the old 
charter, concerning the Catholic religion, is abolished; 
you may worship Grod after your own heart, and accord- 
ing to your own conscience: but if you happen to be a 
Saint-Simonian, woe betide you ! you will be hunted » 
much as weire of old the schismatics of La Rochelle or of 
the Cevennes. The abodes of citizens are violated, ran- 
sacked ; family papers, domestic privacy, the reputation 
of Frenchmen, placed at the mercy of the police: we 
have the state of siege; military commissions; and the 
funeral knell announcing condemnations to death, re- 
sounding through the streets of Paris; the prisons choked 
with victims ; the galleys crowded with men sentenced for 
political offences; secret informations peopling the dun- 
geons, and disgusting even the judicial officers. Such are 
the indubitable signs of the respect entertained by the 
government for the liberty of the press, of religion, and 
every other liberty. Compare all these transactions with 
those of the most deplorable periods of the last fifty years; 
and you will find that, if the acts are not identical, the 
principles, at least, are the same ; and it is by its prin- 
ciples, much more than its acts, that a political system 
is to be judged. The custom-house system remains un- 
touched ; the commercial prohibitions are the same; the 
monopolies most odious to the nation are preserved; 
public instruction is still fettered ; military promotion is 
hardly less than before at the arbitrary discretion of the 
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minister'; the people are weighed down by the burden of 
taxes the most unequally imposed ; the civil list consumes 
the labour of two thousand communes, the subsistence of 
an army ; and the court, yielding its confidence to the 
deadliest enemies of the revolution of July, is veering 
round to the system of the Restoration. 

Abroad, the policy of the revolutionary monarchy should 
have consisted, saving the difference of means, saving also 
private affections, in understanding that, war against its 
principle being inevitable, and sure to be declared against 
it sooner or later, it ought to cultivate the sympathy of the 
neighbouring nations, which would ensure its internal 
peace, and remove the dangers of war to the distance of 
a hundred leagues from our frontiers. I shall not repeat 
how the system of the ministry of the 13th of March has 
contrived to turn those immense resources to account. ' I 
need not advert to causes : behold the flagrant, palpable 
results of the operation of that system at home and 
abroad. 

At home, before that inauspicious day, the 13th of 
March, hope was reviving under the auspices of an admi- 
nistration composed in part of timid but upright men: 
that hope has been extinguished. We had found some 
repose; but we have been reawakened by volleys of mus- 
ketry. We were asking for internal peace ; blood was 
flowing in no part of France : and we have been replunged 
into civil war. Our liberties were strengthening with their 
growth : our liberties, our quiet, our property, are again put 
to hazard. Despair and disaffection are in every heart. Our 
soil seems to bear two Frances, irreconcilable to each other; 
the one holding directly from the Restoration, from the 
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men of Coblentz and of Ghent ; the other personifying 
1789, 1830, the Consulate, and even the E^npire. Which 
of the two shall have the victory ? 

Abroad ; the cabinet ai the 13th pf March, in compen- 
sation for the abandonment of Belginm, Italy, and Poland' 
the refusal of a crown for a French prince, the infmction 
of the principle of non-intervention, and the sacrifice of 
our natural allies, of the glory of our armies, of the secu- 
rity of our frontiers, has obtained a crown for England* 
the preservation of Italy for Austria^ and a kingdom for 
Russia. 

And why so many losses and humiliations ? To avoid 
popular states, popular governments, popular movements* 
Would not one suppose, then, that murder, pillage, and 
conflagration marched constantly in their train ? One word 
upon this theme, forced upon us by the papular monarchy. 
Let us judge of the two principles by their application to 
the present period. Spain, Portugal, Naples, Piedmont, 
Brazil, Poland, have been within these ten years, the scenes 
of great popular revolutions; and what revenge, what 
devastation, have been exercised by the patriots of those 
different countries ? Were they patriots, who erected the 
gibbet of Riego, confiscated the property of citizens, 
crowded the forts of Africa, and the dungeons of Lisbon, 
Madrid, Milan, Turin, and Venice ? Were they patriots 
who murdered Ney, Lab^doyere, Berton, Caron; Bories,aQd 
so many other victims of monarchical mildness ? Were they 
patriots who ordered the bomb^ment of the city of Ant- 
werp when under the protection of an armistice ? Are they 
patriots who are dragging a whole people into the sterile 
wilds of Siberi^L ? Or are they patriots who have drenched 
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with blood the bridge of Areola^ and concealed their vic- 
tims in the waters of the Seine ? And in Italy, what popu- 
lar vengeance has been exercised by the levolutioni^ at 
Modena and Romagna ? Reckon up, for the last ten yeaars, 
the Tictims of the despots and those of the patriots ; and 
say on which side lies the barbarity, on which tlie huma- 
nity. Pray, do not appeal to the recollections of the pa«t ! 

But what, then, are the reasons which the government 
alleys for thus persisting in such deplorable error? It 
alleges ks parliamentary majority, aad a few addresses : 
they alone constitute France in the eyes of the cabinet of 
the I3th of March. 

The government of majorities^ when flowing from %, good 
electoral system, is assuredly Uie most rational of political 
combiifiations. But tljue government of majorities vitiated in 
its basis, suxth, in short, ^s France has been suffmog under 
for sevente^Ei years, is the most dangerous i&atmment that 
a nation can put into the hands of tyraony* Who was it 
that received the granted Charter? Who modified that 
Charter in 1815, and in 1817 ? Who was it that, in the 
years from 1814 to 1832, increased the budget from seven 
hundred millions ot francs to twelve hundred millions? 
Who added a hundred millions to it even after the loan of 
1817 ? Who voted the indemnity of a thousand millions, 
the Spanish war, the double vote, the septennial bill, the 
law against sacrilege, the law of primogeniture ? Was it 
not the majority — that majority so many elements of which 
are still in the Chamber? It was majorities, too, that 
sanctioned all the crimes that blacken the history of the 
Stuarts. And has France granted a lease of her liberties 
U> sudi a power ? And do her prosp^ts, her future destiny. 
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depend on the result of a division ? Give her, then, an 
electoral system in which the wants, the wishes, the interests 
of thirty-two millions of men, may not be represented by 
two hundred thousand electors and two thousand persons 
eligible : and then argue upon your majority ; you may 
do so with reason. 

As for the sanction derived from addresses ; I recollect 
that no sooner was the repeal of the test act, and the act 
of uniformity, sanctioned by James II/s majority, than 
that prince received from the Catholics, from the corpo- 
rations, the university of Oxford, the legal societies, &c., 
addresses in which absolute power, royal prerogative, di- 
vine right, the king*s prudence, and his love of religious 
liberty, were extolled to the skies. James likewise re- 
ceived addresses of congratulation when Jefferies and 
Kirk were sending the partisans of Monmouth by hun- 
dreds to the scaffold. Now, what became of James II. ? 
But to resume. 

The monarchy of July, deprived by the system adopted 
on the 13th of March, by its acts and its speeches, of all 
its utility, the only bond of the compact, its noblest pre- 
rogative, its only right, has no longer any solid foundation. 
All that this system should gain in length of existence, 
France would lose in liberty, in strength, in prosperity, 
and in honour. 

Around this system revolve, at lesser or greater dis- 
tance, heroes of Ghent, of Grenoble, of Nimes, and of 
Lyons. This may be a title to the esteem of the juste 
milieu : but the France of July can no more place himself 
under the dictatorship of the champions of legitimacy, than 
under that of the men who sent round the prevotal guillo- 
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title through the fields of Alsace, of the Rhone, and of 
Dauphiny. She is forgetful of those glories, regardless of 
such services. 

The system of the 13th of March has dismantled France ; 
and France is determined not to be invaded. It has 
created her only enemies ; and she must have allies. 

The system of the 13th of March has destroyed the 
work of July, and re-erected the shadow of a legitimacy 
which fell thirty-nine years ago with the head of Louis XVI. ; 
but France is resolved not to be dispossessed of a sove- 
reignty dearly purchased. 

In compensation for her disregarded rights, the system 
of the 1 3th of March offers to France a ruinous inactivity, 
a shameful peace, the projecting of canals, the laying out 
of roads, the erecting of monuments. But France must 
have liberty, honour, an honest ministry, and all the con- 
sequences of the ^ revolution of July — monarchical or 
popular, she is resolved to have them. 

The system of the 1 3th of March has extinguished 
commerce and manufactures, which can only flourish either 
in a state of peace with securities for its duration, or in a 
state of war with probabilities of victory. Now, we have 
neither war not peace : and yet France cannot exist with- 
out commerce and manufactures. 

The system of the 13th of March has blotted the arts, 
extinguished the sciences, scared away poetry, destroyed 
the charm of life : its cupidity has dried up all the sources 
of the beautiful as well as the good. France did not fight 
at the barricades to conquer herself a cloister. 

The liberty of the press is consecrated by a law of 1830 ; 
but the dungeons are opened for it by means of the law» 
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of the Republic and tfae Empire. Now, France has read 
in Montesquieu, that one of the principal acts of tyranny 
committed by Tiberius, was the abuse which he made of 
the old laws that had sprung from the civil dissensions of 
Rome. But France rejects this singular imitation. 

The patriots who exposed themselves to the bullets o^ 
the Swiss, are the objects of your railleries. They find 
themselves under the necessity of hiding their scars, and 
keeping the badge of their glory out of sight, in order to 
escape your sergeants, or the bludgeons of your brigaded 
labourers. France is weary of this inviolability of their 
executioners : this reign of terror must likewise have its 
9th of Thermidor. 

Then, either France, or the system of the 13th of March, 
must perish. 

France will not perish ; because she has for her pro* 
tection the aggregate interests of a great people; while 
her enemies have, to overcome her, nothing but their weak* 
ness and their pride ; and because^ even could they gain 
over all the deputies, all the electors, the juste milieu of 
every denomination, there would still remain to her the 
consciousness of her right, the spirit of liberty, and hatred 
of her foes. And how many fires would be smouldering 
beneath those ashes I All the liberty that is yet venting 
in our institutions, is to be found in our spirit and our 
manners. 

France, In short, will have no more oUhe juste milieu : 
because she knows no just medium between the old 
dynasty and the new, between the hereditary peerage and 
the non-hereditary, between the refusing and the accepting 
of Belgium, between war and peace, between the liberty 
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of the press and the censorship, between free trade and 
monopoly, between religious liberty and the persecution of 
Saint-^monism, betw^eil national independence and the 
chains of the Holy Alliance, between the enmity and the 
friendship of free nations, between glory and shame, between 
honour and infamy. France thinks, in short, that the^'us^e 
milieu is nothing at all when applied to questions of actual 
policy. The juste milieu which France had embraced, was 
a popular throne, surrounded with republican institutions. 
That has been refused her. 

The doctrinaire system, the juste milieu, is therefore 
doomed to perish. But must it necessarily drag down in its 
fall everything that leans upon its unpopularity ? I think 
not, because I am willing to go to the extreme limits of 
possibility. The very nature of representative government 
opens a wide road of salvation to the monarchy of the 
barricades. Let that monarchy plead the liability to err, 
which is inseparable from human frailty ; let it acknow- 
ledge to France that it has been the dupe of false and 
interested views ; that it has received bad advice ; that it 
has committed faults ; that tlie end of every usurped 
influence that paralyses the Revolution is arrived ; that it 
feels the necessity of changing its system, and marching 
in accord ance^with the events, if not with the men, of July. 

France is worthy to hear this language, and to requite it 
by oblivion of the past and confidence for the future. 

But if the monarchy will not recant any of the errors 
into which it has been led ; should it be intended to con- 
demn France to bow down to the dust in silence ; she will 
not forget that, in the case of a violation of the constitu- 
tional compact, the refusal of taxes is fully warranted 
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both by the letter and spirit of the representative sys- 
tem. 

And to what must recourse be had then? To ordi- 
nances? To coups d^etat'i But suppose you should not 
be strong enough to play that game ? 

Let us await the judgment of God. 



THE. END. 
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